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CORRIGENDA. 


Page  16,  line  14  from  top, /or  “(p.  25)  ”  read  “  (p.  24).” 

,,  44,  footnote  \  for  “  ivos  ”  read  “  iVo's.” 

,,  59,  title  of  fig.  68, /or  “  humours  ”  read  ”  humour.” 

,,  80,  line  13  from  bottom,  for  “  auditiis  ”  read  aditus.’’^ 

,,  147,  line  2  from  top, /or  “  Uber”  read  “  Ueherf 

line  9  from  top,  for  “  nehenlibhlc  ”  /’eae?  NehenJibhlef 

line  5  from  bottom, /or  vergleiche'tid-aiiatome^’  read  verglHchend-anatomiscIie." 
line  2  from  bottom, /or  pathologiseh^'  read  ;pathologischef 
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OKGANS  OF  THE  SENSES. 


In  this  Part  will  he  described  the  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  and  also 
the  taste  buds  which  are  found  on  the  tongue  and  other  parts  endowed  with  the 
sense  of  taste.  The  terminations  of  sensory  nerves  in  the  skin  and  elsewhere  have 
already  been  described  in  Yol.  I.,  Part  2,  and  will  only  be  briefly  alluded  to  in 
reviewing  the  whole  subject  of  the  ending  of  nerves  of  special  sense. 

THE  EYE. 

The  organ  of  vision,  strictly  speaking,  consists  only  of  the  ball  or  globe  of  the 
eye  ;  but  connected  with  the  eyeball  externally  are  muscles,  nerves,  and  blood¬ 
vessels,  elsewhere  described,  as  well  as  other  parts  specially  destined  for  its  protec¬ 
tion  (tutamma  oculi),  of  which  an  account  will  first  be  given. 

THE  EYELIDS  ANT>  COHJUHCTIVA. 

The  eyelids  (palpebrce)  are  moveable  folds  of  integument,  strengthened  towards 
their  margins  by  a  thin  lamina  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  {tarsus).  They  are  about 
3mm.  thick  near  their  free  edge.  A  mucous  membrane  {conjunctiva)  lines  their 
inner  surface,  and  is  reflected  thence  on  the  front  of  the  eyeball.  The  line  of 
reflection  is  termed  the  fornix  conjunctivcc. 

Fig.  1. — Front  view  op  the  right  eye,  with  the 

EYELIDS  DRAWN  APART  BY  BLUNT  HOOKS.  (Merkel.) 

Ps,  plica  semilunaris  ;  Pis,  Pli,  punctum  lacrimale 
sup.  et  inf.  ;  Car,  caruncula  lacrimalis  ;  Lpm,  internal 
tarsal  ligament. 

The  upper  lid  is  larger  and  more  moveable 
than  the  lower,  all  the  transparent  part  of  the 
globe  being  covered  by  it  when  the  eye  is 
closed  ;  it  is  chiefly  by  the  elevation  of  this  lid 
that  the  eye  is  opened,  the  movement  being 
effected  by  a  muscle  (levator  palpehrce)  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  purpose.  At  the  outer  and 
inner  angles  {canthi)  of  the  eye  the  eyelids  are 
united.  The  interval  between  the  angles  varies 
in  different  individuals,  averaging  about  28mm.  (Fuchs),  and,  according  to  its 
extent,  gives  the  appearance  of  a  larger  or  a  smaller  eye,  the  size  of  the  globe  being 
nearly  the  same  in  all.  The  greater  part  of  the  edge  of  each  eyelid  is  flattened 
and  angular,  but  towards  the  inner  canthus  it  is  rounded  off  for  a  short  space,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  changes  its  direction,  so  that  a  rounded  bay  is  here  left 
between  the  two  eyelids  ;  this  bay  has  been  termed  the  lachrymal  reservoir  {lacus 
lacrimalis)  ;  at  this  point  there  is  seen  on  each  lid  a  slight  elevation  {papilla 
lacrimalis), — the  apex  of  which  is  pierced  by  the  aperture  {punctum)  of  a  small 
canal  {canaliculus  lacrimalis)  which  serves  to  convey  away  the  fluid  which  moistens 
the  conjunctiva  (fig.  1,  Pli,  Pis).  (See  also  figs.  9,  10,  and  11.) 

In  the  greater  part  of  their  extent  the  lids  are  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  eye¬ 
ball  ;  but  at  the  inner  canthus,  at  the  lachrymal  lake,  there  intervenes  a  vertical  fold 
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of  conjunctiva,  the  plica  semilunaris  (fig.  1,  Ps),  which  rests  on  the  eyeball  ;  whilst 
occupying  the  recess  of  the  angle  at  the  border  of  this  fold,  is  a  spongy-looldng 
reddish  elevation  (carumula  lacrimalis,  Car)  formed  by  a  small  isolated  portion 
of  skin  containing  a  few  large  modified  sweat  glands,  as  well  as  a  group  of  sebaceous 
glands  which  open  into  the  follicles  of  very  fine  hairs.  There  is  further  found  in  it 
a  small  amount  of  plain  muscular  tissue  (H.  Muller),  as  well  as  some  cross-striated 
muscular  fibres.  A  few  plain  muscular  fibres  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  plica 
semilunaris. 

The  plica  semilunaris  is  the  rudiment  of  the  third  eyelid  [memhrana  niciitans) 
found  in  many  animals  ;  and  in  some  animals,  and  occasionally  in  man,  the  carun- 
cula  lacrimalis  retains  its  connection  with  the  skin  at  the  inner  canthus.  The 
muscular  tissue  of  the  nictitating  membrane  of  animals,  and  presumably,  therefore, 
of  the  semilunar  fold  of  man,  receives  its  nerve  supply  through  the  cervical  sympa¬ 
thetic.  In  many  animals,  and  occasionally  in  man  (in  the  negro  constantly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  G-iacomini),  the  plica  semilunaris  contains  a  plate  of  hyaline  cartilage. 

Structure  of  the  lids. — The  skin  covering  the  eyelids  is  thin  and  delicate,  and 
covered  with  fine  downy  hairs  (fig.  2,  %  i).  These  are  provided  with  sebaceous 
follicles  ;  small  sweat-glands  are  also  present.  At  the  line  of  the  eyelashes  the  skin 
joins  the  conjunctival  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  lids. 
The  cutis  vera  contains  a  num.ber  of  ramified  pigment  cells,  and  pigment  is  also 
frequently  found  in  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis,  especially  near  the  inner 
angle  of  the  lids.  Beneath  the  skin  is  a  quantity  of  very  loose  connective  tissue, 
entirely  free  from  fat  and  containing  the  fasciculi  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
muscle  (&),  and  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  posterior  surface  is  the 
lamina  of  dense  connective  tissue  before  mentioned,  and  known  as  the  tarsus  (e),  or 
from  its  consistence,  the  tarsal  cartilage,  which  thins  off  near  the  attached  margin 
of  the  eyelid  into  the  palpebral  fascia  connecting  it  with  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 
In  the  tarsi  are  imbedded  the  Meibomian  glands  (/).  In  the  upper  eyelid  there  is, 
in  addition,  the  insertion  of  the  levator  palpebrm  superioris,  attached  to  the  upper 
or  anterior  surface  of  the  tarsus  by  fibrous  tissue  and  smooth  muscular  tissue  (see 
below)  and  further  sending  a  well-marked  flat  tendinous  expansion,  the  bundles  ot 
which  pass  between  the  bundles  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  and  are 
attached  to  the  skin  of  the  middle  of  the  eyelid  (fig.  6).  There  is  nothing  corre¬ 
sponding  to  this  in  the  lower  lid,  but  the  inferior  rectus  and  oblique  muscles  send 
strands  of  fibrous  tissue  forwards  to  be  attached  to  the  tarsus  and  palpebral  ligament. 

The  orMcularis  muscle  is  attached  to  the  skin  by  loose  subcutaneous  connec¬ 
tive  tissue,  but  glides  loosely  on  the  tarsal  cartilages.  A  marginal  fasciculus  lies 
within  the  line  of  the  eyelashes,  separated  by  the  bulbs  of  the  lashes  from  the  other 
fibres,  and  constituting  the  ciliary  bundle  or  muscle  of  Eiolan  {h').  The  fibres  of 
the  orbicularis  are  very  small  and  pale  in  colour.  Its  attachments  have  already 
been  described  in  Yol.  II.,  Part  2. 

The  tarsi  {tarsal  cartilages)  are  two  thin  elongated  plates  formed  of  dense 
connective  tissue,  without  any  intermixture  of  cartilage-cells.  They  are  placed  one  in 
each  lid,  to  which  they  give  shape  and  firmness.  The  upper  one,  the  larger,  is  half 
oval  in  form,  being  broader  near  the  centre  and  narrowing  towards  the  angles  of 
the  lids.  The  lower  is  thinner,  much  narrower,  and  more  nearly  of  a  uniform 
breadth  throughout.  Their  free  edges,  which  are  straight,  are  thicker  than  any 
other  part.  At  the  inner  canthus  they  are  fixed  to  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  by  the  internal  tarsal  slip  ;  and  at  the  outer  angle  are  attached  to 
the  malar  bone  by  a  fibrous  band  termed  the  outer  tarsal  ligament  (Yol.  II.,  p.  281). 
Groups  of  fat-cells  are  found  in  the  tarsus  both  near  its  attached  border  and 
scattered  over  its  anterior  surface  (Merkel). 
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The  palpelral  fascia  {septum  orMtale)  is  a  fibrous  membrane  placed  beneath  the 
orbicularis  muscle,  attached  on  the  one  hand  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  on  the 
other  prolonged  towards  the  attached  border  of  each  tarsus.  In  the  lower  lid  its 
tissue  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  tarsus,  but  in  the  upper  lid  it  blends  with  the 
tendon  of  the  levator  palpebr^.  The  membrane  is  thicker  at  the  outer  part  of  the 
orbit,  where  it  forms  the  lateral  (outer)  palpebral  or  tarsal  ligament  (figs.  4,  12). 
The  mesial  (internal)  palpebral  ligament,  to  which  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  are  attached  (see  Yol.  II.  p.  281),  is  not  formed  from  the  general 
palpebral  fascia,  but  lies  altogether  in  front  of  it  (fig.  4)^  The  palpebral  fascia 

Fig.  2. — Vertical  section  through  the  upper 

EYELID,  HUMAN  (after  Waldeyer).  Mag¬ 
nified. 

a,  skin  ;  h,  orbicularis  ;  h' ,  ciliary  bundle  ; 
c,  involuntary  muscle  of  eyelid  ;  d,  conjunctiva  ; 
e,  tarsus  ;  /,  Meibomian  gland  ;  g,  sebaceous 
gland  near  eyelashes,  with  modified  sweat-gland 
opening  with  it  ;  h,  eyelashes  ;  i,  small  hairs  in 
outer  skin  ;  j,  sweat-glands  ;  k,  posterior  tarsal 
glands. 

extends  downwards  from  the  crista 
lacrimalis  posterior,  between  the  osseous 
boundary  of  the  nasal  duct  and  the 
origin  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscle,  to 
reach  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit 
(Merkel). 

The  palpebral  fascia  thus  acts  as  a 
kind  of  fibrous  septum  between  the 
cutaneous  and  the  conjunctival  parts 
of  the  eyelid  at  its  attached  border  :  it 
was  therefore  termed  the  septum  or¬ 
Mtale  by  Henle.  It  is  perforated  above 
the  internal  tarsal  ligament  by  the 
termination  of  the  ophthalmic  artery, 
with  a  considerable  anastomotic  vein 
between  the  superior  ophthalmic  and 
the  angular,  and  its  attachment  to  the 
supra -orbital  margin  is  interrupted  in¬ 
ternal  to  the  centre  by  the  passage  of 
the  supraorbital  nerve  (in  one  or  two 
pieces)  with  the  accompanying  artery. 

On  the  ocular  surface  of  each  lid 
are  seen  parallel  vertical  rows  of  what, 
seen  through  the  conjunctival  mucous  membrane,  look  like  yellow  granules. 
There  are  twenty  to  thirty  of  these  rows  in  the  lower  lid,  somewhat  more  in  the 
upper  lid  ;  they  are  the  Meibomian  or  tarsal  glands  (fig.  3).  These  are  long 
sebaceous  glands,  imbedded  in  the  tarsi  ;  and  they  open  on  the  free  margin  of  the 
lids  by  minute  orifices,  generally  one  for  each.  The  glands  consist  of  nearly  straight 
tubes,  closed  at  the  end,  with  numerous  small  c^cal  appendages  projecting  from  the 
sides.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  not  straight,  but  are  bent  round  at  the  blind 
end,  as  is  shown  in  some  of  those  represented  in  fig.  3.  The  mouths  of  the  tubes  are 
lined  by  stratified  epithelium  continuous  with  that  of  the  skin  ;  but  the  ducts  and 
the  glandular  recesses  have  a  lining  of  cubical  epithelium  filled  with  the  fatty 
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secretion.  According  to  Colosanti  the  glands  have  a  basement  membrane,  and  a 
muscular  layer  outside  this  :  he  further  describes  a  network  of  fine  nervous  fibrils 
amongst  the  epithelium-cells. 

A  layer  of  unstriped  muscular  tissue  is  contained  in  each  eyelid  (H.  Miiller)  : 
that  of  the  upper  (fig.  2,  c  ;  fig.  13)  arising  from  the  under  surface  of  the  levator 
palpebree,  that  of  the  lower  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscle, 
and  each  being  inserted  near  the  attached  margin  of  the  tarsus.  According  to 
Henle,  some  of  the  fibres  have  a  transverse  course.^ 

The  eyelashes  {cilia)  are  strong  short  curved  hairs,  arranged  in  two  or  more 
rows  along  the  margin  of  the  lids,  at  the  line  of  union  between  the  skin  and  the 
conjunctiva.  The  upper  lashes  are  more  numerous  and  longer  than  the  lower  ;  they 

Fig.  3. — Meibomian  glands  op  the  lent  eyelids 

AS  SEEN  PROM  BEHIND. 

a,  a,  palpebral  conjunctiva  ;  1,  lachrymal  gland  ; 
2,  openings  of  seven  or  eight  of  its  ducts  ;  3,  upper 
and  lower  puncta  lacrimalia  ;  6,  6,  ends  of  the 
upper  and  lower  Meibomian  glands,  of  which  the 
openings  are  indicated  along  the  margins  of  the 
eyelids. 

are  curved  in  an  opposite  direction  in  the 
two  lids  :  so  that  their  convexities  are 
directed  towards  one  another.  The 
extremity  of  the  lid,  in  which  the  follicles 
of  the  eyelashes  are  set,  is  composed  of 
a  dense  fibrous  tissue,  somewhat  similar 
in  nature  to  that  of  the  tarsus,  with  which  it  is,  in  fact,  in  the  upper  lid  continuous 
(Merkel).  The  hair  follicles  are  of  some  length  (1'5  to  2*5  mm..),  penetrating 
obliquely  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  lid  nearly  to  the  tarsi. 

Near  the  inner  canthus  the  hairs  are  weaker  and  more  scattered.  Immediately 
within  the  eyelashes,  between  them  and  the  ciliary  bundle  of  the  orbicularis,  is  a 
row  of  large  modified  sweat  glands  {glands  of  Moll),  which  sometimes  open  into  the 
mouths  of  large  sebaceous  glands  (fig.  2,  g)  (not  the  Meibomian). 

The  conjunctiva  consists  of  the  palpebral  part  {conjunctiva  'palpelrarum),  with 
which  may  be  included  the  plica  semilunaris  and  caruncula,  and  of  the  ocular  part 
{conjunctiva  Imlbi),  in  which  may  be  distinguished  the  sclerotic  and  corneal 
portions  :  each  of  these  parts  has  distinctive  characters.  The  epithelium  of  the 
conjunctiva  varies  somewhat  at  different  parts  ;  that  of  the  eyelids  is  columnar, 
with  smaller  cells  between  the  fixed  ends  of  the  columnar  cells.  Near  the  skin  and 
cornea  it  shades  off  into  the  stratified  epithelium  which  covers  these  parts. 

The  paljjebral  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  is  thicker  and  more  vascular  than  the 
rest  of  the  membrane,  and  is  fieely  supplied  with  nerves.  Through  the  puncta 
lacrimalia  and  canaliculi,  it  is  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
lachrymal  sac.  Although  closely  united  to  the  tarsi,  it  exhibits,  nevertheless, 
numerous  small  creases  or  folds,  which  are  visible  with  a  lens.  A  layer  of  small 
racemose  or  tubulo-racemose  glands  {posterior  tarsal)  is  found  on  the  ocular  surface 
of  the  lids,  immediately  under  the  conjunctiva,  and  heyond  the  blind  ends  of  the 


^  It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place  that  H.  Miiller  also  described  a  layer  of  unstriped  muscle 
bridging  over  tlie  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  corresponding  to  a  more  largely  developed  layer  found  in 
the  extensive  aponeurotic  part  of  the  orbital  wall  of  various  mammalia  (H.  Muller,  Wurzburg  Sitzungsb., 
1858  ;  Turner,  Nat.  Hist.  Ilev. ,  1862).  These  involuntary  muscles  receive  their  nerves  through  the 
cervical  sympathetic  ;  the  spheno-maxillary  muscle,  when  contracted,  causes  the  globe  of  the  eye  to 
project  more  from  the  orbit. 


BLOOD-VESSELS  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 


Meibomian  glands  (fig.  2,  Ic).  Their  minute  ducts  open  near  the  line  of  reflection 
of  the  conjunctiva  upon  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

Harderian  g-land.— All  animals  which  possess  a  well-developed  membrana  nictitans  have 
also,  situated  at  the  mesial  angle  of  the  eye,  a  special  gland,  the  duct  of  which  opens  beneath 
the  third  eyelid.  The  gland  has  a  racemose  structure,  and  secretes  a  mucus-like  fluid,  thus 
diifeiing  from  the  serous-secreting  lachrymal.  It  is  not  found  in  primates,  unless  in  an 
extremely  vestigial  form. 


The  ocular  portion.— ThQ  conjunctiva  changes  its  character  at  the  line  of  reflec¬ 
tion  from  the  eyelids,  becoming  thinner  and  being  loosely  connected  to  the  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  eyeball  by  submucous  tissue.  But  over  the  cornea  it  consists  only  of  a 
prolongation  of  the  epithelium,  which  is  closely  adherent  to  the  anterior  layers  of  the 
cornea,  in  connection  with  which  it  will  be  described. 

Blood-vessels. — The  blood  is  supplied  to  the  eyelids  mainly  by  the  internal  and 
external  palpebral  arteries  ;  the  former  being  derived  from  the  ophthalmic  artery 
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Fig.  4. — Dissection  showing  the  arteries  and  veins  oe  the  eyelids.  (After  Testut. ) 


and  the  latter  from  its  branch,  the  lachiymal.  The  internal  palpebral  are  usually  the 
larger,  and  consist  of  two  vessels,  a  superior  and  an  inferior,  one  for  each  lid,  which 
they  reach  by  piercing  the  palpebral  fascia,  one  a  little  above  and  the  other  just 
below  the  mesial  palpebral  ligament  (fig.  4).  In  the  eyelid  each  vessel  runs  with  a 
tortuous  course  near  the  free  border  between  the  tarsus  and  the  bundles  of  the 
orbicularis,  forming  the  so-called  tarsal  arches.  At  the  outer  side  they  anastomose 
with  the  external  palpebrals,  which  are  derived  from  the  lachrymal.  The  superficial 
temporal  and  transverse  facial  also  send  branches  to  join  this  anastomotic  chain  at 
the  outer  part  of  the  orbit. 

In  the  upper  eyelid  there  is  a  secondary  arterial  arch  formed  by  a  branch  of  the 
superior  palpebral,  and  running  just  in  front  of  the  upper  or  attached  end  of  the 
tarsus,  between  the  tendon  of  the  levator  palpebrse  and  the  plain  muscular  sheet 
which  passes  from  it  to  join  the  tarsus.  Sometimes  there  is  a  similar  secondary  arch 
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in  tlie  lower  lid.  The  two  arches  in  the 
upper  lid  are  joined  here  and  there  by  small 
anastomotic  arteries.  Branches  pass  in 
each  lid  from  the  tarsal  arches,  1,  for- 

5, — Plan  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  show¬ 
ing  THE  TYPICAL  MODE  OP  ORIGIN  OF  ITS 

BRANCHES.  (G.  D.  T.  after  Meyer. ) 

wards  to  supply  the  orbicularis  muscle,  and 
the  integumental  structures  ;  2,  backwards 
into  the  tarsus  to  supply  the  Meibomian 
glands ;  and  3,  backwards  around  the  upper 
and  lower  edges  of  the  tarsus  to  supply  the 
conjunctiva  palpebrarum.  The  veinii  of 
the  eyelids  are  disposed  in  two  series  or 
networks.  The  one,  post-tarsal,  receives 
branches  from  the  conjunctiva  and  a  few 
from  the  Meibomian  glands  ;  its  blood 
passes  for  the  most  part  into  the  ophthal¬ 
mic  vein.  The  other,  or  pre-tarsal,  receives 


branches  from  the  Meibo¬ 
mian  glands  and  from  the 
orbicularis  and  integument, 
below  which  it  forms  a 
tortuous  venous  plexus,  with 
large  and  irregular  meshes. 

Fig.  6.  —  Section  op  the  upper 

EYELID,  WITH  THE  ARTERIES 

INJECTED.  (Modified  from 

Merkel. ) 

The  course  of  the  nervous  twigs 
is  also  shown. 

The  blood  from  this  plexus 
passes  externally  into  the 
superficial  temporal  and  in¬ 
ternally  into  the  facial  vein. 

Lymphatics. — There  are 
two  networks  of  lymphatic 
vessels  in  each  eyelid,  one 
in  front  of,  the  other  behind 
the  tarsus.  The  former  re¬ 
ceives  lymph  from  the  in¬ 
tegumental  and  muscular 
structures  of  the  lid,  the 
latter  from  the  Meibomian 
glands  and  conjunctiva.  The 
networks  are  connected  by 
vessels  which  pierce  the  tarsi, 
but  less  freely  in  the  lower 
than  in  the  upper  eyelid. 
The  effereut  lymphatics  find 
their  way  mesially  along  the 
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facial  vein  and  its  tributaries  towards  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands,  laterally 
into  the  pre-auricular  and  parotid  lymphatic  glands. 

Nerves. — The  levator  palpebrm  is  supplied  by  the  upper  branch  of  the  third 
nerve,  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  by  the  upper  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  ;  the 
plain  muscular  tissue  of  the  lids,  like  that  of  the  orbit  generally,  by  branches  of  the 
sympathetic. 

The  sensory  nerves  come  from  branches  of  the  fifth.  The  upper  lid  is  mainly 
supplied  by  the  frontal  and  supra-orbital,  the  lower  lid  mainly  by  the  infra-orbital 
branches,  but  at  the  inner  or  nasal  part  the  supra-  and  infra-trochlear  branches  of 
the  ophthalmic  division  come  to  the  surface,  and  assist  in  supplying  the  lids  and 
the  adjacent  lachrymal  apparatus,  whilst  laterally  the  lachrymal  branch  of  the 


Fig.  7. — Nerves  of  the  eyelids.  Left  eye.  (From  MerkeJ.) 


ophthalmic  sends  ramifications  to  the  skin  over  the  external  angular  process,  some 
of  which  may  pass  into  the  upper  eyelid  (fig.  7). 

The  principal  nerves  run  in  front  of  the  tarsi  between  these  and  the  fibres  of  the 
orbicularis  (fig.  6).  From  here  their  branches  pass  forwards  to  the  skin  and  back¬ 
wards,  piercing  the  tarsi,  to  the  Meibomian  glands  and  conjunctiva.  Near  the  edge 
of  each  eyelid,  between  the  tarsus,  the  orbicularis,  and  the  muscle  of  Eiolan,  is  an 
anastomotic  chain  of  nerve-fibres,  the  ^narginal  plexus  of  Mises,  from  which  nerves 
are  supplied  to  the  surrounding  parts  and  to  the  hair-follicles  of  the  eyelashes. 

THE  LACHRYMAL  APPARATUS. 

The  parts  which  constitute  the  lachrymal  apparatus  are  the  following,  viz. : — 
The  gland  by  which  the  tears  are  secreted ;  the  two  canals  which  collect  the  fluid 
near  the  inner  canthus,  and  the  sac  with  the  nasal  duct  continued  from  it,  through 
which  the  tears  pass  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 

The  lachrymal  gland  (fig.  3,  1),  an  oblong  flattened  body,  about  the  size  of 
a  small  almond,  is  placed  in  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit,  a  little  behind  the 
anterior  margin.  The  upper  convex  surface  of  the  gland  is  lodged  in  a  slight 
depression  in  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  to  the  periosteum  of  which  it  is 
united  by  fibrous  bands;  the  lower  surface  is  adapted  to  the  convexity  of  the 
eyeball,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  upper  and  the  outer  recti  muscles.  The  fore 
part  of  the  gland,  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  thin  layer  of  fascia,  and  sometimes 
described  as  a  distinct  gland  {glandula  lacrimalis  inferior  of  Rosenmuller),  is 
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closely  adherent  to  the  back  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  is  covered  on  the  ocular 
surface  merely  by  the  conjunctiva  ;  its  lobules  are  small  aud  separate,  with  minute 
ducts,  some  opening  separately,  others  joining  the  ducts  from  the  principal  gland, 
which  are  also  very  small.  The  number  from  both  divisions  of  the  gland  seldom 
exceeds  twelve.  After  running  obliquely  under  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
separating  at  the  same  time  from  each  other,  they  open  in  a  row  at  the  fornix  con¬ 
junctive,  by  separate  orifices,  at  its  upper  outer  part. 

Structure. — The  lachrymal  gland  is  a  compound  tubulo-racemose  gland 
resembling  the  serous  salivary  glands  in  general  structure.  Its  alveoli  are  bounded 


Fig.  8. — Alveoli  of  the  lachrymal  gland  of  the  dog  :  A,  from  a  gland  in  the  resting 
STATE  ;  B,  from  another  gland  which  had  been  secreting  for  three  hours  previously. 
(E.  A.  S.)  HigLly  magnified. 

The  glands  were  hardened  in  chromic  and  osmic  solution.  In  A  the  cells  are  filled  with  the 
materials  of  secretion  ;  in  B,  these  are  mostly  discharged,  and  the  cells  are  shrunken  and  vacuolated. 


by  a  basement  membrane  formed  of  ramified  flattened  cells  ;  and  the  secreting  cells 
exhibit  changes  in  the  different  states  of  rest  and  activity  of  the  gland  similar  to 


Fig.  9. — Front  of  the  left  eyelids  with  the  lachry¬ 
mal  CANALS  AND  NASAL  DUCT  EXPOSED. 

1,  1,  upper  and  lower  lachrymal  canals,  showing  towards 
the  eyelids  the  narrow  Vent  portions  and  the  puncta  lacri- 
nialia  ;  2,  lachrymal  sac ;  3,  the  lower  part  of  the  nasal 
duct ;  4,  plica  semilunaris  ;  5,  caruncula  lacrimalis. 


those  seen  in  most  other  glands  (see  fig.  8  and 
YoL  I.,  Part  2,  p.  396).  No  rod-like  structure  has 
been  noticed  in  the  epithelium  of  the  ducts.  The 
arteries  of  the  gland  are  derived  from  the  lachry¬ 
mal,  and  the  veins  pass  into  the  ophthalmic  vein. 
The  nerves  come  from  the  lachrymal  branch  of 
the  ophthalmic  and  from  the  sympathetic. 

Lachrymal  canals. — These  commence  as 
already  mentioned  by  a  minute  aperture  {'punc- 
ium)  on  the  margin  of  each  lid,  near  the  inner  angle  (figs.  9,  10  and  11).  The 
upper  punctum  is  slightly  smaller  and  is  situated  rather  more  mesially  than  the 
lower  one.  The  upper  canal  is  rather  the  smaller  and  longer  of  the  two  ;  it 
first  ascends  for  2  mm.  from  the  punctum  ;  then  makes  a  sudden  bend,  and 
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is  directed  inwards  and  sligditly  downwards  for  6  to  7  mm.  to  join  the  lachrymal  sac 
(fig.  11).  The  lower  canal  descends  from  the  corresponding  punctnm  and  then 
takes  a  nearly  horizontal  course  inwards.  Both  canals  are  smallest  at  the  punctum, 


Fig.  10.— Section  op  the  eyelids,  passing  along 
THE  LACHRYMAL  CANALS.  (Grerlacli. )  Magnified. 

c.,  inner  canthus  of  eye  ;  s.c.,  i.c.,  superior  ami 
inferior  canals  respectively;  l.s.,  lachrymal  sac  ; 
or6.,  fibres  of  orbicularis  muscle. 


and  here  they  are  a  little  wider  at  the 
mouth  than  at  the  base  of  the  papilla 
lacrimal  is,  where  they  only  measure 
OT  mm.  in  diameter  ;  they  then  become 
enlarged  and  present  a  further  enlarge¬ 
ment  at  the  bend,  where  each  has  a 
marked  dilatation,  enlarging  to  1  mm. 
diameter  or  more  (fig.  10).  The  bend  is 
sharper  in  the  embryo  than  in  later  life. 

From  this  the  horizontal  limb  passes  off 
as  a  nearly  cylindrical  tube  of  about  0-6  mm.  diameter,  gradually  narrowing  to 
half  that  size.  A  part  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  {pars  lacrimalis,  teiisor 
tarsi)  runs  parallel  to  the  horizontal  limbs,  which  are  embraced  by  some  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  and  when  the  orbicularis  contracts  the  canals  may  be  compressed  by 
these  fibres  (Merkel).  The  canals  either  unite  near  their  end,  or  they  open 
separately,  but  close  together,  into  a  diverticulum  of  the  nasal  sac  which  is  known 
as  the  smiis  of  Maier. 


Fig.  11. — Section  showing 

THE  COURSE  AND  RELA¬ 
TIONS  OP  THE  NASAL  SAC 
AND  DUCT.  (E.  A.  S., 
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The  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  in  the  canaliculi 
is  lined  by  a  stratified 
scaly  epithelium  set  on 
a  corium  rich  in  elastic 
fibres. 

The  lachrymal  sac 
and  nasal  duct  con¬ 
stitute  together  the 
passage  by  which  the 
tears  are  conveyed  from 
the  lachrymal  canals  to 
the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

The  lachrymal  sac  (fig.  9, 

2  ;  fig.  11),  the  slightly  dilated  upper  or  orbital  portion  of  the  passage,  is  situated  at 
the  side  of  the  nose,  near  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  lies  embedded  in  a  deep 
groove  in  the  lachrymal  and  superior  maxillary  bones,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  thin  layer  of  the  orbital  periosteum.  When  distended  with  tears  it  forms  a  distinct 
swelling  here  at  the  side  of  the  nose.  It  is  about  15  mm.  long,  and  about  5  or  G  mm. 
wide,  and  is  sometimes  narrower  below  where  it  passes  into  the  nasal  duct.  Its 
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upper  end  is  closed  and  rounded,  forming  a  cul-de-sac ;  the  lower  end  gradually 
narrows  into  the  nasal  duct.  On  the  outer  side,  and  a  little  in  front,  it  receives 
the  lachrymal  canals  ;  and  here  it  is  placed  behind  the  internal  tarsal  ligament,  and 
some  of  the  inner  fibres  of  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  lids  ;  while  on  its  orbital 
surface  is  the  tensor  tarsi  muscle.  The  nasal  duct,  very  variable  in  leugth  (12 
to  24  mm.),  and  3  or  4  mm.  wide,  grooving  the  upper  maxilla,  descends  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  lower  meatus  of  the  nose,  the  osseous  canal  being  completed  by 
the  lachrymal  and  lower  turbinate  bones.  Both  sac  and  duct  are  composed  of 
fibrous  and  elastic  tissues,  adhering  closely  to  the  bones  above  mentioned,  and 
strengthened  in  the  case  of  the  lachrymal  sac  by  a  fibrous  process  sent  from  the 
internal  tarsal  ligament,  which  crosses  it  a  little  above  its  middle.  The  inner 
surface  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  which  is  continuous  through  the  canaliculi 
with  the  conjunctiva,  and  through  the  nasal  duct  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose. 

At  the  opening  into  the  nose  the  lining  membrane  is  often  arranged  so  as  to  form 
an  imperfect  valve  (Hasner).  Other  valvular  folds  have  been  often  noticed  and 
described,  but  they  appear  to  be  less  constant.  The  nasal  duct  is  rather  narrower 
in  the  middle  than  at  either  end  ;  its  direction  is  not  quite  vertical,  but  inclined 
slightly  backwards.  Its  direction  is  indicated  by  a  line  joining  the  mesial 
canthus  of  the  eyelids  with  the  anterior  edge  of  the  first  molar  of  the  upper  jaw 
(Testut).  The  lower  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct  is  very  variable  in  position,  but  is 
usually  from  30  to  35  mm.  behind  the  posterior  margin  of  the  anterior  nasal  opening 
(Arlt).  It  may  open  by  a  simple  round  orifice  close  under  the  inferior  turbinate, 
or  by  an  oblique  or  slit-like  orifice  or  groove  in  the  mucous  membrane  somewhat 
lower.  In  rare  cases  two  lower  openings  have  been  described.  This  condition  is 
always  present  in  some  animals  {e.g.,  dog). 

The  nasal  sac  and  duct  are  lined  by  a  columnar  epithelium,  which  may  be 
ciliated  here  and  there,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  covered  everywhere  with  ciliai  as  is 
the  case  on  the  adjacent  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  The  lower  part  of  the 
nasal  duct  has  numerous  glands  similar  to  those  in  the  nasal  meatus  into  which  it 
opens.  The  arteries  come  from  the  nasal  and  inferior  palpebral.  The  veins  are 
very  large  and  numerous  on  the  nasal  duct  (as  in  the  adjacent  nasal  mucous  mem¬ 
brane).  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  iufratrochlear  branch  of  the  nasal 
division  of  the  ophthalmic. 

THE  GLOBE  OF  THE  EYE. 

Tiie  globe  or  ball  of  the  eye  is  supported  by  a  quantity  of  fat  and  loose  connective 
tissue  in  the  fore  part  of  the  orbital  cavity,  somewhat  nearer  its  lateral  and  inferior 
walls  than  its  mesial  and  superior.  The  recti  and  obliqui  muscles  closely  surround 
the  greater  part  of  the  eyeball,  and  are  capable  of  changing  its  position  within 
certain  limits  :  the  lids,  with  the  plica  semilunaris  and  caruncle,  are  in  contact  with 
its  covering  of  conjunctiva  in  front ;  and  behind  it  receives  the  thick  stem  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

The  eyeball  is  composed  of  segments  of  two  spheres,  of  which  the  anterior  is  the 
smaller  and  more  prominent  ;  the  segment  of  the  larger  posterior  opaque  sphere 
corresponds  with  the  limit  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  and  that  of  the  smaller  sphere  with 
the  cornea.  The  junction  of  the  two  is  marked  by  a  broad  shallow  groove  wLich 
has  been  named  sulcus  sclercc. 

The  eyeball  measures  nearly  an  inch  (24-5  mm.)  across  from  side  to  side,  but 
slightly  less  from  before  back  (24  mm.),  and  still  less  from  above  down  (23’5). 
It  weighs  about  7  grammes,  and  has  a  volume  of  about  6 ’5  cubic  centimetres. 
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Except  when  directed  towards  nenr  objects,  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  nearly 
parallel ;  the  optic  nerves,  on  the  contrary,  diverge  considerably.  Each  nerve 
enters  the  corresponding  eye  about  2  to  3  mm.  to  the  inner  or  nasal  side  of  the 
axis  of  the  eyeball. 

The  eyeball  consists  of  three  concentric  coats,  and  of  certain  fluid  and  solid 
parts  enclosed  by  them.  The  coats  are  (1)  an  external  fibrous  covering,  forming 
the  sclerotic  {tunica  sclera)  and  cornea^  (2)  a  middle  vascular,  pigmented,  and  in  part 
also  muscular  membrane,  the  choroid  and  iris  {tunica  uvea),  and  (3)  an  internal 
nervous  and  epithelial  stratum,  the  retina.  The  enclosed  refracting  media,  three 
in  number,  are  the  aqueous  humour,  the  vitreous  Ijodij,  and  the  lens. 

Around  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  eyeball  there  is  a  tunic  of  fascia,  tunica 
vaginalis  oculi,  or  capsule  of  Tenon,  which  is  perforated  by  the  tendons  of  the  recti 


Fig.  12. — Horizontal  section  of  orbit.  (After  Gerlach.)  Magnified. 


and  obliqui  muscles,  along  which  it  sends  sheaths  which  blend  with  the  perimysium 
of  the  muscles  (figs.  12  and  13).  It  is  connected  with  the  sclerotic  by  delicate  con¬ 
nective  tissue  {adventitia  oculi,  Lockwood),  except  posteriorly,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ciliary  vessels  and  nerves,  where  it  blends  with  the  sclerotic.  Anteriorly  the  capsule 
of  Tenon  is  continued  into  the  conjunctiva.  This  capsule  is  lined  by  flattened 
endothelial  cells,  and  encloses  a  lymph-space,  which  separates  the  eyeball  from  the 
orbital  fat.  It  is  strengthened  ju^t  behind  the  places  where  the  recti  muscles 
perforate  it,  by  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  (figs.  12  and  13,),  and  it  is  attached  on 
either  side  to  the  malar  and  lachrymal  bones  by  elastic  ligamentous  structures,  which 
also  receive  fibrous  slips  from  the  internal  and  external  recti.  These  structures 
serve  as  check-ligaments  (fig.  12)  to  these  muscles.  They  are  stated  by  Sappey  to 
contain  plain  muscular  fibres.  Fibrous  slips  also  pass  from  the  sheaths  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  rectus,  and  are  attached  to  the  conjunctiva  palpebrarum  and 
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to  the  connective  tissue  of  the  eyelid  (fig.  13).  Below  and  in  front  of  the  anterior 
end  of  the  inferior  rectus  the  capsule  is  strengthened  by  a  band  of  fibrous  tissue, 
which  is  stretched  like  a  sling  from  one  side  of  the  orbit  to  the  other,  and  is 
inserted  at  its  ends  to  the  lachrymal  and  malar  bones.  This  band — the  ligamentum 
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Fig.  13. — Sagittal  section  through  the  middle  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  within  the  okbit. 
(E.  A.  S..  from  a  figure  by  Merkel,  enlarged  and  modified.) 


suspcnsorium  oculi  of  Lockwood — serves  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  eye  in  position  ; 
it  is  joined  anteriorly  with  the  tarsus  of  the  lower  lid  (see  fig.  13).  Lastly,  another 
band  passes  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  sheath  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscle 
forwards,  downwards,  and  outwards,  to  be  attached  to  the  lateral  part  of  the  lower 
border  of  the  orbit  (fig.  13).  For  further  details  regarding  these  structures  consult 
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Lockwood,  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1885;  Merkel,  Handbuch  der 
topograph.  Anatomic  ;  and  Testut,  Traite  d’Anatomie.  See  also  Vol.  II.,  p.  292 
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Fig.  14, — Coronal  section  through  the  right  eye  and  orbit. 
(E.  A.  S.,  from  a  figure  by  Merkel,  enlarged  and  modified.) 


THE  SCLEROTIC  COAT. 

The  sclerotic  coat,  the  tunic  of  the  eye  on  which  the  maintenance  of  the 
form  of  the  organ  chiefly  depends,  is  a  strong,  opaque,  fibrous  structure.  It  extends 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  eye-ball  (fig.  15)  joining  in  front  with  the  cornea. 
The  outer  surface  is  white  and  smooth,  except  where  the  tendons  of  the  recti  and 
obliqui  muscles  are  inserted  into  it.  In  the  child  the  eyeball  has  a  bluish  white 
colour,  from  the  fact  that  the  dark  pigment  of  the  choroid  shows  through  the 
sclerotic  coat  (which  is  thinner  in  the  child).  The  inner  surface  is  brown,  and 
rough  from  the  presence  of  a  delicate  pigmented  connective  tissue  {lamina  fusca), 
which  is  united  by  fine  threads  with  the  choroid  coat.  These  filaments  traverse  a 
lymphatic  space  through  which  branches  of  the  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves  also  pass 
obliquely.  The  sclerotic  is  thickest  at  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve,  where  it  is  nearly  1  mm.  thick,  and  thinnest  (0’4  mm.)  at 
about  6  mm.  from  the  cornea  :  near  the  junction  with  the  latter,  it  is  again 
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CANAUS 

SCHLEMMlt 


Fig.  15. — Diagram  of  the  right  adult  human  eye,  divided  nearly  horizontally  through  the 
middle.  (E.  a.  S.)  Magnified  five  times. 

The  line  a  b  passes  through  the  equator,  a;  y  through  the  visual  axis  of  the  eye. 


The  figure  has  been  drawn,  as  far  as  possible,  to  scale,  the  following  being  taken 
average  measurements  of  the  parts  of  the  adult  eye  in  millimeters  : 

Transverse  diameter  of  the  eyeball . 

Vertical  diameter . . 

Antero-posterior  diameter . -  . 

Greatest  thickness  of  the  sclerotic,  choroid,  and  retina  together 

Greatest  thickness  of  the  sclerotic  posteriorly . 

Thickness  of  the  sclerotic  at  the  equator . 

Thickness  of  the  cornea  in  the  centre . ‘  n  . 

Distance  from  the  middle  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  to  the  front 
of  the  lens 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  lens  ...•••••• 


as  the 

24-5 

23- 5 

24- 0 
1-4 
0-8 
0-4 
0-8 

3*4 
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Transverse  ditto  ...... 

Greatest  thickness  of  the  ciliary  body 
Thickness  of  the  iris 

Length  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
Radius  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sclerotic 

Radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens . 

Radius  of  the  posterior  surface . 

Distance  of  the  middle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  from  the  middle  of  the 
retina  .......... 

Distance  between  the  centre  of  the  spot  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  and  the 
middle  of  the  fovea  centralis  retiuge  ......... 


9-1 

1-1 

0-4 

7-8 

12-5 

10-0 

G-0 


1.5-() 

3-5 


somewhat  thickened  owin^  to  the  attachment  and  spreading  over  it  of  the  tendons 
of  the  ocular  muscles.  The  optic  nerve  pierces  this  coat  about  2*5  to  8  mm.  in- 


Fig.  16. — Diagram  showing  the  principal  nerves  and  blood-vessels  of  the  eyeball.  (Testut. 


ternal  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eyeball,  and  about  1  mm.  below  a  horizontal  plane 
passing  through  the  poles  ;  the  opening  is  somewhat  smaller  at  the  inner  than  at  the 
outer  surface  of  the  coat.  The  outer  fibrous  sheath  of  the  nerve  blends  with  the 
sclerotic  at  the  margin  of  the  aperture  :  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  when 
the  nerve  is  cut  olf  close  to  the  eyeball,  the  funiculi  seem  to  enter  by  a  group  of 
pores  ;  and  to  the  part  of  the  sclerotic  thus  perforated  the  name  of  lamina  crihrosa 
is  given.  Around  this  cribrous  opening  are  smaller  apertures  for  the  posterior 
ciliary  arteries  and  the  ciliary  nerves.  These  are  disposed  in  the  manner  shown  in 
the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  16).  ISTearer  the  equator  of  the  globe  the  sclerotic 
is  pierced  by  four  apertures  which  transmit  veins  (venae  vorticosae). 
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Structure  of  the  sclerotic. — The  sclerotic  coat  is  formed  of  bundles  of 
connective-tissue  fibres,  and  yields  gelatine  on  boiling.  Its  white  fibres  are  com¬ 
bined  with  fine  elastic  elements,  and  amongst  them  lie  numerous  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  lodged  in  cell-spaces,  but  not  by  any  means  so  regularly  arranged 
as  m  the  cornea.  _  Some  of  the  cells  are  pigmented.  The  bundles  are  disposed  in 
layeis  both  longitudinally  and  transversely,  the  longitudinal  arrangement  beino- 
most  marked  behind  and  at  the  surfaces,  the  transverse  or  circular  near  the  corneal 
ruaigin.  The  layers  communicate  at  intervals  so  as  not  to  be  separable  for  any 
distance. 

Both  externally  and  internally  the  sclerotic  is  covered  with  flattened  endothelial 
cells,  which  are  reflected  over  the  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  and  connectino-  bands  of 
tissue  which  pass  from  it  to  the  capsule  of  Tenon  and  the  choroid  coat  respectively. 
The  lamina  fusca  resembles  in  structure  the  lamina  suprachoroidea  of  the  choroid 
coat  (p.  25). 

The  anterioi’  zone  of  the  sclerotic  from  about  the  line  of  attachment  of  the 
tendons  of  the  recti  muscles  forwards  to  the  cornea,  is  covered  by  the  conjunctiva 


tig.  1/. — Termination  in  end-bulbs  of  the 

NERVES  OP  THE  CONJUNCTIVA.  (LoDgWOrtll. ) 

which  is  reflected  on  to  the  globe  from  the 
eyelids,  and  which  is  connected  with  the 
sclerotic  by  loose  areolar  (subconjunctival) 
tissue.  This  part  of  the  conjunctiva  is 
formed  of  somewhat  dense  connective 
tissue  covered  by  a  stratified  epithelium 
of  some  thickness.  It  is  a  fairly  vascular 
membrane,  and  contains  a  network  of 
lymphatics,  which  begin  at  the  edge  of  the 
cornea  by  tapering  capillaries.  Its  nerves 
are  mostly  medullated  :  some  pass  towards 
the  cornea,  others  end  in  the  membrane 
itself,  many  in  end-bulbs  (W.  Krause). 

A  few  blood-vessels  derived  from  the 
short  ciliary  and  the  anterior  ciliary 
arteries,  permeate  the  fibrous  texture  in 
the  form  of  a  network  of  capillaries  with 
very  wide  meshes.  Those  from  the  anterior  ciliary  emerge  from  under  the  tendons 
of  the  recti  muscles,  dividing  into  branches  as  they  pass  towards  the  margin  of  the 
cornea.  Before  reaching  this,  however,  they  dip  into  the  substance  of  the  sclerotic, 
and  they  here  take  on  a  radial  disposition  in  the  thickness  of  that  coat.  Other 
vessels  derived  from  the  posterior  ciliary  arteries  form  a  wide-meshed  network  at 
the  surface  of  the  sclerotic  in  its  posterior  three-fourths,  and  like  those  from  the 
anterior  ciliary  communicate  freely  with  deeper  vessels  in  the  substance  of  the 
membrane.  At  the  posterior  part  of  the  sclerotic  its  vessels  are  continuous  with 
those  of  the  dural  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve.  Around  this  nerve  the  scleral 
branches  of  the  posterior  ciliary  arteries  form  an  arterial  circle  {circulus  Zinnii), 
which  gives  branches  to  the  optic  nerve  and  choroid  as  well  as  to  the  sclerotic.  The 
vessels  of  the  conjunctival  membrane,  which  are  derived  from  the  palpebral  and 
lachrymal  arteries,  are  readily  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  subjacent  sclerotic 
by  their  more  tortuous  course,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  shift  upon  the  globe  when 
the  conjunctiva  is  pulled  upon.  Near  the  edge  of  the  cornea  they  communicate  with 
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the  episcleral  vessels  derived  from  the  anterior  ciliary.  Veins  corresponding 
with  the  arteries  run  in  and  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  and  there  is  a  well-marked 
episcleral  plexus  of  veins  behind  the  junction  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic.  The 
veins  convey  their  blood  to  the  anterior  ciliary  and  the  vorticose  veins  of  the 
choroid.  The  sclerotic  receives  fibres  from  the  ciliary  nerves,  but  it  is  not  certainly 
known  how  they  terminate. 

Hannover  described  the  sclerotic  as  being’  traversed  in  its  thickness,  opposite  the  fovea  cen¬ 
tralis  of  the  retina,  by  a  strand  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  unites  the  laminae  as  it  passes  through 
them  {funiculits  sclerce).  According  to  Schwalbe  the  strand  thus  described  is  merely  connec¬ 
tive  tissue  which  accompanies  the  most  lateral  group  of  posterior  ciliary  arteries  as  they  pierce 
the  sclerotic. 


THE  CORNEA. 

The  cornea,  the  transparent  fore  part  of  the  external  coat,  admits  light  into  the 
interior  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  nearly  circular  in  shape,  but  is  slightly  wider  in  the  trans¬ 
verse  than  in  the  vertical  direction  (about  12  mm.  and  11  mm.  diameter  respectively)  ; 
its  arc  extends  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  circumference  of  the  whole  globe.  The 
cornea  has  a  curvature  of  a  smaller  radius  than  the  sclerotic  :  the  degree  of  its  curve 
varies,  however,  in  different  persons,  and  at  different  periods  of  life  in  the  same 
person,  being  more  prominent  in  youth  than  in  advanced  age.  It  is  also  normally 
a  trifle  more  curved  in  the  vertical  than  in  the  horizontal  plane.  Its  thickness  is 
in  general  nearly  the  same  throughout,  viz.,  0*8  mm.,  excepting  towards  the 
periphery,  where  it  becomes  somewhat  thicker  (IT  mm.)  The  posterior  concave 
surface  exceeds  slightly  in  extent  the  anterior  or  convex,  in  consequence  of  the 
latter  being  encroached  on  by  the  superficial  part  of  the  sclerotic  ;  the  cornea  being 
overlapped  by  the  sclerotic  like  a  watch-glass  by  the  edge  of  the  groove  into  which 
it  is  received  (see  fig.  15)  ;  the  tissues  of  the  two  are,  however,  in  complete 
continuity.  Around  the  junction  a  slight  groove  is  apparent  in  the  surface  ot  the 
globe  {sulcus  sclerce).  The  tissue  of  the  cornea  readily  imbibes  water  and  becomes 
opaque  after  death. 


STRUCTURE  OP  THE  CORNEA. 

The  cornea  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  three  parts — a  stratified  epithelium 
in  front  (fig.  19,  1)  continuous  with  the  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva  ;  a  middle 
part,  substantia  propria,  or  cornea  proper  (3),  continuous  with  the  sclerotic,  com¬ 
posed  of  modified  connective  tissue  ;  and  a  homogeneous  elastic  lamella  (4),  bounding 
it  behind,  and  itself  covered  with  a  simple  layer  of  endothelium  cells  (5). 

Epithelium  of  the  Cornea. — The  epithelium  covering  the  front  of  the  cornea 
is  of  the  stratified  kind,  the  cells  being  in  man  six  to  eight  deep  (fig.  18).  The 
lowermost  cells  (c)  are  columnar,  with  a  flattened  base,  where  they  rest  on  the  sub¬ 
stantia  propria,  and  a  rounded  apex,  upon  which  a  cell  of  the  next  layer  fits.  To 
the  base  of  each  columnar  cell  is  attached  a  broad,  flattened,  strongly  refracting 
process,  which  projects  under  one  of  the  neighbouring  cells  (not  shown  in  the 
figure).  Above  these  columnar  cells  are  two  or  three  layers  of  polygonal  cells,  some 
of  the  deeper  of  which  (the  fingered  cells  of  Cleland)  have  projections  from  their 
under  surface  which  fit  between  the  cells  below.  These  polygonal  cells  {p)  have 
well-marked  denticulations,  which  join  one  another  across  the  intercellular  spaces 
which  separate  the  cells.  Quite  superficially  is  a  stratum  of  flattened  scaly 
epithelium  cells,  which  retain  their  nuclei. 

The  proper  substance  of  the  cornea  is  composed,  as  before  said,  of  a  modified 
form  of  connective  tissue,  all  the  constituents  of  which  have  very  nearly  the  same 
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index  of  refraction,  so  that  in  the  perfectly  fresh  condition  it  is  difficult,  even  with 
the  best  lenses,  to  make  out  any  indications  of  structure.  After  death,  however, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  reagents,  the  cornea  may  he  ascertained  to  consist  of 
alternating  lamellae  of  fibrous  tissue  (about  sixty  in  number,  according  to  Bowman), 
the  planes  of  which  are  parallel  to  the  surfaces  of  the  cornea.  ^  The  fibres  com¬ 
posing  the  lamellae  are  nearly  straight  and  have  a  definite  direction  in  each  layer  ; 
they  cross  one  another  at  right  angles  in  the  alternate  layers  (fig.  19,  d).  It  mush 

however,  be  understood  that  the  layers  are  not  iudividually  distinct,  but  give  o 
frequent  offsets  to  those  above  and  below,  so  that  they  cannot  readily  be  stripped 
away  for  any  distance.  The  fibrils  are  collected  into  roundish  bundles,  which,  as 


18.— Vertical  section  through  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea,  human.  (E.  A.  S.) 

Highly  magnified. 

c,  deepest  columnar  cells ;  p,  polygonal  cells,  immediately  above  them  ;  fl,  flattened  cells  o£  the 

""■The  section  is  slightly  broken  on  the  right  of  the  figure  The  intercellular  channels  bridged  across 
by  processes  extending  from  one  cell  to  another  are  distinctly  seen. 

well  as  the  lamins  they  form,  are,  as  in  the  connective  tissue  elsewhere,  separated 
from  each  other  by  ground-substance.  The  latter  is  in  greater  abundance  between 
the  fibrous  strata  than  elsewhere,  and  in  these  parts  the  cell-spaces  of  the  tissue  are 
found.  These  cell-spaces,  which  are  readily  demonstrated  by  staining  the  tissue 
with  nitrate  of  silver  (fig.  20,  B),  are  flattened  conformably  with  the  lamellm,  ar-e  ot  an 
irregularly  stellate  figure,  and  freely  communicate  by  their  offsets  both  with  others 
on  the  same  plane  and  with  those  above  and  below.  The  greater  regulaiyy  of 
arrangement  which  characterises  them,  as  compared  with  the  cell-spaces  of  con¬ 
nective  tissue  elsewhere,  is  dependent  on  the  regularly  laminated  structure  of  the 

The  corpuscles  of  the  tissue— wnietti  corpuscles  (fig.  20,  A)— lie  within  the  cell- 
spaces,  corresponding  generally  with  them  in  form,  but  without  entirely  filling  them, 
tL  room  left  serving  for  the  passage  of  lymph  and  lymph-corpuscles.  The  protoplasm 
of  the  corpuscles  is  clear,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nucleus,  where  it  is 
more  granular  ;  the  cells  send  branching  processes  along  the  anastomosing  canals  ot 
the  cell-spaces,  which  join  with  those  of  neighbouring  corpuscles.  In  vertical 
sections  the  corpuscles  appear  fusiform  (fig.  19,  c),  but  horizontal  sections  show 
them  to  be  flattened  conformably  with  the  surface. 

The  cell-spaces  can  be  filled  with  fiuid  injection  by  inserting  the  nozzle  of  a  fine  syringe 
into  tL  tissue,  and  employing  a  very  low  pressure  ;  in  this  way  a  network  o  anasto„ 
stellate  figures  is  obtained  (cell-spaces,  Eeoklinghausen  s  canals)  If,  J-y  V 

fluid  is  dense  or  too  forcibly  injected,  it  becomes  extoava sated  m  the  inters^  of  tte 
fibril-bundles,  the  direction  of  which  it  takes;  and  the 
swollen  tubular  passages  running  at  right  angles  to  one 
(Bowman’s  corneal  tubes).  This  appearance  may  still  more  readily 
injected  into  the  tissue  instead  of  mercury  (the  fluid  used  by  Bowman),  and  it 
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that  the  injection  always  stops  at^  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  where  the  tissue  becomes 
closer  as  it  passes  into  the  sclerotic,  whereas  Recklinghausen’s  canals  are  continued  into 
the  cell-spaces  of  the  sclerotic. 

Frequently  in  advancing  age  there  occurs  a  deposit  of  fatty  granules  at  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  forming  a  whitish  opaque  ring  about  1mm.  from  the  corneo-sclerotic  junction  This 
ring  IS  known  as  the  arcus  senilis. 


Fig.  19. — Vertical  section 

OF  HUMAN  CORNEA  FROM 
NEAR  THE  MARGIN.  (Wal- 
deyer. )  Magnified. 

1,  epithelium  ;  2,  anterior 
homogeneous  lamina  ;  3,  sub¬ 
stantia  propria  cornese  ;  4, 
posterior  homogeneous  (elastic) 
lamina  ;  5,  endothelium  of  the 
anterior  chamber  ;  a,  oblique 
fibres  in  the  anterior  layer  of 
the  substantia  propria  ;  h, 
lamellae  the  fibres  of  wdiich 
are  cut  across,  producing  a 
dotted  appearance  ;  c,  corneal 
corpuscles  appearing  fusiform 
in  section  ;  d,  lamellae  the 
fibres  of  which  are  cut  longi¬ 
tudinally  ;  e,  transition  to  the 
sclerotic,  with  more  distinct 
fibrillation,  and  surmounted 
by  a  thicker  epithelium  ;  /, 
small  blood-vessels  cut  across 
near  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 


Membrane  of  Bow¬ 
man. — The  part  of  the 
cornea  immediately  be¬ 
neath  the  anterior  epi¬ 
thelium,  for  a  thickness 
of  O'Ol  mm.  to  0'02  mm., 
is  denser  than  the  rest  of 
the  tissue,  and  entirely 
free  from  corpuscles  (fig. 
18,  2),  {anterior  homoge¬ 
neous  lamina,  memhrane 
of  Bowman).  Although 
described  as  a  separate 
formation  it  appears  not 


to  differ  materially  in  structure  from  the  rest  of  the  corneal  substance,  fibres  from 
which  may  be  seen  passing  obliquely  towards,  and  becoming  lost  within  it 
(fig.  19,  a).  It  is  thickest  in  the  middle,  thinning  off  gradually  towards  the  edges 
of  the  cornea. 


The  membrane  of  Bescemet  (fig.  19,  4)  [menibrane  of  Demours,  posterior 
elastic  lamina,  Bowman),  not  very  closely  united  with  the  fibrous  part  of  the  cornea, 
is  transparent  and  glassy  in  appearance.  It  is  firm  and  structureless,  but  very 
elastic  ;  and  when  shreds  are  removed  from  it  they  tend  to  curl  up  with  the 
attached  surface  innermost.  It  is  not  readily  affected  by  acids,  by  boiling  in 
water,  or  by  maceration  in  alkalies,  but  under  some  conditions  it  can  be  split  up 
into  very  fine  lamellm.  In  thickness  it  varies  from  0*006  mm.  to  0*012  mm.,  being- 
thinnest  in  the  middle  and  thickening  towards  the  margin.  Here  also  there  are 
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apt  to  develop,  in  adult  age,  low  papilliform  projections  on 

membrane  •  with  old  age  these  become  more  marked  and  the  whole  membrane 
beooLs  thicker,  and  may  measure  as  much  as  0-02  mm.  It  is  lined  next  the  anterior 


Fig.  20. — A.  Corpuscles  op  the  cornea. 

B.  Cell-spaces  of  the  cornea. 


From  a  preparation  treated  with  chloride  of  gold. 
(Waldeyer. ) 

From  a  preparation  stained  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
(Waldeyer.) 


Fig.  21.— Cells  op  endothe¬ 
lium  OF  BIRD'S  CORNEA. 
(After  Sinirnow  and  Nuel.) 

chamber  with  an  en¬ 
dothelium  (fig-.  10,  5), 
which  resembles  that  on 
serous  membranes,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  single  layer 
of  flattened  polygonal 
cells  with  distinct  nuclei. 
These  cells  are  flbrillar 
in  structure,  being  tra¬ 
versed  by  bundles  of  fine 
flbrils  which  pass  from 
cell  to  cell  across  the 
intercellular  spaces  (fig. 

,and  are  probably  formed  by  threads  of  protoplasm,  for  they  undergo  ra^nd 
oration,  and  very  soon  disappear  after  death  or  removal  of  the  globe.  (iNue , 


^'"N^r  its  circumference  the  membrane  breaks  up  into  bundles  of  fibres,  vFich 
dve  atta  hment  to  the  ciliary  muscle  (see  fig.  22),  but  a  few  fitoes  are  eontmued 
fnto  the  substance  of  the  iris,  around  the  angle  of  the  anterior  0“. 
radiating  and  anastomosing  bundles  of  elastic  fibres  prolonged  from  the 
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ference  of  Descemet’s  membrane,  the  name  ligamentum  imimaium  was  given  by 
Hueck.  They  are  sometimes  known  as  the  pillars  of  the  iris.  The  fibres  which 
pass  to  the  iris  are  very  much  more  marked  in  the  eyes  of  the  sheep  and  the  ox 
than  in  the  human  eye.  The  bundles  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  are  covered 
with  endothelial  cells,  continued  from  Descemet’s  membrane,  but  these  cells  do  not 
stretch  across  the  intervals  between  the  bundles,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  aqueous 
chamber  is  prolonged  into,  and  freely  communicates  wnth  spaces  in  the  tissue 


tissue  of  insertion  of  canal  of  canal  of  tissue  of 

sclerotic.  ciliary  muscle.  Schlemm,.  Schlemm.  cornea. 


cUiary  muscle.  uveal 'picjmeul  of  iris.  iris  .stroma . 


Fig.  22. — Skctiox  (prom  the  eye  op  a  man),  showing  the  relations  op  the  ciliary  muscle  to 

THE  SCLEROTIC,  IRIS,  ANI>  THE  CAVERNOUS  SPACES  NEAR  THE  ANGLE  OP  THE  ANTERIOR  CHAMBER. 

(E.  A.  S.) 

The  figure,  which  is  copied  from  a  photograph,  includes  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ciliary  muscle, 
the  fibres  of  which  are  seen  to  be  converging  to  a  point  immediately  anterior  to  the  angle  of  the 
anterior  chamber.  Here  they  are  attached  through  the  medium  of  a  tongue  of  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
sclerotic  (consisting  mainly  of  circular  bundles)  to  the  outer  part  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  which 
forms  a  loose  tissue  with  open  meshes  lying  between  the  canal  of  Schlemm  and  the  anterior  chamber. 
To  the  right  of  the  figure  the  fibres  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  are  seen  to  be  gradually  converging 
towards  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  somewhat  beyond  the  part  shown  in  this  figure  they 
merge  into  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  The  communication  of  the  canal  of  Schlemm,  which  is  double 
in  tbis  section,  with  the  endothelial-lined  spaces  in  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  is  seen,  as  also  the 
communications  between  the  last-named  spaces  and  the  anterior  chamber. 

between  the  bundles  (fig.  22).  These  spaces  are  much  larger  and  more  distinct 
in  some  animals  than  in  man,  and  in  them  they  have  received  the  name  of  spaces 
of  Fontana.  A  similar,  but  rather  larger  space  is  found  immediately  in  front  of 
the  ligamentum  pectinatum  in  the  substance  of  the  sclerotic,  close  to  its  junction 
with  the  cornea.  This  circular  space,  which  is  elliptical  in  section,  is  knowm  as  the 
sinus  circularis  iridis^  or  canal  of  Schlemm  (fig.  22,  4). 
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The  canal  of  Schlemm  is  often  double  (fig.  22)  ;  it  communicates  with  the  spaces  between 
the  fibres  of  the  lio-amentum  pectinatum,  and  through  these  with  the  aqueous  chamber 
^he  eye  But  on  h£id,  the  caial  of  Schlemm,  and  the  other  cavernous  spaces  n 

filled  with  coloured  fluid  when  this  had  been  injected  into  the  anteiior  chambei.  wy  woo 

“es  n"t  fin“itsway  into  the  latter  during  life  is  not  f 

been  discovered  in  these  veins  or  spaces  :  the  reason  given  be  g,  g 

offered  to  its  passage  here  than  to  its  return  by  the  ordinary  paths. 

^h^S;  TSTe^So^rntt^^^^^^^  tissue  in  which  the  sp.es 

anterior  chamber  ;  it  then  comes  to  form  part  of  the  cornea. 

Vessels  and  nerves.-Ia  a  state  of  health  the  cornea  is  not  provided  with 
blood-vessels,  except  at  the  circumference,  where  the  capillaries  of  the  ooniunctiva 

Fig.  23. — Cornea  of  rabbit, 

VIEWED  ON  THE  FLAT, 
SHOWING  THE  SUBEPITHE- 
LIAL  PLEXUS  ;  CHLORIDE 
OF  GOLD  PREPARATION. 

(Ranvier.) 

n,  uerve  of  fundamental 
plexus,  giving  off  pencils  of 
fibrils,  a,  to  form  the  subepi- 
thelial  plexus,  e. 

and  sclerotic  end  in 
loops.  Neither  are  any 
lymphatic  vessels  dis- 
coverable,  unless  the 
channels  in  which  the 
nerves  run,  and  which 
are  lined  with  flattened 
cells  and  are  indirectly  in 
connection  with  the  cell- 

spaces,  are  to  be  taken  as  representing  them.  The  ,mves,on  the  other  hand  are 
very  numerous.  Derived  from  the  ciliary  nerves,  they  enter  the  fore  part  of  the 
sclerotic,  and  are  from  forty  to  forty-five  in  number  (Waldeyer),  foming  a  plexus 
which  surrounds  the  margin  of  the  cornea  (plexus  annularis).  Continued  into  the 
fibrous  part  of  the  cornea,  partly  directly,  partly  by  passing  to  the  adjacent  con¬ 
junctiva  they  retain  their  medullary  sheath  for  1  to  2  mm  and  then,  becoming 
non-medullated,  ramify  and  form  a  plexus  m  the  laminated  ^ 

anterior  surface.  From  this  fundamental  plexus  branches  pass  obliquely  thiou^h  the 
anterior  homogeneous  lamina,  where  they  divide  into  pencils  offibnls.  whose  genera 
direction  is  towards  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  which  join  with  one  anothei 
to  form  a  much  finer  and  closer  plexus  immediately  beneath  the  epithelium. 
From  fine,  varicose,  fibrils  pass  among  the  epitMium-cells, 

and  form  here  a  terminal  ramification  which  extends  almost  to  the  free  surface 
(figs.  23,  24,  and  25). 
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In  addition  to  the  nerves  which  are  destined  for  the  epithelium,  others,  for 
the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea,  come  off  from  the  primary  plexuses,  and, 
after  uniting  into  one  or  more  secondary  plexuses,  the  cords  of  which  are  still 
composite,  eventually  form,  in  and  among  the  lamiiicC,  a  terminal  ramification  of 
ultimate  fibrils,  the  meshes  of  which  are  much  more  open  than  those  of  the  intra¬ 
epithelial  network  (see  fig.  25).  An  actual  connection  of  these  nerves  with  the 


Fig.  24. — Vektical  section  oe  rab¬ 
bit’s  CORNEA,  CHLORIDE  OF 
GOLD  PREPARATION.  (Raiivier.) 

n,  r,  parts  of  fundamental  plexus  ; 
a,  vertical  branch  passing  to  sub- 
epithelial  plexus,  s ;  jo,  b,  inter- 
epithelial  ramification. 

corpuscles  of  the  cornea  pro¬ 
bably  never  occurs ;  although, 
since  the  fine  nerve-fibrils 
run  in  the  anastomosing  cell- 
spaces,  they  come  into  close 
connection  with  the  cor¬ 
puscles  and  their  processes, 
and  they  have  therefore  been  described  by  some  observers  as  being  actually  con¬ 


tinuous  with  the  latter. 


The  larger  branches  of  the  nerves  are  covered  with  a  sheath  of  flattened  cells 
which,  as  before  mentioned,  are  in  connection  with  the^corpuscles  of  the  cornea.  At 


Fig.  25. — Corpuscles  and  nerves 

IN  THE  SUBSTANTIA  PROPRIA 
OF  THE  CORNEA  OF  THE  FROG; 
CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD  PREPARA¬ 
TION.  (Waldeyer.) 

1,  bundle  of  fundamental 
plexus  ;  2,  nucleus  ;  3,  terminal 
fibril ;  4,  corneal  corpuscles. 


the  points  of  junction  of 
the  plexuses  nuclei  are 
frequently  seen  (fig.  25,  2), 
but  these  appear  to  belong 
to  the  ensheathing  cells,  and 
are  not  interpolated  in  the 
course  of  the  fibres. 


THE  VASCULAR  COAT. 

The  vascular  coat  of  the  eye  [tunica  uvea  s.  vasciilosa)  lies  within  the  corneo- 
sclerotic  coat,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  which  are  continuous  with  one  another, 
viz.,  the  choroid  and  iris.  The  choroid  is  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sclerotic,  and  the  retina  is  firmly  attached  to  its  inner  surface  ;  the  iris  is  attached 
only  at  its  circumference,  otherwise  floating  freely  in  the  aqueous  humour  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  the  lens,  with  which  it  comes  lightly  into  contact,  and  separated 
from  the  cornea  by  the  depth  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

The  choroid  coat  {tunica  choroiclea)  is  a  dark  brown  membrane  (black  in  most 
animals)  lying  between  the  sclerotic  and  the  retina.  Anteriorly  it  is  continued  into  the 
iris,  but  before  it  passes  into  this  it  forms  a  number  of  radial  thickenings  named  ciliary 
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promsses,  disposed  in  a  circle  and  projecting  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous 
humour  These  give  attachment  to  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  l^s.  Ihe 
choroid  coat  is  thickest  behind,  where  it  is  pierced  by  the  optic  nerve.  The  outer 
surface  is  connected  to  the  sclerotic  by  loose  connective  tissue  and  by  vessels  and 
nerves  which  pass  obliquely  across  a  lymph-space  which  otherwise  serves  to  separate 


Fig.  26. — Choroid 


membrane  and  iris  exposed  by  the  removal  op 
(After  ZinD.)  Twice  the  natural  size. 


the  sclerotic  and  cornea. 


partof  the  sclerotic  thrown  back  ;  J,  ciliary  muscle  ;  c,  iris  ;  c,  one  of  the  ciliary  nerves  ;  /,  one 
of  the  Yasa  vorticosa  or  choroidal  veins. 


pio-  27  —Ciliary  processes  as  seen  prom  behind.  Twice  the  natural  size. 

1,  posterior°sorface  of  the  iris,  with  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  pupil  ;  2,  anterior  part  of  the 
choroid  coat  ;  3,  ciliary  processes. 


the  two  tunics.  The  inner  surface,  which  is  smooth,  is  covered  by  the  hexagonal 
pigmented  cells  of  the  retina.  These,  when  the  retina  is  detached,  generally  ymain 
partly  adherent  to  the  choroid,  and  were  formerly  described  as  belonpng  to  that 
Lt,  but  thev  are  now  known  to  be  intimately  related,  both  morphologically  and 
physiologically,  to  the  retina.  The  ciliary  part  of  the  choroid  with  the  ciliaiy 
processes  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  ciliary  body  {corpus  cthare). 

^  The  ciliary  processes  (fig.  27),  about  seventy  in  number,  are  arranged 
meridionally,  and  together  form  a  circle.  They  consist  of  largei  and  smallei 
thickenings  without  regular  alternation.  Each  of  the  larger  ones,  measuring  abou 
•2-5  mm.  in  length  and  0-6  mm.  in  depth,  forms  a  rounded  projection  at  its  inner 
(anterior)  end,  which  is  free  from  the  pigment  which  invests  the  r^t  of  the 
structure  ;  but  externally  they  gradually  taper,  and  become  lost.  Ihe  smalle 
processes  are  only  half  as  deep  as  the  others,  and  about  one-third  as  numerous.  At 
and  near  the  inner  ends  the  processes  are  connected  by  lateral  projections. 

Structure  of  the  Choroid.— The  choroid  consists  mainly  of  blood-vessels 
united  by  delicate  connective  tissue,  which  contains  numerous  large  ramified  an 

ExterL'i^rthe  choroid  is  bounded  by  a  non-vascular  membranous  layer  simikr 
to  the  lamina  fusca  of  the  sclerotic,  and  known  as  the  lamina  suprachi^oulea.  Ihis 
is  composed  of  thin  membranes  of  a  homogeneous  aspect,  but  pervaded  by 
of  fine  elastic  fibres,  and  covered  by  large  fiat  cells.  It  contains  also  large  flattened 
pigment-cells  dispersed  irregularly  or  arranged  m  patches,  with  considerable  intervals 
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free  from  pigment-cells  ;  and  lymphoid  cells  may  occur  in  it  here  and  there  singly 
or  in  groups  (fig.  28).  It  is  loosely  united  to  the  lamina  fusca  by  vessels  and 
bands  of  connective  tissue  enclosing  pigment-cells,  and  the  two  laminae  as  well  as  the 


Fig.  28. — A  SMALL  PORTION  OF  LAMINA  SUPKA-CHOROIDEA.  Highly  magnified.  (E.  A.  S.) 

p,  pigment-cells  ;  /,  elastic  fibres  ;  n,  nuclei  of  epithelioid  cells  (the  outlines  of  the  cells  are  not 
indicated)  ;  I,  lymphoid  cells. 


uniting  structures  are  coated  with  endothelium,  a  lymph-space  being  thus  formed 
between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid.  This  space  communicates,  at  the  places  where 
the  vessels  and  nerves  pierce  the  sclerotic,  with  that  of  the  capsule  of  Tenon 
(Schwalbe). 

The  choroid  proper  resembles  in  general  structure  the  lamina  suprachoroidea, 
but  contains  in  addition  a  very  large  number  of  blood-vessels.  From  a  difference  in 
the  fineness  of  these  constituent  vessels,  it  resolves  itself  into  two  strata,  outer  and 


Fig.  29. —  Section  of  choroid.  (Cadiat. ) 

a,  membrane  of  Bruch  :  the  chorio-capillaris  is  just  above  it  ;  h,  vascular  layer  ;  c,  vein  with  blood- 
corpuscles  ;  d,  lamina  suprachoroidea. 

inner  ;  the  former  containing  the  larger  branches,  and  the  latter  the  capillary 
ramifications.  A  layer  of  connective  tissue  containing  many  elastic  fibres  whicli 
unites  the  two  strata,  and  is  nearly  free  from  pigment,  is  sometimes  described  as  a 
third  or  intermediate  part. 

Tapetum. — This  intermediate  layer  is  markedly  fibrous  in  some  mammals,  and  shines 
through  the  layer  of  choroid  and  retina  in  front  of  it,  causing  the  appearance  known  as  the 
tapetum.  In  other  mammals  and  in  fish  the  appearance  of  a  tapetum  is  produced  or 
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enhanced  by  a  layer  of  iridescent  endothelial  cells,  which  becomes  formed  immediately  within 
the  fibrous  layer  (Sattler). 

In  the  outer  part  of  the  coat  are  situated,  as  just  stated,  the  larger  branches  of 
the  vessels.  The  arteries  {short  ciliary)  are  comparatively  large  and  numerous,  and 


30. _ Lateral  view  op  the  arteries  of  the  choroid  and  iris.  (From  Arnold.) 

a  optic  nerve  ;  6,  part  of  the  sclerotic  left  behind  ;  c,  region  of  ciliary  muscle  ;  d,  iris  1,  posterior 
ciliary  arteries  piercing  the  sclerotic  and  passing  along  the  choroid  ;  2,  one  of  the  long  ciliary  arteries  ; 
3,  anterior  ciliary  arteries. 

Fig.  31.— Lateral  view  of  the  veins  of  the  choroid.  (From  Arnold.) 

1,  1,  two  trunks  of  the  vense  vorticosse  at  the  place  where  they  leave  the  choroid  and  pierce  the 
sclerotic  coat.  The  other  lettering  as  in  fig.  30, 


piercing  the  sclerotic  close  to  the  optic  nerve  (figs.  30  aud  32),  divide  into  branches 
which  are  directed  at  first  forwards  but  soon  bend  obliquely  inwards  to  end  in  the 
capillary  layer ;  whilst  the  veins  external  to  the  arteries  are  disposed  in  curves  {vasa 


Fig.  32. — Injected  blood-vessels  op 
THE  CHOROID  COAT  (from  Sap- 
pey).  30’  diameters. 

1,  one  of  the  larger  veins  ;  2, 
small  communicating  vessels  ;  3, 

branches  dividing  into  the  smallest 
vessels. 


vorticosa)  as  they  converge  to 
four  or  five  principal  trunks 
(fig.  31,  1,/;  fig.  26),  which 
pierce  the  sclerotic  about  half 
way  between  the  margin  of 
the  cornea  and  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  vessels 
are  elongated  and  stellate  pig¬ 
ment-cells.  The  veins,  like 
those  of  the  pia  mater,  have 
no  muscular  tissue  ;  they  are 
enclosed  by  an  adventitious  sheath,  between  which  and  the  endothelium,  which 
forms  the  wall  of  the  vein,  is  a  lymph-space  {perivascular  sheath).  The  arteries 
have  besides  the  ordinary  circular  muscular  fibres,  strands  of  longitudinally 
disposed  plain  muscular  tissue  in  their  adventitia.  As  the  venae  vorticosae  pass 
through  the  sclerotic  they  are  ensheathed  by  a  prolongation  of  suprachoroidal 
tissue  (Fuchs). 
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The  inner  part  of  the  choroid  coat  {tunica  RuyscMana  s.  chorio-capillaris, 
fig.  29)  is  formed  mainly  by  the  capillaries  of  the  choroidal  vessels.  From  the 
ends  of  the  arteries  the  capillaries  radiate  and  form  meshes  which  are  closer  than  in 
almost  any  other  texture,  being  especially  fine  at  the  back  of  the  eyeball,  near  the 
yellow  spot.  The  network  reaches  as  far  forwards  as  the  ora  serrata,  where  its 
meshes  become  elongated,  and  join  those  of  the  ciliary  processes. 

The  capillaries  are  embedded  in  a  soft  almost  homogeneous  tissue,  and  are  stated 
to  be.  enclosed  within  extensions  of  the  perivascular  lymifii-spaces  of  the  choroidal 
veins. 


Fig.  33. — Diagrammatic  representation  of  the  course  op  the  vessels  in  the  eye.  Horizontal 
SECTION.  (Leber.)  Arteries  and  capillaries  red;  veins  blue. 

0,  entrance  of  optic  nerve  ;  a,  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries  ;  a',  branch  to  the  optic  nerve  ;  h, 
long  posterior  ciliary  arteries  ;  c,  anterior  ciliary  vessels  ;  d,  posterior  conjunctival  vessels  ;  d' ,  anterior 
conjunctival  vessels  ;  e,  central  vessels  of  the  retina  ;  f,  vessels  of  the  inner  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  ; 
g,  vessels  of  the  outer  sheath  ;  A,  vorticose  vein  ;  i,  short  posterior  ciliary  vein  ;  I,  anastomosis  of 
choroidal  vessels  with  those  of  optic  nerve  ;  m,  chorio-capillaris  ;  n,  episcleral  vessels  ;  o,  recurrent 
artery  of  the  choroid  ;  p,  circulus  iridis  major  (in  section)  ;  q,  vessels  of  iris ;  r,  vessels  of  ciliary 
process  ;  s,  branch  from  ciliary  muscle  to  vorticose  vein  ;  t,  branch  from  ciliary  muscle  to  anterior 
ciliary  vein  ;  u,  canal  of  Schlemm  ;  v,  capillary  loop  at  margin  of  cornea. 


Fig.  34. — Vessels  op  the  choroid,  ciliary  processes,  and  iris  of  a  child.  (Arnold.) 

Magnified  10  times. 

a,  capillary  network  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  choroid,  ending  at  h,  the  ora  serrata  ;  c,  arteries  of 
the  corona  ciliaris,  supplying  the  ciliary  processes,  d,  and  passing  into  the  iris,  e  ;  /,  the  capillary  net¬ 
work  close  to  the  pupillai-y  margin  of  the  iris. 


The  veins  begin  by  the  convergence  of  the  choroidal  capillaries  in  a  whorl-like 
manner  (fig.  32)  to  form  venous  tributaries,  which  themselves  converge  again  in  a 
similar  manner  to  form  the  large  whorled  veins  or  venae  vorticosae,  by  which 
the  blood  is  conveyed  away  from  the  choroid  coat. 
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Fig.  35. — Section  throegh  the  ciliary  part  of 

THE  EYE,  lYCLEDIXG  PART  OF  THE  CORXEA,  THE 
ORA  SERRATA,  THE  IRIS  AND  THE  EDGE  OF  THE 
LENS  WITH  ITS  SUSPENSORY  LIGAMENT.  Magnified. 
(From  Fuchs.) 


C,  cornea  ;  S,  sclera  ;  Ch,  choroidea  ;  retina  ; 

Pe,  its  pigmented  epithelium  ;  o,  ora  serrata  ;  0, 
pars  ciliaris  retinse  ;  this  is  continued  over  the  ciliary 
processes  ;  pe,  pc,  pigmented  and  non-pigmented 
cells  of  pars  ciliaris  ;  L,  lens  ;  M,  ciliary  muscle  ; 

r,  its  radiating  fibres  ;  Mu,  circular  ciliary  muscle  ;  ,  .  .  ^  ^  i  i  i 

ci,  anterior  ciliary  artery;  s,  canal  of  Schlemm  ;  r,  origin  of  ciliary  ^muscle  ;  c,c,  toicls  ancl 

depressions  in  anterior  surface  of  iris  ;  cr,  a  crevice  in  this  surface  (?  artificial)  ;  sp,  sphincter  pupillffi  , 
p,  edge  of  pupil  ;  P,  most  prominent  part  of  ciliary  process;  //,  pigment  behind  iris  (pars  iridica 
retinae),  detached  at  V ;  ft,  bloodvessel  ;  z,  zonula  of  Zinn  ;  z  ,  z’ ,  its  continuation  on  the  suspensory 
ligament  ;  /,/,  spaces  between  the  fibres  of  the  suspensory  ligament  :  I',  capsule  of  lens. 
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On  the  inner  surface  of  the  tunica  Ruyschiana  is  a  structureless  or  finely 
fibrillated  transparent  membrane,  the  membrane,  of  Bruch  (fig.  20,  a),  which 
lies  next  to  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the  retina,  and,  especially  anteriorly  in 
the  region  of  the  ciliary  processes,  presents  on  its  outer  surface  numerous 
microscopic  reticulations.  It  tends  to  become  thickened  as  age  advances. 

The  ciliary  processes  {coiyus  ciliare)  have  the  same  structure  as  the  rest  of 
the  choroid  ;  but  the  capillary  plexus  of  the  vessels  is  less  fine,  and  has  meshes 
Avith  chiefly  a  longitudinal  direction  ;  and  the  ramified  cells,  fcAver  in  number,  are 
devoid  of  pigment  towards  the  free  extremities  of  the  folds.  The  ciliary  processes 


tissue  of  i/iscrtion  of  canal  of  canal  of  tissue  of 

sclerotic.  ciliary  muscle.  Schlcmm.  Schlemm.  cornea. 


ciliary  muscle.  uveal  pigment  of  iris.  iris  stroma. 


Fig.  36. — Section  (from  the  eye  of  a  man),  shoavino  the  relations  of  the  ciliary  muscle  to 

THE  SCLEROTIC,  IRIS,  AND  THE  CAVERNOUS  SPACES  NEAR  THE  ANGLE  OF  THE  ANTERIOR  CHAMBER. 

(E.  A.  S.) 

The  figure  (which  is  copied  from  a  photograph)  includes  only  a  small  iiortion  of  the  ciliary  muscle, 
the  fibres  of  which  are  seen  to  be  converging  to  a  point  immediately  anterior  to  the  angle  of  the  anterioi- 
chamber.  Here  they  are  attached  through  the  medium  of  a  tongue  of  fibrous  tissue  of  the  sclerotic 
(consisting  mainly  of  circular  bundles)  to  the  outer  part  of  the  ligameutum  pectinatum,  which  forms 
a  loose  tissue  with  open  meshes  l.ving  between  the  canal  of  Schlemm  and  the  anterior  chamber.  To  the 
right  of  the  figure  the  fibres  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  are  seen  to  be  gradually  converging  towiu’ds 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  somewhat  beyond  the  part  shown  in  this  figure  they  merge  into 
the  membrane  of  Descemet.  The  communication  of  the  canal  of  Schlemm,  which  is  double  in  this 
section,  with  the  endothelial-lined  spaces  in  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  is  seen,  as  also  the  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  last  named  spaces  and  the  anterior  chamber. 


are  penetrated  for  a  certain  distance  by  glandular  invaginations  of  the  pigmented 
epithelium  Avhich  covers  their  free  surface  (Collins).  These  cihary  glands  probably 
assist  in  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humour. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  ciliary  processes  (fig.  31,  d^  are  very  numerous  ;  they 
are  derived  from  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries  and  from  the  vessels  of  the  fore  part  of 
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the  choroidal  membrane,  Several  small  arterial  branches  enter  the  outer  part  of  each 
ciliary  process,  at  first  running  parallel  to  each  other  and  communicating  sparingly. 
As  they  enter  the  prominent  folded  portion,  the  vessels  become  tortuous,  subdivide 
minutely,  and  inosculate  frequently.  Finally  they  form  short  arches  or  loops,  and 
turn  backwards  to  pour  their  contents  into  the  radicles  of  the  veins.  On  the  free 
border  of  the  fold,  one  artery,  larger  than  the  rest,  extends  the  whole  length  of  each 
ciliary  process,  and  communicates  through  intervening  vessels  with  a  long  venous 
trunk  which  runs  a  similar  course  on  the  attached  surface. 

Ciliary  muscle. — The  anterior  part  of  the  choroid,  opposite  the  ciliary  pro¬ 
cesses,  is  considerably  thickened.  The  thickening  is  triangular  in  section,  and  is 
produced  by  a  zone  of  plain  muscular  tissue,  forming  the  ciliary  muscle  (Bowman) 
{tensor  choroidece,  Bruecke).  The  main  part  of  this  muscle  arises  (figs.  35,  36)  by 
a  thin  flat  expansion  from  the  fore  part  of  the  sclerotic  close  to  the  cornea,  between 

A  Fig.  37. — Diagrams  showing  the 

COMPARATIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
THE  CIRCULAR  FIBRES  OP  THE 
CILIARY  MUSCLE  IN 

A,  the  normal  or  emmetropic  ej^e  ; 

B,  the  hypermetropic  eye  ;  and 

C,  the  myopic  eye,  (Fuchs.) 

the  canal  of  Schlemm  and  the 
anterior  chamber,  its  fibres 
being  attached  to  the  bundles 
B  of  the  ligament um  pectinatum 

which  occupies  this  position. 
The  muscular  fibres,  spread¬ 
ing  radially  (meridionally), 
are  directed  backwards  (fig. 
35,  M),  to  be  inserted  into 
the  choroid  coat  opposite  to 
the  ciliary  processes,  and 
partly  further  back.  At  their 
insertion  the  fibres  pass 
C  obliquely  and  inter-cross  so 

as  to  form  peculiar  stellate 
figures.  According  to  Wal- 
deyer,  a  small  portion  (the 
outermost)  is  sometimes  in¬ 
serted  into  the  sclerotic  coat,^ 
but  this  must  be  very  rare, 
for  the  sclerotic  always  be¬ 
comes  detached  with  the 
greatest  ease  from  this  part  of  the  muscle.  The  radial  fibres  pass  towards  the  iris 
into  a  ring  of  fibres  (fig.  35,  Mu\  which  have  a  circular  course  around  the  insertion 
of  the  iris.  This  set  forms  the  circular  ciliary  muscle  of  H.  Muller  and  is  much 
developed  in  hypermetropic  eyes,  but  atrophied,  or  even  absent  altogether,  in  myopic 
(Iwanofif)  (fig.  37).  It  was  formerly  described  as  the  ciliary  ligament  In  birds  the 
ciliary  muscle  is  composed  of  cross-striped  muscular  fibres.  When  the  ciliary  muscle 
contracts  it  tends  to  draw  the  choroid  and  ciliary  processes  forwards  and  inwards. 


^  This  part,  if  present,  is  the  homologue  of  an  important  portion  of  the  ciliary  muscle  of  birds 
which  is  known  as  the  Cramptonian  muscle. 
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The  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens  is  thus  relaxed  and  the  lens  becomes  more 
convex. 

The  nerves  of  the  choroid  will  be  described  with  those  of  the  iris. 

The  iris  is  the  contractile  and  coloured  membrane  which  is  seen  behind  the 
transparent  cornea,  and  gives  the  tint  to  the  eye.  In  its  centre  it  is  perforated  by 
an  aperture — the  pupil. 

At  its  circumferential  border,  which  is  nearly  circular,  the  iris  is  continuous 
with  the  choroid,  and  by  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  with  the  cornea  :  the  free 
inner  edge  is  the  boundary  of  the  pupil.  The  iris  measures  about  II  mm.  across, 
and,  in  a  state  of  rest,  about  5  mm.  from  the  circumference  to  the  pupil  (slightly 
less  on  the  nasal  side)  :  its  thickness  is  about  O’ 4  mm.  The  anterior  surface, 
variously  coloured  in  different  eyes,  is  marked  by  waved  lines  converging  towards  the 
pupil,  near  which  they  join  in  a  series  of  irregular  elevations  ;  and,  internal  to  these, 
other  finer  lines  pass  to  the  pupil.  The  appearance  is  produced  by  the  sub¬ 
jacent  blood-vessels.  The  posterior  surface  is  covered  with  dark  pigment  cells  (2)ars 
retinalis),  and  is  marked  by  a  number  of  fine  converging  folds  or  thickenings 
prolonged  from  the  ciliary  processes. 

Fig.  38. - CiLIAKY  PROCESSES  AS  SEEN  FROM  BEHIND. 

(Twice  the  natural  size.) 

1 ,  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  with  the  sphincter  muscle 
of  the  pupil  ;  2,  anterior  part  of  the  choroid  coat  ;  3,  ciliary 
processes. 

The  pupil  is  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  is 
usually  placed  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
centre  of  the  iris.  It  is  constantly  varying  in 
size  during  life,  the  variation  ranging  from  I  mm. 
to  8  mm.  It  is  habitually  wider  in  young  than 
in  old  persons. 

Structure  of  the  iris. — A  delicate  connective  tissue  forms  the  framework  or 
stroma  of  the  iris  (fig.  39).  It  contains  also  very  numerous  vessels  and  nerves. 
The  endothelial  layer  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet  (fig.  36)  is  continued  from 
the  margin  of  the  cornea  over  the  front  of  the  iris  ;  its  cells  are  smaller  and  more 
granular  than  those  which  cover  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  but  are  otherwise 
similar.  Depressions  of  some  size  have  been  described  in  this  anterior  surface  of 
the  iris  (Fuchs,  Kuel  and  Cornil):  these  have  been  termed  stomata,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  are  analogous  to  the  openings  of  the  same  name  which  occur  in 
serous  membranes  and  communicate  with  subjacent  lymphatics.  The  posterior 
surface  of  the  iris  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  pigmented  epithelium  twm  or  three  cells 
deep.  This  is  continuous  with  the  (retinal)  pigmentary  layer  covering  the  ciliary 
processes,  and  ends  abruptly  at  the  margin  of  the  pupil  ;  it  forms  what  is  known  as 
the  pars  retinalis  iridis  {pars  iridicaretince),  as  distinguished  from  ih^pars  choroidalis 
or  stroma. 

The  stroma  consists  of  cells  and  fibres  of  connective  tissue,  the  latter  directed 
for  the  most  part  radially  towards  the  pupil.  In  the  substance  of  the  iris  anteriorly 
and  throughout  its  thickness  are  variously-shaped  ramified  pigment  cells  like  those 
in  the  choroid.  The  pigment  contained  in  them  is  yellow,  or  of  lighter  or  darker 
shades  of  brown,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  eye.  The  colour  of  the  iris  depends 
partly  on  the  pigment  in  the  cells  of  the  pars  retinalis,  partly  on  that  in  the  stroma 
cells  ;  in  the  eye  of  the  infant  and  in  the  different  shades  of  blue  eye  it  arises 
from  the  black  pigment  of  the  posterior  surface  appearing  more  or  less  through  the 
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stroma,  which  iu  such  cases  is  ouiy  slightly  coloured  or  is  colourless  ;  but  iu  the 
black,  brown,  aud  grey  eye,  the  colour  is  due  to  the  pigment  cells  scattered  through 
the  substance  of  the  stroma  itself. 

The  muscular  tissue  of  the  iris  is  disposed  as  a  ring  (sphinder  puyUlM) 
around  the  pupil,  and  as  rays  {dilatator  papilUz)  from  the  sphincter  to  the 
circumference. 

A 


B 


Fig.  39.— Two  sECTiu.NS  of  the  huh.v>- 


iKi?  :  A,  kJlOIAl  :  B,  TAtiE.v  the  kadii  Ketzia*). 

Highly  hagsified. 


6,  basement  membrane  and  endothelium  ot 
of  sphincter  pupillse,  cut  across  (in  ;  d, 
retinseb 


anterior  surface  :  itr.,  stroma;  bundles  of  fibres 
layer  of  dilatator  pupilla?  ;  r,  pigment  (pars  indica 


The  sphincter  muscle  (tia.  «•>,  ;  39,  s.  and  fisr.  40.  ai  is  a  narrow  band  abwt 

O-.i  mm.  wide,  situated  clos..‘  to  the  pupil  posteriorly  and  cousisang  ot  a  number 
of  bundles  of  plain  muscular  tissue  nmnins  concentr.cally  with  the  margin  ot 
the  pupil.  Here  the  bundles  are  closely  arranged,  but  further  from  the  margin 

ihev  are  more  separated,  and  form  less  complete  rings. 

'The  dilator  (b).  less  apparent  than  the  sphincter,  begins  at  the  ciliary  or 
outer  mar<rin  of  the  iris,  aud  its  fibres  form  a  contiuuous  membrane  close  to  the 
posterior  surface,  couveri^imr  towards  the  pupil.  Here  they  bend  round  and  blend 
with  the  sphincter,  some  reaching  nearly  to  its  inner  margin.  At  their  origin 
at  the  ciliary  margin,  they  abo  arch  round  and  take  a  somewhat  circular 

direction. 


The  maioritv  of  recent  writers  on  the  subject  have  faEed  to  find  evidence  of  the  eirm™<:e 
of  a  d^rct  iaVer  of  dilatator  fibres  and  have  consequently  denied  its  existence  m  man  and 
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mammals  It  is  admitted,  however,  to  be  well  developed  in  birds  (where  like  the  intraocular 
muscular  tissue  g-enerally  it  is  of  the  striped  variety)  and,  amono-st  mammals,  in  the  otter. 
Other  wnters  have  strenuously  contended  for  the  existence  of  a  dilatator  muscle.  I  liave 
myself  obtamed  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  thin  lnyex  of  fibres  at  the  back  of 
the  ins,  under  the  pigment-cells,  having  all  the  appearance  of  fiat  plain  muscle-cells.  Recently 
physiologica  proof  of  the_  existence  of  dilatator  fibres  has  been  furnished  in  the  cat  and 
other  animals  by  the  experiments  of  Langley  and  Anderson 

The  choroidal  part  of  the  iris  is  often  described  as  being  bounded  on  its  anterior  and 


Fig.  40. — Segment  of  the  iris,  seen  from  the 

POSTERIOR  SURFACE  AFTER  REMOVAL  OF  THE 
UVEAL  PIGMENT  (Iwanoff). 

a,  sphincter  muscle  ;  b,  dilatator  muscle  of  the 
pupil. 

posterior  surfaces  by  special  layers,  which  have 
been  termed  the  anterior  and  posterior  limiting 
or  hyaline  layers.  Of  these,  the  anterior  layer 
is  merely  the  superficial  part  of  the  general 
stroma,  having  the  fibres  and  cells  somewhat 
more  closely  an-anged  ;  and  what  has  usually 
been  described  as  the  posterior  is  probably  the 
thin  muscular  sheet  of  the  dilatator  pupillse. 

There  may,  however,  be  a  thin  membrane  corresponding  to  the  membrane  of  Bruch  of  the 
choroid  immediately  underlying  the  epithelium  of  the  pars  retinalis. 


Vessels  of  the  iris  (figs.  30  to  34,  and  fig.  41).— Tlie  long  ciliarij  arteries, 
two  in  number,  pierce  the  sclerotic  a  little  in  advance,  and  one  on  each  side,  of 
the  optic  nerve.  Having  gained  the  interval  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid 
coats,  they  extend  horizontally  forwards  covered  by  loose  connective  tissue  to  the 
ciliary  muscle.  In  this  course  they  lie  nearly  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  axis  of 
the  eye-ball,  the  outer  vessel  being  a  little  above,  and  the  inner  one  a  little  below 
the  level  of  that  line.  A  little  behind  the  attached  margin  of  the  iris,  each  vessel 
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Fig.  41, — Front  VIEW  of  the  blood-vessels 

OF  THE  CHOROID  COAT  AND  IRIS  FROM 
BEFORE.  (Arnold.)  Magnified  2|  times. 

A,  choroid  ;  b,  iris  ;  c,  ciliary  muscle  ; 
1,  1,  long  ciliary  arteries  ;  2,  2,  five  of  the 
anterior  ciliary  arteries  ramifying  at  the 
outer  margin  of  the  iris  ;  3,  loop  of  com¬ 
munication  between  one  of  the  anterior  and 
one  of  the  long  ciliary  arteries  ;  4,  internal 
circle  and  network  of  the  vessels  of  the  iris  ; 
5,  external  radial  network  of  vessels. 


divides  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
branch,  and  these,  anastomosing 
with  the  corresponding  vessels  on 
the  opposite  side  and  with  the  an¬ 
terior  ciliary,  form  a  vascular  ring 
{cir cuius  major,  fig.  33,  fig.  41,  3) 
in  this  situation.  From  this  circle 
small  branches  arise  to  supply  the 
ciliary  muscle  ;  whilst  others  converge  towards  the  pupil,  and  there,  freely  com¬ 
municating  by  transverse  offsets  from  one  to  another,  form  a  second  circle  of 
anastomosis  (circulus  minor),  from  which  capillaries  are  continued  inwardly  and  end 
in  small  veins. 

The  anterior  ciliary  arteries  (fig.  33,  c,  fig.  41,  2,  2),  five  or  six  in  number, 
but  smaller  than  the  vessels  just  described,  are  supplied  from  the  musclnar  and 
lachrymal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  pierce  the  sclerotic  about 


arce^'l^ 

■joosb&yiof'^ 
ciilcu'y  arberC^^ 

.  43.— Diagram  showing  the  principal  nerves  and  blood-vessels  of  the  eyeball.  (Testut.) 

hthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  pierce  the  sclerotic  near  the  entrance  of  the 
bic  nerve,  and  come  immediately  into  contact  with  the  choroid.  They  are  some 
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2  mm.  behind  the  margin  of  the  cornea  ;  they  divide  into  branches  which  supply 
the  ciliary  processes,  and  join  the  circulus  major. 

Fig.  42. _ Pupillary  membrane  of  new-born  kitten, 

injected.  (Kolliker,  from  a  preparation  by 
Thiersch.)  Magnified. 

Besides  these  special  arteries,  numerous 
n-finute  vessels  enter  the  iris  from  the  ciliary 
processes. 

The  veins  of  the  iris  follow  closely  the 
arrangement  of  the  arteries  just  described. 
The  canal  of  Schlemm  communicates  with 
this  system  of  vessels. 

Pupillary  membrane.  —  In  the  foetus  the 
pupil  is  closed  by  a  thin  transparent  vascular  mem¬ 
brane,  the  vessels  in  which  are  continued  from 
those  of  the  iris  and  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens 
(which  is  also  vascular  in  the  foetus).  Near  the 
middle  of  the  pupil  the  vessels  of  the  membrane  loop  round,  leaving  the  centre  free  from 
vessels.  They  disappear  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of  foetal  life,  becoming  obliteiated 
from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference,  and  the  membrane  itself  is  gradually  absorbed  in 
like  manner.  A  few  shreds  may  still  remain  at  birth  :  sometimes  the  whole  membrane  persists. 

Nerves  of  the  choroid  and  iris. — The  ciliary  nerves  (fig.  43),  about  fifteen 
in  number,  and  derived  from  the  ciliary  ganglion  and  the  nasal  branch  of  the 
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what  flattened  in  form,  are  partly  imbedded  in  o-rooves  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sclerotic,  and  communicate  occasionally  with  each  other  before  supplying-  the  cornea 
and  entering  the  ciliary  muscle.  When  the  sclerotic  is  carefully  separated  from 
the  subjacent  structures,  these  nerves  are  seen  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  choroid, 


Fig.  44.— Distribution  OF  NERA^ES  in  the  iris 
(Kolliker).  50  Diameters. 

The  preparation  Avas  from  the  eye  of  an  albino 
rabbit ;  a,  smaller  branches  of  the  ciliary  nerves 
advancing  from  the  choroid  ;  5,  loops  of  union 
between  them  at  the  margin  of  the  iris  ;  c, 
arches  of  union  in  the  iris  ;  c',  finer  plexus  in 
the  inner  part ;  e,  sphincter  pupillae  muscle. 

into  which  they  send  branches,  and 
in  which  they  form  a  gangliated  plexus 
amongst  the  blood-vessels,  the  groups 
of  ganglion-cells  being  often  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  Within  the 
ciliary  muscle  the  nerves  also  subdivide  minutely,  forming  here  another  plexus, 
which  contains  a  number  of  medullated  fibres,  and  the  cells'  of  which  are  smaller! 
A  few  recurrent  branches  appear  to  pass  back  from  it  into  the  choroid  coat,  but 
the  greater  number  pass  on  to  the  iris  (fig.  44,  a,  a).  In  the  iris  the  nerves 
follow  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  dividing  into  branches,  which  communicate 
with  one  another  as  far  as  the  pupil,  forming  a  close  plexus  of  fine  non-medullated 
fibres.  Their  ultimate  destination  is  probably  mainly  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
iris  and  of  its  vessels. 


THE  RETINA. 

The  retina  is  a  delicate  membrane,  which  contains  the  expanded  termination  of 
the  optic  nerve.  It  lies  within  the  choroid  coat,  and  rests  on  the  hyaloid  membrane 
of  the  vitreous  humour.  It  extends  forwards  nearly  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  ciliary 
processes  of  the  choroid,  where  it  ends  in  an  indented  border,  named  ora  serrata 
(fig.  45).  From  this  border  there  is  continued  ouAvards  a  thin  layer  of  a  diflPerent 
structure  and  containing  no  nerve-fibres,  the  pars  ciliaris  retince,  which  reaches  as 
far  as  the  tips  of  the  ciliary  processes,  and  there  gives  place  to  the  double  layer  of 
pigment  knowm  as  the  uvea,  which  is  continued  on  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris  {pars  inchca  retince).  The  thickness  of  the  retina  diminishes  from  behind 
forwards,  from  0*5  mm.  near  the  yellow  spot  to  OT  mm.  at  the  ora  serrata.  In 
the  fresh  eye  it  is  translucent  and  of  a  light  pink  colour,  but  of  a  purple-red 
colour  if  kept  in  the  dark  for  a  little  while  before  removal.  Under  the  influence 
of  sunlight  it  is  quickly  bleached  and  after  death  it  soon  becomes  opaque.  The 
colouring  matter  was  discovered  by  Boll  and  has  been  specially  investigated  by 
Kuhne,  wdio  has  given  it  the  name  of  rhodopsin.  It  is  absent  at  the  yellow  spot 
and  central  fovea,  and  also  close  to  the  ora  serrata.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
retina  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  hexagonal  pigment-cells  which  send  fine  offsets 
between  the  elements  of  the  next  retinal  layer :  the  rhodopsin  becomes  developed  in 
this  layer  by  the  agency  of  these  pigment-cells.  When  the  choroid  is  detached 
these  offsets  are  ruptured  and  the  pigment-cells  come  away  with  it,  so  that  this  layer 
Avas  formerly  described  as  part  of  the  choroid  coat. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  retina  is  smooth  :  on  it  the  following  objects  may  be 
seen.  In  the  axis  of  the  ball*  is  a  yellow^  ^^ot— macula  hdea  {limlus  Juteus, 
Sommerring) — which  is  somewUat  elliptical  in  shape  (fig.  45),  and  about  1  to  2  mm. 
in  diameter  :  in  the  centre  of  this,  again,  is  a  slight  holloAv,  fovea  centralis,  0'2  mm. 
to  0*4  mm.  in  diameter  (fig.  45),  and,  as  the  retina  is  thinner  here  than  elseAvhere, 
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the  pigmentary  layer  is  more  clearly  visible  through  it  in  the  dead  condition,  giving 
rise  to  an  appearance  as  of  a  hole  through  the  tunic.  About  3  mm.  inside  the 
yellow  spot  and  about  1  mm.  below  the  level  of  a  horizontal  line  through  the 
posterior  pole  of  the  eyeball  is  a  pale,  round  disc,  porus  opticus  (figs.  46  and  47), 


The  line  a  b  passes  through  the  equator,  x  y  through  the  visual  axis  of  the  eye, 

where  the  optic  nerve  pierces  the  retina  and  expands  to  form  its  inner  layer.  The 
circumference  of  the  disc  is  slightly  elevated  to  form  an  eminence  {colliculus ^  nervi 
optici)  (fig.  45)  and  in  its  centre,  which  often  shows  a  well-marked  depression,  is 
the  point  from  which  the  vessels  of  the  retina  branch. 


THE  RETINA. 


87 


When  examined  during-  life  by  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  optic  disc  appears 
ot  a  lig-ht  grey  tint,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  red  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  field.  In 
the  central  depression  of  the  disc  are  remnants  of  the  tissue  which,  in  the  foetus,  accom- 


A 


C 


Fig.  46. — Views  op  the  posterior  part  of  the  retina.  Variously  magnified. 

A.  — The  posterior  half  of  the  retina  of  the  left  eye,  viewed  from  before.  (Henle. )  Twice  the 
natural  size. 

s,  cut  edge  of  the  sclerotic  ;  ch,  choroid  ;  r,  retina  :  in  the  interior  at  the  middle  the  macula  lutea 
M-ith  the  depression  of  the  fovea  centralis  is  represented  by  a  slight  oval  shade  ;  towards  the  left  side 
the  light  spot  indicates  the  colliculus  or  eminence  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  from  the  centre 
of  which  the  arteria  centralis  is  seen  sending  its  branches  into  the  retina,  leaving  the  part  occupied  by 
the  macula  comparatively  free. 

B.  — Fundus  of  the  eye,  as  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  (Jaeger.)  Somewhat  magnified. 

a,  a,  arteries  ;  v,  v,  veins  ;  /,  fovea. 

C.  — The  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  as  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  (Jaeger.)  Magnified 
still  more. 

A,  optic  nerve,  passing  through  the  lamina  cribrosa,  L,  which  shows  througli  the  disc-like  e.xpansion 
of  the  entering  nerve  ;  a,  ring  of  connective  tissue  ;  h,  choroidal  ring  ;  c,  branches  of  the  central  artery 
of  the  retina,  g  ;  d,  branches  of  the  central  vein,  li  ;  n,  inner  or  nasal  side  ;  t,  outer  or  temjjoral  side. 
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Danied  the  prolongation  of  the  .central  artery  of  the  retina  along  the  canal  of  Stilling 
(fig.  45)  through  the  vitreous  body  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  ;  in  some  eyes  this  tissue  can 
be"followed  for  some  distance  into  the  vitreous  humour. 


Fi(T  47  —Section  through  the  place  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  (B),  together  with  the 

OPHTHALMOSCOPIC  VIEW  OF  THE  DISC  (A),  TO  SHOW  THE  CORRESPONDING  PARTS  OP  THE  TWO. 

(Fuchs,  after  Jaeger.) 

c  cl  lines  of  correspondence  ;  b,  depression  in  centre  of  disc  ;  r,  retina  ;  cb,  choroid  ;  si,  so,  inner 
and  outer  parts  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  s  ;  cf,  a  ciliary  artery  cut  longitudinally  -  a,  v  central  arteiy  and 
vein  ;  scl,  subdural  space  ;  sa,  subarachnoid  space  ;  clu,  dural  sheath  ;  ar,  arachnoidal  sheath  of  nerve  , 
p,  pial  sheath  :  n,  nerve  bundles  ;  sc,  septa  between  them. 


MICROSCOPIC  STRUCTURE  OP  THE  RETINA. 

When  vertical  sections  of  the  retina,  i.e.,  sections  made  perpendicularly  to  its 
surface,  are  submitted  to  microscopic  examination,  eight  distincc^  strata  are  recog¬ 
nizable’  together  with  certain  fibrous  structures  which  pass  vertically  through  the 
membrane  and  connect  the  several  layers. 

The  following  are  the  designations  of  the  layers,  from  within  outwards  : 

1.  The  layer  of  nerve-fibres  {siralum  ojjticum). 

2.  The  layer  of  nerve-cells  {ganglion  nervi  optici). 

8.  The  inner  molecular  layer  {stratum  reticulare  internum). 

A.  The  inner  nuclear  layer  {stratum  granularum  internum,  ganglion  retime). 

5.  The  outer  molecular  layer  {stratum  reticulare  externum). 

6.  The  outer  nuclear  layer  {stratum  granularum  externum). 

7.  The  layer  of  rods  and  cones  {stratum  hacillorum). 

8.  The  layer  of  hexagonal  pigment  cells  {stratum  nigrum). 

In  addition  to  these  eight  strata  two  very  delicate  membranes  have  been 
described — the  one,  memlrana  limitans  interna,  bounding  the  retina  on  its  inner 
surface,  next  to  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour ;  the  other,  membrana 
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limitans  externa^  between  the  outer  nuclear  layer  and  the  layer  of  rods  and 
cones  ;  but,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained,  these  so-called  “  membranes  ”  are  merely 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  sustentacular  tissue  of  the  retina.  The  accompanying 
figure,  from  Max  Schultze,  represents  diagrammatically  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  layers  (fig.  48). 

The  several  layers  of  the  retina  will  first  be  considered  successively  as  they  are 
met  with  from  within  out,  after  which  the  sustentacular  fibres  or  fibres  of  Muller, 
which  traverse  several  of  the  layers,  and  the  connection  of  the  nervous  elements 


Outer  or  choroidal  surface. 


8.  Layer  of  pigment  cells. 


7.  Layer  of  rods  and  cones. 


.  .Membrana  liinitans  externa. 


6.  Outer  nuclear  layer. 


5.  Outer  molecular  layer. 


4.  Inner  nuclear  layer. 


3.  Inner  molecular  layer 


2.  Layer  of  nerve-cells. 

1.  Layer  of  nerve-fibres. 
_ .  .  ,  Membrana  liinitans  interna 

Inner  or  vitreous  surface. 

Fig.  48.  — Diaorammatio  section  of  the  human  retina  (Schultze). 


throughout  the  retina  with  one  another  will  be  described.  Finally  an  account  will 
be  given  of  those  parts  of  the  retina  which  present  points  of  difference  from  the  rest, 
especially  the  central  fovea,  and  the  ciliary  part. 

1.  liayer  of  nerve-fibres. — The  optic  nerve  passes  at  the  porus  opticus 
directly  through  the  thickness  of  the  retina  to  reach  its  inner  surface  (fig.  47) 
on  which  it  spreads  out  in  the  form  of  a  membrane  which  extends  to  the  ora 
serrata.  Its  fibres,  which  are  destitute  of  a  primitive  sheath  and  vary  much  in 
size,  but  are  mostly  small,  lose  their  medullary  sheath  on  reaching  the  retina, 
consisting  there  normally  of  axis-cylinder  only  (Bowman).  In  rare  cases  some  of 
them  may  retain  their  medullary  sheath  for  a  short  distance.  4  hey  are  collected 
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into  small  bundles,  which,  compressed  laterally,  intercommunicate  and  form  a 
delicate  web  with  narrow  elongated  meshes  (fig.  49).  At  the  yellow  spot  this  layer 
is  almost  wanting,  and  indeed  it  ceases  at  the  central  fovea,  but  elsewhere  it  forms 
a  continuous  stratum,  gradually  diminishing  in  thickness  in  front,  interrupted  only 
by  the  enlarged  ends  of  the  fibres  of  Midler  to  be  afterwards  described  (fig-  48,  1). 
The  nerve-bundles,  as  well  as  the  cells  of  the  next  layer,  are  partially  supported  by 
neuroglia-cells  (spider-cells).  Most  of  the  fibres  are  continuous  with  the  axis- 
cylinder  processes  of  the  cells  of  the  next  layer  (fig.  50,  i.),  but  some  are  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  second  and  third  layers,  and  end  by  ramifying  either  in  the 
inner  molecular  layer  or  amongst  the  elements  of  the  fourth  layer  (inner  granules), 
the  terminations  being  frequently  somewhat  knobbed  or  enlarged  (fig.  50,  i.,  m). 

2.  Ganglionic  layer. — Immediately  external  to  the  nerve-fibre  layer  is  a 
stratum  of  nerve-cells  (fig.  48,  2),  having  in  the  fresh  condition  a  pellucid  aspect. 
The  cells  vary  much  in  size  and  in  figure,  some  being  spheroidal,  others  more  pyii- 
form.  Each  cell  has  a  single  unbranched  nerve-fibre  process  extending  obliquely 


Pig.  49. _ Magnified  view  of  the  innermqst  layer  op  the  retina,  showing  the  bundles  of 

OFTIO  nerve  fibres  RADIATING  FROM  THE  PAPILLA.  (Merkel.) 

from  its  rounded  inner  extremity  amongst  the  fibres  of  the  preceding  layer,  with 
one  of  which  it  is  continuous.  From  the  opposite  end  of  the  cell,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  imbedded  in,  the  substance  of  the  succeeding  layer,  one,  two,  or  more  much 
thicker  protoplasmic  processes  extend  outwards  for  a  variable  distance  into  that 
stratum,  and  branch  in  its  substance  (fig.  50,  v.,  vi.,  vii.).  The  branching  occurs 
at  different  levels  for  different  cells,  the  smaller  cells  as  a  rule  having  the  teiminal 
ramification  of  their  protoplasmic  processes  nearer  the  ganglionic  layer,  the  larger 
ones  nearer  the  inner  nuclear  layer.  The  arborisations  are  mostly  flattened 
conformably  with  the  retinal  strata,  and  in  sections  of  retina  produce  the  appearance 
of  coarse  lines  in  the  molecular  stratum.  The  number  of  nerve-cells  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  thickness  of  the  ganglionic  layer  in  the  different  regions  of  the  retina 
varies  largely.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  retina  they  form  a  single  stratum, 
but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  yellow  spot  they  are  placed  two  or  three  deep.  At 
the  spot  itself  (fig.  GO,  2)  they  are  very  thickly  set  ;  the  cells  are  also  smaller  heie. 
Towards  the  ora  serrata,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  but  a  single  stratum,  and  that 
frequently  incomplete. 
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The  gangflion-cells  of  the  retina  may  he  classed  into  those  the  protoplasmic  or  peripheral 
processes  of  which  ramify  in  a  diffuse  manner  in  the  inner  molecular  layer,  and  those  the 
protoplasmic  processes  of  which  are  ramified  horizontally  in  one  or  more  of  the  strata  of  that 
layer,  where  they  interlace  with  similar  ramifications  from  the  cells  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer. 
The  diffusely  ramifying-  cells  (fig.  60,  vii.,  i)  are  usually  small  and  with  slender  processes,  and 
this  is  also  the  case  with  some  of  the  cells  with  stratified  processes  (fig.  60,  v.,  a  ;  vi.,  c),  hut 
many  of  the  latter  are  larger,  sometimes  very  large  (giant  cells),  and  with  comparatively 
coarse  processes. 

The  cells  with  stratified^  processes  are  classified  hy  R.  y  Cajal  according  to  the  stratum  of 
the  inner  molecular  layer  in  which  these  processes  ramify.  Some  ramify,  however,  in  two, 
and  even  in  more  layers  (hi-  and  multi-stratified).  Three  types  of  the  stratified  cells  can 
usually  he  distinguished.  They  ma_y  he  termed  fii'st,  second,  and  fJriirl,  or  from  their  relative 
size,  Jarrie,  medium,  and  smadl,  and  some  of  each  type  appear  to  belong,  as  regards  the  dis- 
trihution  of  their  arhorescence,  to  each  stratum  of  the  inner  molecular  layer. 

First  Those  of  the  large  type  have  a  thick  axis-cylinder  process  and  one,  two,  or 

more  coarse  protoplasmic  processes,  varying  in  vertical  extent  in  different  cells  according  to 
the  stratum  of  the  inner  molecular  layer  for  which  they  are  destined.  Their  terminal 
arhorescences  extend  over  a  considerable  area,  and  are  open  in  nature.  The  largest  cells  of  this 
type  (giant  cells)  send  their  processes  to  the  outer  strata  of  the  molecular  layer  (fig.  63,  vii., 
a,  c,  e)  ;  processes  to  the  inner  strata  come  from  cells  of  the  same  type  but  of  smaller  size. 

Second  tyjye.—The  ganglion-cells  of  this  type  (fig.  60,  Vi.,  vii.,  /,  g,  Ji)  vary  in  size  of 
cell-body,  but  are  usually  smaller  than  those  of  the  first  type,  and  of  pyriform  shape,  the  stalk 
of  the  pear  being  directed  outwards  for  a  variable  distance  in  the  molecular  layer  according 
to  the  position  within  this  of  the  terminal  arhorescence.  The  latter  is  composed  of  moderately 
fine  varicose  filaments  which  form  a  compact,  closely  interwoven  ramification,  occupying  some 
thickness  of  the  molecular  layer,  the  arhorescence  being  less  flattened  out  than  is  the  case 
with  those  from  many  of  the  cells  of  the  first  and  third  types. 

Third  type. — This  is  represented  by  cells  usually  pyriform  with  small  cell-bodies  and 
correspondingly  fine  moderately  arborescent  processes,  which  may  radiate  from  the  end  of  a 
straight  outwardly  directed  stalk,  as  in  the  case  of  those  which  ramify  in  the  outer  strata  of 
the  molecular  layer  (fig.  60,  vi.,  ct),  or  may  spring  in  a  similar  radiating  manner  from  the  body 
of  the  cell  itself,  as  with  those  ramifying  in  the  inner  strata  (fig.  60,  vii.,  IT). 

3.  Inner  molecular  or  inner  plexiform  layer,  neurospongium. — Next  in 
order  to  the  ganglionic  layer  comes  a  comparatively  thick  stratum  of  a  granular- 
looking  substance,  which  as  preparations  treated  by  the  methods  of  Ehrlich  or  of 
Golgi  show,  is  mainly  made  up  of  the  arborescent  terminations  of  the  processes  of 
the  cells  in  the  layers  which  bound  it  internally  and  externally.  A  few  branched 
cells,  apparently  of  nervous  nature,  occur  within  the  layer  (fig.  50,  iii.)  ;  these  are 
probably  allied  to  the  amacrine  cells  of  the  layer  next  to  be  described.  The  inter¬ 
laced  arborisations  of  the  ganglion-cells,  amacrine  cells,  and  bipolars  form  within  it 
definite  strata  which,  according  to  E.  y  Cajal,  are  altogether  five  in  number.  There 
are  a  few  blood-vessels  in  this  layer,  and  the  fibres  of  Muller  pass  through  it  as  fine 
vertical  filaments  with  delicate  lateral  offsets. 

4.  Inner  nuclear  layer. — This  is  composed  of  a  number  of  closely-packed 
cells,  which  are  frequently  known  collectively  as  the  “  inner  granules,”  but  are  of 
several  distinct  kinds.  Some  are  bipolar  nerve-cells,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  these 
which  has  led  to  the  name  ganglion  retinco  being  applied  to  this  layer.  They  occupy 
the  bulk  of  the  stratum  and  send  processes  inwards  and  outwards  into  the  respective 
molecular  layers.  Others  are  multipolar  nerve-cells,  the  processes  of  which  ramify 
in  the  molecular  layers  ;  they  form  incomplete  strata  close  to  and  partly  imbedded 
in  the  molecular  layers.  Others,  again,  are  nucleated  enlargements  belonging  to  the 
fibres  of  Muller.  The  structure  and  arrangements  of  each  of  these  elements  must 
be  separately  considered. 

a.  Bipolar-cells. — These,  by  far  the  most  numerous,  are  round  or  oval  clear  cells 
(fig.  50,  I.,  HI.  ;  fig.  51,  4),  prolonged  at  either  end  into  a  fibre. 

Of  the  processes  or  fibres  which  proceed  from  these  cells,  the  inner  one,  or  that 
extending  into  the  inner  molecular  layer,  is  finer  than  the  other,  is  always  unbranched 
until  reaching  that  layer,  and  often  exhibits  varicosities  similar  to  those  on  nerve- 
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fibrils.  It  is  regarded  as  the  axis-cylinder  process  of  the  cell,  and  extends  usually 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  internal  molecular  layer,  within  which  it  ends  in  a  terminal 
ramification  of  varicose  fibrils  w'hich  is  frequently  in  close  proximity  to  the  outer 
surface  of  one  or  more  of  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  layer.  The  outer  prolongation 
or  process  of  the  bipolar  cell  is  not  varicose,  is  usually  thicker  than  the  inner  one, 
and  in  some  cases  passes  undivided  into  the  next  layer,  in  others  divides  before 
reaching  it.  Having  arrived  at  the  outer  molecular  layer  it  breaks  up  into  an 
arborisation  within  this  layer,  which  is  interlaced  with  arborisations  of  fibres 
belonging  to  the  horizontal  cells  presently  to  be  described,  and  with  the  termina¬ 
tions  of  the  rod-  and  cone-elements  of  the  bacillary  layer.  It  has  been  shown 
J  Cajal  that  the  bipolars  are  of  at  least  two  kinds,  distinguishable  by 
the  character  of  the  terminal  arborescence  of  the  outwardly-directed  protoplasmic 

l^ig.  50. — Elements  of  the  retina  of  mamjials  displayed  by  the  chromate  of  silver  method 

OF  Golgi.  (Cajal.) 

1.  Section  of  the  dog’s  retina,  a,  cone-fibre  ;  b,  rod-fibre  and  nucleus  ;  c,  d,  bipolar  cells  (inner 
granules)  with  vertical  ramification  of  outer  jirocesses  destined  to  receive  the  enlai'ged  ends  of  rod-fibres  ; 
e,  bipolars  with  flattened  ramification  for  ends  of  cone-fibres  ;  /,  giant  bipolar  with  flattened  ramifi¬ 
cation  ;  g,  cell  sending  a  neuron  or  nerve-fibre  process  to  the  outer  molecular  layer;  h,  amacrine  cell 
with  diffuse  arborisation  in  inner  molecular  layer  ;  i,  nerve  fibrils  passing  to  outer  molecular  layer  ; 
y,  centrifugal  fibres  passing  from  nerve-fibre  layer  to  inner  molecular  layer  ;  m,  nerve-fibril  passing  into 
inner  molecular  layer  ;  71,  ganglionic  cells. 

^  II.  Horizontal  or  basal  cells  of  the  outer’ molecular  layer  of  the  dog’s  retina.  A,  small  cell  with 
dense  arborisation  ;  B,  large  cell,  lying  in  inner  nuclear  layer  but  with  its  processes  branching  in  the 
outer  molecular  ;  a,  its  horizontal  neuron  ;  C,  medium  sized  cell  of  the  same  character. 

III.  Cells  from  the  retina  of  the  ox.  a,  rod-bipolars  with  vertical  arborization  ;  b,  c.  d,  e,  cone- 
bipolars  with  horizontal  ramification  ;  f,  g,  bipolars  with  very  extensive  horizontal  ramification  of 
outer  process  ;  /i,  cells  lying  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  outer  molecular  layer,  and  ramifying  within  it  ; 
i,  j,  m,  amacrine  cells  within  the  substance  of  the  inner  molecular  layer. 

IV.  Neurons  or  axis-cylinder  processes  belonging  to  horizontal  cells  of  the  outer  molecular  layer,  one 
of  them,  b,  ending  in  a  close  ramification  at  a. 

V.  Nervous  elements  connected  with  the  inner  molecular  layer  of  the  ox’s  retina.  A,  amacrine  cell, 
with  long  processes  ramifying  in  the  outermost  stratum  ;  B,  large  amacrine  with  thick  processes 
ramifying  in  second  stratum  ;  C,  flattened  amacrine  with  long  and  fine  processes  ramifying  mainly  in 
the  first  and  fifth  strata  ;  B,  amacrine  with  radiating  tuft  of  fibrils  destined  for  third  stratum  ;  E. 
large  amacrine,  with  processes  ramifying  in  fifth  stratum  ;  F,  small  amacrine,  branching  in  second 
stratum  ;  G,  H,  other  amacrines  destined  for  fourth  stratum  ;  a,  small  ganglion-cell  sending  its 
processes  to  fourth  stratum  ;  6,  a  small  ganglion-cell  with  ramifications  in  three  strata  ;  c,  a  small  cell 
ramifying  ultimately  in  first  stratum  ;  cl,  a  medium  sized  ganglion-cell  ramifying  in  fourth  stratum  ; 
e,  giant  cell,  branching  in  third  stratum  ;  /,  a  bi-stratified  cell  ramifying  in  second  and  fourth  strata. 

VI.  Amacrines  and  ganglion-cells  from  the  dog.  A,  amacrine  with  radiating  tuft  ;  B,  large  amacrine 
passing  to  third  stratum  ;  C  and  G,  small  amacrines  with  radiations  in  second  stratum  ;  F,  small 
amacrine  passing  to  third  stratum  ;  D,  amacrine  with  diffuse  arborisation  ;  E,  amacrine  belonging  to 
fourth  stratum  ;  a,  d,  e,  g,  small  ganglion-cells,  ramifying  in  various  strata  ;  b,  f,  large  ganglion- cells, 
showing  two  dififerent  characters  of  arborisation  ;  i,  bi-stratified  cell. 

VII.  Amacrines  and  ganglion-cells  from  the  dog.  A,  B,  C,  small  amacrines  ramifying  in  middle  of 
molecular  layer ;  b,  d,  g,  h,  i,  small  ganglion-cells  showing  various  kinds  of  arborisation  ;  /,  a  larger 
cell,  similar  in  character  to  g,  but  with  longer  branch  ;  a,  c,  e,  giant  cells  with  thick  branches  ramifying 
in  the  first,  second,  and  third  layers  ;  L,  L,  ends  of  bipolars  branching  over  ganglion-cells. 


process,  and  by  the  position  in  the  internal  molecular  layer  in  which  tlie  axis- 
cylinder  process  terminates.  In  one  kind  this  arborescence  is  composed  of  a 
dendritic  tuft  of  vertical  fibrils,  somewhat  varicose  and  enclosing  amongst  them  the 
end-knobs  of  several  (3  to  20)  of  the  rod-fibres  of  the  bacillary  layer  ;  and  the  axis- 
cylinder  process  ends  in  a  varicose  ramification  over  a  body  of  a  cell  of  the 
ganglionic  layer.  These  may  be  termed,  therefore,  the  rod-Upolars,  or  bipolars  with 
vertieal  arborescence  (fig.  50,  i.,  c ;  iii.,  a).  In  the  other  kind  (cone-Hpularfi)  this 
terminal  arborescence  is  horizontal  (fig.  50,  i.,  e  ;  iii.,  5,  c,  d,  e),  and  abuts  against 
or  interlaces  with  the  ramified  foot  of  one  or  more  cone-fibres,  and  the  axis-cylinder 
process  usually  extends  to  a  less  depth  of  the  internal  molecular  layer,  and  is  not 
constant  in  position  as  is  that  of  the  rod-bipolar  ;  the  axis-cylinder  process  of  either 
kind  may  give  off  short  collaterals  in  traversing  the  inner  molecular  layer.  Some  of 
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the  cone-bipolars  have  their  horizontal  arborescence  extending  over  a  large  area  of 
the  outer  molecular  layer  (fig.  50,  i.,  /,  iiL,  /,  g),  and  probably  come  into  contact  with  a 
considerable  number  of  cone-feet. 

In  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibia  some  of  the  bipolar  cells— probably  correspond¬ 
ing  to  those  described  above  as  cone-bipolars- -give  ofi:’  from  their  arborescence 
within  the  outer  molecular  layer  an  unbranched  irregularly  varicose  fibril  as  far  as 
and  just  beyond  the  membrana  limitans  externa  {fthril  of  iMndolt),  where  it  usually 
ends  in  a  clavate  enlargement  (fig.  51,  E).  According  to  Cajal  it  is  absent  in 
mammals  and  teleosteans. 

The  relative  length  of  the  inner  and  outer  process  of  tlie  bipolars  naturally 
difiers  according  to  the  position  of  the  individual  cell  in  the  nuclear  layer  ;  if  the 
cell  is  near  the  inner  molecular  layer  the  outer  process  will  have  a  longer  course  to 
reach  the  outer  molecular  layer,  and,  conversely,  if  the  cell  is  near  the  latter.  At 
and  near  the  central  fovea  these  processes  or  fibres  of  the  inner  unclear  layer  have  a 

Fig.  51. — Section  of  biud’s 

llETINA,  PREPARED  BY 
GOLGl’s  METHOD.  (R.  y 

Cajal.) 

A,  B,  large  spongioblasts 
of  inner  nuclear  layer  ;  C, 
smaller  spongioblast  of  the 
same  layer  ;  D,  small  bi¬ 
polar  cells  with  one  process, 
a,  b,  ending  in  terminal  rami¬ 
fications  in  the  inner  molecular 
layer,  and  the  other  process 
ending  iiartly  in  a  flattened 
ramification  in  the  outer  mole¬ 
cular  layer  and  partly  in  a 
filament  which  ends  at  the 
external  limiting  membrane 
in  an  enlarged  extremity 
(at  E)  ;  F,  Gr,  rod  and  cone 
nuclei  ;  H,  I,  cells  with 
ramifications  in  the  outer 
molecular  layer  ;  J,  fibre  of 
Muller. 


markedly  oblique  direction,  in  other  parts  of  the  retina  they  run  nearly  vertically  to 
the  surfaces.  i 

In  the  frog  and  lizard  it  is  common  to  find  bipolars  amongst  the  outer  granules  as  well  as 
in  their  ordinary  position  in  the  inner  nuclear  layer.  Such  cells  are  spoken  of  as  displaced 
bipolars. 

h.  Spoil g'io})Iasts  (of  inner  molecular  layer)  of  W.  Muller  :  amacrine  ^  cells  of 
Cajal. — These,  which  are  placed  in  the  inner  part  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer,  form 
an  almost  complete  stratum,  which  is  termed  by  Cajal  the  layer  of  amacrine  cells. 
As  this  name  implies,  it  has  not  hitherto  proved  possible  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  an  axis-cylinder  process  in  these  cells  (which  are  nevertheless  regarded 
by  Cajal  as  nerve-cells "),  but  they  possess,  on  the  other  hand,  extensively  ramified 
protoplasmic  processes  which  are  wholly  included  within  the  inner  molecular  layer, 
and  mostly  form  horizontal  arborisations  in  the  several  strata  of  that  layer. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  these  cells,  which  differ  amongst  one  another  much  in  the 


*  a,  privative  ;  iianpos,  long  ;  ivos,  fibre.  _  _  _  n  •  t  i 

-  In  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibia  there  are  a  certain  number  of  large  cells  in  this  layer  which  have 
an  undoubted  axis-cylinder  process  extending  into  the  nerve-fibre  layer  (Dogiel)  (see  fig.  51,  A),  but 
they  have  not  been  found  in  mammals. 
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same  way  as  do  the  cells  of  the  ganglion-cell  layer,  that  is  to  say,  partly  in  the 
varying  size  of  the  cell-body,  and  the  character  of  the  cell-processes,  partly  in  the 
position  of  their  terminal  arborescences  within  the  inner  molecular  layer. 

The  varieties  of  amacrine  cells  described  by  Cajal  are  firstly,  those  with  diffusely  ramified 
processes,  their  arborescence  extending-  throughout  the  whole  depth  of  the  molecular  layer 
(fig.  50,  I.,  h  ;  VI.,  D),  and  secondly,  those  having  their  terminal  arborescences  horizontally 
placed  in  the  several  strata  of  the  molecular  layer.  Of  these  so-called  stratified  amacrines 
there  are,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ganglion-cells,  three  principal  types — 

(1.)  Those  of  the  first  type  (fig.  50,  v.,  B,  E  ;  Vi.,  B)  have  for  the  most  part  very  large 
cell-bodies  and  a  thick  stalk-like  process,  sometimes  more  than  one,  extending  into  the  inner 
molecular  layer,  and  ramifying  in  one  or  other  of  its  strata  over  a  considerable  extent  of  area, 
but  with  comparatively  few  and  relatively  coarse  processes.  A  good  deal  of  variation  is, 
ho  wester,  met  with  in  the  character  and  extent  of  these  processes. 

(2.)  Those  of  the  second  type  (fig.  50,  v.,  F,  Gr,  H  ;  vi.,  E,  F,  G- ;  vii.,  B,  C)  have  a  pyriform 
cell-body  of  medium  size  with  a  straight  stalk  passing  into  the  molecular  layer,  and  ending  in 
one  of  its  strata  in  a  moderately  extended  close  interlacement  of  fibrils. 

(3.)  The  amacrines  of  the  third  type  (fig.  50,  v.,  D  ;  vi.,  C)  are  of  small  or  medium  size, 
usually  with  a  fine  stalk-like  process  passing  into  the  molecular  layer.  From  the  lower 
(inner)  end  of  this  process  a  terminal  tuft  of  very  fine  radiating  fibrils  spreads  out  in  one  of 
the  strata  of  the  molecular  layer,  the  extent  of  the  arborescence  thus  formed  being  often  very 
considerable.  When,  however,  the  arborescence  is  near  the  inner  nuclear  layer,  the  fibrils 
may  come  off  from  the  body  of  the  cell  (fig.  50,  v.,  vi..  A), 


c.  SpongioUasts  of  outer  molecular  layer :  horizontal  cells  of  Cajal :  hasal  cells. — 
These  are  flattened  or  irregularly  projecting  cells,  the  bodies  of  which  occupy  the 
outermost  part  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer,  whilst  their  greatly  ramified  processes 
extend  into  and  end  in  the  outer  molecular  layer.  The  stratum  in  which  they  lie  is 
termed  by  Cajal  the  layer  of  horizontal  cells  ;  it  was  previously  described  by 
W.  Krause  as  the  membrana  fenestrata. 

Two  kinds  of  these  cells  have  been  noticed  by  Cajal  in  mammals,  and  by  their 
situation  they  serve  to  subdivide  the  layer  into  two  strata,  an  inner  and  an  outer. 

(1.)  The  cells  in  the  inner  stratum  of  the  layer  are  large  and  broadly  pyramidal  in  shape, 
the  base  being  directed  towards  the  outer  molecular  layer,  and  resolving  itself  into  a  large 
number  of  coarse  but  rapidly  tapering  processes  which  end  in  small  tufts  of  short  varicose 
vertical  fibrils  at  about  the  level  in  the  outer  molecular  layer  in  which  the  knobs  of  the  rod- 
fibres  occur.  The  apex  of  the  pyramid  is  sometimes  truncated,  but  in  other  cases  can  be 
traced  as  a  thick  vertical  process  down  into  the  inner  molecular  layer,  where  it  ends  in 
horizontal  branches.  Each  cell  has  a  long  axis-cylinder  process,  which  extends  foi*  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  within  the  outer  molecular  layer  to  end  in  a  closely  interlaced  terminal 
ramification  (fig.  50,  ii.,  B,  C  ;  iv.,  a). 

(2.)  Semilunar  cells,  from  the  upper  (outer)  flattened  surface  of  which  a  thick  brush  of 
closely  interlacing  radiating  filaments  comes  off  and  passes  vertically  outwards  towards  the 
base  of  the  rod-  and  cone-fibres  (fig.  50,  ii.,  A).  These  also  have  an  axis-cylinder  process 
which  passes  horizontally  and  a  little  upwards  to  end  in  the  outer  part  of  the  outer  molecular 
layer. 

5.  Outer  molecular  layer. — The  outer  molecular  layer  is  much  thinner  than 
the  inner,  but  otherwise  presents,  in  vertical  sections  of  hardened  retina,  a  similar 
granular  appearance. 

This  layer  (fig.  50,  ii.)  is  largely  formed  of  the  processes  of  the  horizontal  cells 
which  have  just^been  described,  and  also  of  the  outwardly  directed  protoplasmic 
processes  of  the  bipolars,  which  ramify  within  it  and  interlace  with  similarly 
ramifying  fibres  from  the  cones,  and  with  the  knobbed  ends  of  the  rod-fibres. 

In  some  mammals  there  are  cells  with  widely  extending  branched  processes 
resting  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  outer  molecular  layer  (fig*  50,  iii.,  hf  much  in 
the  same  way  as  some  of  the  amacrine  cells  rest  upon  the  inner  molecular The 
outer  molecular  layer  also  receives  fine  axis-cylinder  processes  which  pass  into  it  from 
the  inner  molecular  (fig.  50,  i.,  ■/),  but  whence  they  are  derived  is  not  known. 
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The  layers  hitherto  described  contain  structures  (cells  and  fibres)  which  are  undoubtedly 
of  nervous  nature,  and  which  appear  to  be  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  corresponding- 
structures  in  the  brain.  Those  next  to  be  described  are  of  epithelial  nature,  and  constitute 
collectively  what  is  sometimes  known  as  the  eintlteliuni  of  the  retina.,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  more  strictly  nervous  or  cerebral  part.  The  outer  nuclear  and  bacillary  layers  are 
morphologically  but  one,  being  composed  of  long  cells,  vi^nal  celU,  which  extend  throng 
both  layers.  Each  cell  is  drawn  out  into  a  fibre,  and  furnished  with  a  nucleus  m  its  inner 
portion  (rod-  or  cone- fibre  and  its  outer  granule),  and  is  peculiarly  modified  both  in  shape  and 
structure  in  its  external  portion  (rod  or  cone  proper).  _ 

In  most  vertebrates  no  blood-vessels  penetrate  into  this  epithelial  layer,  but  a  remarkab  e 
exception  is  stated  by  Denissenko  to  occur  in  the  retina  of  the  cel,  in  which  the  retina 
capillaries  extend  nearly  to  the  limitans  externa. 

6.  Outer  nuclear  layer.— This  (figs.  48,  50,  52)  resembles  very  closely  at  first 
sight,  in  sections  of  retina  stained  with  htematoxylin  or  carmine,  the  inner  nuclear 

Fig.  52. — Diagram  of  some  of  the  nera^ous  and  epithelial 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  RETINA.  (Modified  froiii  Schwalbe. ) 

The  numbers  are  the  same  as  in  fig.  47. 

layer  ;  appeariDg,  like  that,  to  consist  of  clear,  oval  or 
elliptical,  nuclear  corpuscles  (outer  granules),  from  the 
ends  of  which  delicate  fibres  are  prolonged.  These 
outer  granules  dill’er,  however,  essentially  from  the 
inner  granules,  and  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
them.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  which  present  well- 
marked  differences,  and  are  known  respectively  as  the 
rod-granules  and  cone-granules,  accordingly  as  they 
are  connected  with  the  rods  or  with  the  cones  of  the 
next  retinal  layer.  Those  which  are  connected  with 
the  rods  are,  in  most  parts  of  the  retina,  by  far  the 
more  numerous,  and  form  the  main  thickness  of  the 
outer  nuclear  layer.  They  may  be  regarded  as  enlarge¬ 
ments  or  swellings  in  the  course  of  delicate  fibres  (rod- 
fibres),  which  extend  from  the  inner  ends  of  the  rods 
at  the  membrana  limitans  externa  through  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  this  layer  to  the  outer  molecular  layer.  The 
enlargements,  of  which  there  is  but  one  to  a  fibre, 
situated  at  any  part  of  its  course,  are  each  occupied  by 
an  elliptical  nucleus,  and,  in  the  fresh  condition, 
exhibit  a  remarkable  cross-striped  appearance  (Henle), 
the  strongly  refracting  substance  which  mainly  com¬ 
poses  the*^ enlargement  being  interrupted  by  bands  or 
disks  of  a  clearer,  less  refracting  material,  usually  two  in  number,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  line  (fig.  52),  but  occasionally  single  and  median  (see  the  left-hand  one 
in  fio-  5-D.  The  rod-fibres  are  of  extreme  fineness,  and  exhibit  minute  varicosities 
in  tlmir  course  i  each  is  directly  continuous  at  the  outer  end  with  one  of  ‘he  rods, 
but  at  the  inner  end  terminate  in  a  somewhat  larger  varicosity  (md-hiob)  These 
end-knobs  lie  in  the  outer  part  of  the  outer  molecular  layer,  and  are  embedded  in 
the  tufts  of  which  the  terminal  arborisations  of  the  rod-bipolars  are  formed.  In 
amphibia  and  birds  (but  not  in  nocturnal  birds)  fine  fibrils  radiate  from  pese 
end-knobs  (fig.  51),  bufc  in  mammals  and  teleosteans  these  fibrils  are  absent 

Those  outer  granules  which  are  connected  with  the  cones  are,  in  most  parts  of 
the  retina,  much  fewer  in  number  than  the  rod-granules,  from  which  they  are  dis- 
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tiiiguished  by  tlioir  shape,  which  is  somewhat  pyriform,  by  the  absence  of  transverse 
striation,  and  by  their  position — for  they  occupy  the  part  of  the  outer  nuclear  layer 
nearest  the  membrana  limitans  externa,^  and  the  larger  end  of  each  is  thus  in  close 
proximity  to  the  base  of  the  corresponding  cone  (fig.  48),  with  which  it  is  directly 
connected,  or  there  is  at  most  a  short,  comparatively  thick  stalk  uniting  the  two 
(see  fig.  52).  At  the  macula  lutea,  however,  where  only  cone-granules  are  met  with, 
many  of  them  are  further  removed  from  the  limiting  membrane,  and  the  stalk  is 
then  longer  (fig.  60).  The  nucleus  of  each  cone-granule,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  rod-granules,  occupies  almost  all  the  enlargement,  is  spheroidal,  and  contains  a 
distinct  nucleolus.  The  cone-fibre  is  very  much  thicker  than  the  rod-fibre  above 
described,  and  is  itself  finely  striated  or  fibrillated.  It  passes  from  the  smaller  end 
of  the  pear-shaped  enlargement  straight  through  the  outer  nuclear  layer  to  reach 
the  outer  molecular  layer,  upon  which  it  rests  by  a  somewhat  pyramidal  base  {cone- 
foot),  from  which  ramifications  may  be  traced  into  the  substance  of  the  molecular 
layer  where  they  interlace  with  the  ramifications  of  the  peripheral  processes  of  the 
cone-bipolars  (see  above)  (fig.  52). 

7.  The  layer  of  rods  and  cones. — The  elements  which  compose  this  layer 
are,  as  their  name  implies,  of  two  kinds,  those  of  the  one  kind— the  I'ods — having  an 


Fig.  53. — Outer  surface  of  the  columnar  layer  op 
THE  retina  (Kolliker).  350  diameters. 

a,  part  within  the  macula  lutea,  where  only  cones 
are  present  ;  h,  part  near  the  macuia,  where  a  single 
row  of  rods  intervenes  between  the  cones  ;  c,  from  a 
part  of  the  retina  midway  between  the  macula  and 
the  ora  serrata,  showing  the  preponderance  of  the 
rods. 

elongated  cylindrical  form  (about  0*060  mm.  long  and  0*002  mm. 
diameter)  ;  the  cones,  on  the  other  hand,  being  shorter  (0*035  mm.), 
much  thicker  (0*006  mm.),  bulged  at  the  inner  end  or  base,  and 
terminated  externally  by  a  finer  tapering  portion.  Both  rods  and 
cones  are  closely  set  in  a  palisade-like  manner  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  retina  between  the  membrana  limitans  externa  and  the  pig¬ 
mentary  layer  (fig.  48,  7).  Except  at  the  macula  lutea,  where  only 
cones  are  met  with,  the  rods  far  exceed  the  cones  in  number.  Their 
relative  number  and  arrangement  is  well  exhibited  when  the  layer  is 
viewed  from  the  outer  surface,  as  in  fig.  53,  where  a  represents  a  portion 
of  the  layer  from  the  macula  lutea  ;  5,  from  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  latter  ;  and  c,  from  the  peripheral  part  of  the  retina. 


Fig.  54. - A  ROD  AND  A  CONE  PROM  THE  HUMAN  RETINA  (Max  Schultze). 

(Highly  magnified.) 

In  the  rod  the  longitudinal  striation  of  both  the  outer  and  inner  segments  is 
shown  ;  in  the  cone  the  transverse  striation  of  the  outer  segment  and  the  longitudinal 
of  the  inner  segment ;  I,  limitans  externa. 


The  total  number  of  cones  in  the  human  retina  has  been  calculated  to  exceed  three 
millions  ;  and  of  rods  many  times  this  number.  It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  note  that  the 
number  of  fibres  in  each  optic  nerve  is  about  half  a  million  (Salzer). 


The  rods  and  the  cones,  although  differing  thus  in  shape  and  size,  agree  in  many 
points  of  structure.  Thus,  each  consists  of  two  distinct  segments — an  inner  and  an 
outer  ;  the  division  between  the  two  occurring,  in  the  case  of  the  rods,  about  the 
middle  of  their  length  (in  man)  ;  in  the  cones  at  the  junction  of  the  finer  tapering 


^  In  Teleostei  the  cone-nuclei  lie  outside  the  limitans  externa. 
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end-piece  with  the  basal  part  ;  consequently,  the  outer  and  inner  segments  of  the 
rods  are  nearly  similar  in  size  and  shape,  the  inner  being,  however,  slightly  bulged, 
whereas  the  inner  segment  of  each  cone  far  exceeds  the  outer  one  in  size,  the  latter 
appearing  merely  as  an  appendage  of  the  inner  segment  (fig.  54).  The  two 
segments  both  of  the  rods  and  cones  exhibit  well-marked  differences  in  their 
chemical  and  optical  characters,  as  well  as  in  the  structural  appearances  which  may 
be  observed  in  them.  Thus,  while  in  both  the  outer  segment  is  doubly  refracting  in 
its  action  upon  light,  the  inner  is,  on  the  contrary,  singly  refracting  :  the  inner 
becomes  stained  by  carmine,  iodine,  and  other  colouring  fluids,  whilst  the  outer 
remains  uncoloured  by  these  reagents,  hut  is  stained  greenish-brown  by  osmic  acid. 
The  outer  segment  in  both  shows  a  tendency  to  break  up  into  a  number  of  minute 
superposed  disks.  The  inner  segment  of  each  is  distinguishable  into  two  parts — 


Figs.  55  and  56. — Suctions  op  frog’s  retina  showing  the  action  of  light  upon  the  pigment- 
cells,  AND  UPON  THE  RODS  AND  CONES,  (v.  Grcnderen-Stort. ) 

Fig.  55,  from  a  frog  wbicli  had  been  kept  in  the  dark  for  some  hours  before  death. 

Fig.  56,  from  a  frog  which  had  been  exposed  to  light  just  before  being  killed.  ^ 

Three  pigment  cells  are  shown  in  each  section.  In  Fig.  55,  the  pigment  is  collected  towards  toe 
nucleated  part  of  the  cell,  in  Fig.  56  it  extends  nearly  to  the  bases  of  the  rods.  In  Fig.  55  the  rods, 
outer  segments,  were  coloured  red  (the  detached  one  green),  in  Fig.  56  they  had  become  bleached.  In 
Fig.  55,  the  cones,  which  in  the  frog  are  much  smaller  than  the  rods,  are  mostly  elongated,  in  Fig.  56 
they  are  all  contracted. 


an  outer  part,  composed,  according  to  Max  Schultze,  of  fine  fibrils,  and  an  inner  pare, 
homogeneous,  or  finely  granular,  and,  at  the  membrana  limitans  externa,  directly  con¬ 
tinued  into  a  rod  or  cone-fibre,  the  disposition  of  which  in  the  outer  nuclear  layer 
has  been  already  described. 

In  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods  there  can  be  detected,  by  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  microscope,  besides  a  delicate  transverse  striation  (fig.  52),  corresponding 
to  the  superposed  disks  of  which,  as  above  mentioned,  they  appear  to  be  formed, 
also  fine  longitudinal  markings  which  are  due  to  slight  linear  grooves  by  which 
they  are  marked  in  their  whole  extent.  The  ends  of  the  segments  are  rounded  and 
project  into  the  pigmentary  layer.  The  purplish-red  colour  of  the  retina  before 
mentioned  (p.  35),  resides  entirely  in  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods  (Boll,  Kilhne). 
A  few  of  the  rods  are,  however,  at  least  in  some  animals,  of  a  green  colour.  The 
outer  segments  of  the  cones  taper  gradually  to  a  blunt  point,  and  do  not  exhibit 
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superficial  groovings,  but  the  transverse  markings  are  somewhat  more  evident  than 
m  the  rods  (figs.  52,  54).  There  is  a  delicate  covering  of  neurokeratin  investing 
the  outer  segments  of  both  rods  and  cones,  and  this  is  somewhat  more  pronounced 
on  the  cones,  so  that  a  post-mortem  separation  into  disks  does  not  take  place  so 
readily  as  in  the  rods.  From  their  behaviour  to  staining  reagents  and  the  readiness 
with  which  they  become  altered  after  removal  from  the  body,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  outer  segment  contains  materials  similar  in  chemical  nature  to  those  com¬ 
posing  the  myelin  of  the  medullary  sheath  of  nerve-fibres. 

In  the  inner  segments,  the  proportion  which  the  fibrillated  part  bears  to  the 
homogeneous  basal  part  differs  in  the  rods  and  cones.  In  the  rods  the  fibrils 
usually  occupy  only  the  outer  third  of  the  inner  segment  (fig.  52),  ceasing 
abiuptly  at  its  junction  with  the  middle  third  ;  in  the  cones,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  occupy  about  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  segment,  only  the  part  nearest  the 
membrana  limitans  remaining  free  from  fibrils.  The  fibrils  in  question  are  for 
the  most  part  straight  and  parallel,  and  strongly  refracting.  Sometimes,  in  the 
cones,  instead  of  this  outer  part  of  the  inner  segment  being  fibrillated,  it  appears 


Fig.  5/.  Pigmented  epithelium  of  the  human  retina  (Max  Schultze).  Highly  magnified. 

ft,  cells  seen  from  the  outer  surface  with  clear  lines  of  intercellular  substance  between  ;  h,  two  cells 
seen  in  profile  with  fine  offsets  extending  inwards  ;  c,  a  cell  still  in  connection  with  the  outer  ends  of  the 
rods. 


homogeneous,  but  is  nevertheless  well  marked  oft  from  the  inner  part  by  its  strong 
refractivity. 


This  condition  of  a  part  of  the  inner  segment  of  the  cones  is  much  better  marked  in  other 
mammals  and  in  the  lower  vertebrata,  where  there  occurs  a  distinct  strongly  refracting  body, 
situated  in  the  middle  or  outer  part  of  the  segment,  and  known  from  its  shape  as  the 
“  ellipsoid,”  a  name  which  is  also  extended  to  include  the  fibrillated  part  of  the  cone  in  the 
human  retina.  In  reptiles  an  oval  body,  coloured  red  by  iodine,  takes  the  place  of  the 
ellipsoid  (Merkel).  In  lower  vertebrata,  as  well  as  in  most  other  mammals,  the  fibrils  are 
absent  from  the  inner  segments  of  the  rods  also,  a  peculiar,  strongly  refracting,  lenticular 
body  ("  rod-ellipsoid  ”)  being  met  with  at  their  outer  part,  corresponding  to  the  ellipsoid  of 
the  cones.  Further,  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibia,  in  ganoid  fishes  and  in  marsupials  (but  not 
in  other  mammals),  there  is  found  in  the  extreme  outer  part  of  the  inner  segment  of  each 
cone  a  minute  globular  body,  apparently  of  a  fatty  nature,  which  in  some  is  clear  and  colour¬ 
less,  but  in  many  cones  is  brightly  coloured  of  a  tint  varying  in  different  cones  from  red  to 
green — red  and  yellow  being  the  most  common.  Blue  and  violet  are  not  met  with,  but  by 
the  action  of  iodine  the  colours  of  all  become  changed  to  blue.  Sometimes  the  whole  inner 
segment  is  found  to  be  slightly  tinted  of  the  same  colour  as  the  “  oil-globule.”  In  birds 
there  are  two  kinds  of  cone  :  in  the  one  kind,  the  cone-fibre  passes  straight  down  to  the  outer 
molecular  layer  ;  in  the  second  kind,  obliquely.  In  all  vertebrates  below  mammals,  double- 
or  twin-cones  are  here  and  there  met  with  ;  these  usually  have,  the  one  a  straight  the  other 
an  oblique  cone-fibre.  Numerous  other  differences  and  peculiarities  are  found  in  animals  : 
thus  in  birds  and  reptiles  the  cones  are  more  numerous  than  the  rods  ;  in  many  reptiles  (^.y., 
lizard)  only  cones  are  met  with  ;  while  in  some  fishes  (sharks  and  rays),  in  most  nocturnal 
mammals,  and  in  the  owl,  the  cones  are  either  altogether  absent  or  are  but  few  and  rudi¬ 
mentary  (M.  Schultze).  This  statement  has,  however,  been  denied  by  W.  Krause  so  far  as 
nocturnal  mammals  are  concerned.  In  the  size  of  the  elements  there  is  also  much  variation  : 
the  rods  being  very  large  in  amphibia,  and  especially  long  in  fishes.  In  the  frog  there  are  three 
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kinds  of  rods  one  kind  having  a  long  outer  segment  of  the  usual  red  colour  (when  not  exposed 
to  li«-ht)  whilst  in  the  others  the  inner  segment  is  lengthened  and  either  fine 
thicknes;  wMlst  the  outer  segment  is  short  and  of  a  green  colour.  The  is  straight 

in  tL  red  variety  and  in  those  of  the  green  kind  with  the  larger  inner  segments,  but  oblique 
fhp  D-rppn  rods  with  finer  inner  segments.  t  ^  4-^ 

Ja  .e  .ept  in  t.e  da*  and  only  the  *in 

of  the  trunk  and  limbs  exposed  to  the  action  of  light. 

8  The  pigmentary  layer.-This  layer,  which  bounds  the  retina  externally, 
and  was  formerly  described  with  the  choroid  coat,  consists  of  a  single  stratum  ot 
hexagonal  epithelium  cells  separated  from  one  another  by  a  perceptible  “ 

clear  intercellular  substance  (fig.  57).  The  outer  surface  of  each  cell-that  wh  ch 
is  turned  towards  the  choroid-is  smooth  and  flattened,  or  slightly  convex,  and  t 
part  of  the  cell  near  this  surface  is  devoid  of  pigment,  and  ^on  ains  the  nucleus 
(figs.  55,  56)  ;  the  inner  boundary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  wel  maiked,  for  the 
substance  of  the  cell,  which  here  is  loaded  with  pigment  is  ^ 

straight,  fiiamentous  processes  (fig.  57,  h),  which  extend  for  a 
between  and  amongst  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones  indeed 
outer  parts  of  the  rods  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  imbedded  in  the  pigment- 

^'^^^Vhe  pigment-cells  are  not  everywhere  quite  regularly  hexagonal,  but  here  and 
there  cells  are  found,  singly  or  in  patches,  which  are  larger  or  smaller  than  the  rest, 
and  of  a  more  rounded  or  of  an  irregularly  angular  shape. 

The  pigment  granules,  which  are  in  the  form  of  minute  crystals,  are  placed^  foi 
the  most  part,  both  in  the  cells  and  cell-processes,  with  their  long  axes  at  right 
angles  to  \he  surface  of  the  retina.  The  distribution  of  the  pignient  granules 
within  the  cells  varies  during  life  and  immediately  after  removal  of  the  eye 
according  as  the  retina  has  been  shaded  from  the  light  or  exposed  to  its  influence 
In  the  former  case  the  pigment  is  mainly  accumulated  in  the  body  of 
at  least  its  inner  zone),  and  is  withdrawn  to  a  great  extent  from  between  the 
rods  ;  but  after  exposure  to  light,  a  large  amount  of  pigment  is  found  between  the 
rods  ’and  some  of  the  granules  may  even  extend  as  far  as  the  external  limuing 
membrane  (fir'  56).  This  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  pigmentary  layer  to  adheie 
morfirmly  to  the  rest  of  the  retina  than  when  the  pigment  grannies  are  accunru- 
lated  in  the  body  of  the  pigment-cell.  The  pigment  appears  to  have  ^ntet  aim 
Ihe  function  of  iLwing  t’lm  colour  (visual  purple)  of  °uter 
rods  after  these  have  become  bleached  from  exposnie  to  the  lig  .  lUp 

of  the  colour  will  take  place  for  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  oi 

^^^Tn^somfldmals,  c.(/.,^rog,  coloured  oil-droplets  and  particles  of  ^ 
refractino-  myelin-like  substance  (myeloid  granules,  Kuhno)  occui  in  the  no 
pigmented  portion  of  the  cells,  which  are  further  covered  next  to  the  choioid  by  . 

c-lear  homoa’eneous  cuticular  layer.  nn  i  r,  nv 

The  intervals  between  the  rods  and  cones  are  only  partially  S'led  ^y  P?  ' 
cesses  of  the  hexagonal  pigment-cells;  the  remaining  part  appears  to  be  occupied 
by  a  clear  substance,  which,  according  to  Henle  and  H.  Muller,  is  of  ^ 
consistence  during  life  and  in  the  fresh  condition,  but  soon  liquefies  after  death 
braccordiL-  to®  Schwalbe,  is  normally  liquid.  In  the  embryo,  between  he 
hexao-oiial  pigment  and  the  remainder  of  the  retina,  there  is  a  distinct  eleft  fiUe^ 
wUl^fluid^remains  of  cavity  of  primary  optic  vesicle),  homologous  with  the 
ventricular  cavities  of  the  brain,  with  which  it  is  or|^.ia  ly  in  eoi^nu^^  _ 

The  sustentacular  tissue  of  the  retina :  MuUerian  or  radial  fibres. 
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In  addition  to  the  eleoients  which  belong  specially  to  the  layers  above  described, 
there  are  certain  other  structures  which  are  common  to  nearly  all  the  layers' 
passing  through  the  thickness  of  the  retina  from  the  inner  almost  to  the  outer 
surface,  and,^  although  not  actually  of  the  nature  of  connective  tissue,  serving 
the  same  kind  of  purpose,  namely  to  bind  together  and  support  the  more 
delicate  nervous  structures  of  the  membrane.  These  sustentacular  fibres  or  fibres 
of  Muller  (figs.  48,  58),  commence  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina  by  a  broad 
conical  hollow  base  or  foot,  which  may  be  forked  (fig.  58),  and  often  contains 
a  spheroidal  body,  staining  with  h^ematoxylin  (pseudo-nucleus).  The  bases  of 

Fig.  58. — A  FIBRE  OP  Muller  prom  the  bog’s  retina,  shown 
BY  GOLGi’s  METHOD.  (R.  y  Cajal.)  Highly  magnitied. 

1,  nerve-fibre  layer  ;  2,  ganglionic  layer  ;  3,  inner  molecular 
layer;  4,  inner  nuclear  layer  ;  5,  outer  molecular  layer  ;  6,  outer 
nuclear  laj'er  ;  m.l.e.,  membrana  limitans  externa  ;  vi.l.i.,  niem- 
brana  limitans  interna  ;  b,  nucleus  of  the  fibre  ;  a,  process  extend¬ 
ing  from  nucleated  part  into  inner  molecular  layer. 

adjoining  fibres  are  united  together  at  their  edges 
(fig.  59),  so  as  to  give,  in  vertical  sections  of  the 
retina,  the  appearance  of  a  distinct  boundary  line 
(fig.  48)  ;  this  has  been  named  membrana  limitans 
interna,  but,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  above 
description,  it  is  in  no  way  a  continuous  or  inde¬ 
pendent  membrane.  The  Mullerian  fibres  pass  through 
the  nerve-  and  ganglionic  layers,  either  with  a  smooth 
contour,  or  with  but  two  or  three  well-marked  lateral 
projections  from  which  fine  lamellar  processes  extend 
amongst  the  elements  of  these  layers :  gradually 
diminishing  in  size  they  then  traverse  the  inner 
molecular  layer.  In  the  mammalian  retina  the  fibres 
may  be  marked  by  slight  projections  in  passing- 
through  this  layer.  In  the  inner  nuclear  layer  they 
again  give  off  delicate  flattened  processes  from  their 
sides,  which  pass  round  the  inner  granules  and 
serve  to  support  them.  Moreover,  each  Miillerian 
fibre  is  here  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a 
clear  oval  or  elliptical  nucleus  (already  mentioned 
in  the  description  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer),  con¬ 
taining  a  nucleolus,  and  situated  at  one  side  of,  and  in  close  adherence  to  the  fibre 
to  which  it  belongs  (fig.  58,  b).  On  reaching  the  outer  nuclear  layer  (after  passing 
through  the  outer  molecular)  the  fibres  of  Muller  break  up  into  fibrils  and  thin 
lamelim,  and  in  this  form  they  pass  outwards  through  the  layer,  between  the  outer 
granules  and  the  rod-  and  cone-fibres,  enclosing  these  structures,  filling  up  the 
intervals  between  the  granules  and  forming  partial  sheaths  for  them.  At  the  level 
of  the  bases  or  central  ends  of  the  cones  and  rods,  the  numerous  offsets  terminate 
along  a  definite  line  which  marks  the  boundary  between  the  outer  nuclear 
layer  and  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  and  has  been  termed  membrana  limilans 
externa.  This  also,  like  the  m.  1.  'interna,  is  in  no  way  a  continuous  membrane,  nor 
is  it  isolable  from  the  Mullerian  fibres  ;  indeed,  numerous  fine  fibrillar  offsets  of 
these  pass  a  short  distance  beyond  the  so-called  limiting  membrane,  and  closely 
invest  the  bases  of  the  inner  segments  of  tlie  rods  and  cones. 

The  Mullerian  fibres  exhibit  a  fine  striation.  They  swell  up  and  become 
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indistinct  on  treatment  ^-ith  acetic  acid  and  dilute  alkalies,  but  much  more  slowly 
than  connective  tissue  fibrils  ;  moreover,  they  are  not  dissolved  by  boiling  m  water. 
They  are  much  less  developed  in  the  central  and  posterior  part  of  the  retina  than  in 
the  peripheral  and  anterior  part ;  towards  the  ora  serrata  they  are  very  distinct  and 
closely  set. 


Fig.  59. _ Internal  limiting  membrane  of  the  retina  treater  ivith  silver  nitrate,  shoving 

THE  OUTLINES  OF  THE  BASES  OF  THE  JVIu'LLERIAN  FIBRES.  (RctziuS.  ) 

At  the  lower  pait  of  the  figure  some  of  these  fibres  are  seen  separated. 


Structure  of  the  macula  lutea  and  fovea  centralis  (fi^.  GO).— The 
peculiarities  in  structure  which  these  present  have  partly  been  mcidenta  y 
noticed  in  the  preceding  description  of  the  retinal  layers.  In  the  fovea  no 
rods  are  met  with,  and  the  cones,  especially  their  inner  segments,  are  much 
longer  and  narrower  than  elsewhere.  All  the  other  layers  are  much  thinned,  bii 
towards  the  margin  of  the  fovea  they  rapidly  increase  in  thickness,  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  macula  lutea  most  of  them  are  thicker  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  retina. 
The  ganglionic  layer  (fig.  60,  2)  is  especially  thickened  at  the  edge  ot  the  fovea, 
the  cells  being  from  six  to  eight  deep.  They  are  smaller  here  than  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  fovea.  The  nerve-fibre  layer  (1)  gradually  thins  and  disappears  as  a  distinct 
layer  near  the  edge  of  the  fovea  as  the  fibres  join  the  central  ends  of  the  ganglion- 
cells.  The  opposite  end  of  each  ganglion-cell  is  directed  vertically  towards  the  inner 
nuclear  layer.  The  bipolar  inner  granules  are  somewhat  obliquely  disposed.  ey 
are  smaller  than  the  outer  granules  and,  as  elsewhere,  much  smaller  than  the  ganglion- 
cells  At  the  centre  of  the  fovea  they  are  but  thinly  scattered,  and  the  inner  and 
outer  molecular  layers  appear  to  join  between  them.  At  the  middle  of  the  the 

retina  is  very  thin,  consisting  here  mainly  of  the  cone-cells  (^.e.,  cones  with  the 
micleated  fibres)  and  pigmentary  layer,  but  a  few  of  the  inner  grauMes  are  Jo 
present  and  one  or  two  isolated  nerve-cells  (perhaps  amacrme  cells)  may  _ 
very  near  to  the  centre.  According  to  the  figures  and  J 

bv  M.  Schultze  the  membrana  limitans  externa  is  also  cupped  in  at  this  place,  and  tbe 
coues,  both  inner  and  outer  segments,  are  considerably  longer  than  elsewhere,  so  tha 
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tbe  line  of  pigment  remains  level.  Hnlke  figured  the  limitans  externa  as  plane,  and 
others  Merkel,  Knhnt,  Schwalbe)  have  formally  denied  this  cupping  of  the 
m.  limitans  externa.  Undoubtedly,  however,  it  exists  and  may,  as  a  glance  at  fig.  Go 
will  render  evident,  be  as  deep  as  that  of  the  limitans  interna  or  true  fovea,  from 
which  for  purposes  of  description  it  may  he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  fovea 
externa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inner  segments  of  the  cones  are  not  longer  here 
than  elsewhere,  but  are  if  anything  somewhat  shorter  than  at  the  edge  of  the  foven, 
but  this  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  greater  length  of  their  outer  segments, 
ihe  cones  are  also  more  slender  in  the  very  middle  of  the  fovea  than  elsewhere,  liein 
measuring  not  more  than  0'002mm.,  whereas  at  the  edge  of  the  fovea  they  are 
double  this  in  diameter.  The  outer  nuclear  layer  (fig,  GO,  G)  of  the  macula  lutea  is 


Fig.  60. — Diagram  op  a  section  through  the  fovea  oenTiialis.  (The  outlines  of  this  figure  liave 
been  traced  from  a  photograph.)  Magnified  350  diameters.  (From  a  preparation  by  C,  H. 
Grolding-Bird. ) 


2,  ganglionic  layer  ;  4,  inner  nuclear ;  6,  outer  nuclear  layer,  the  cone-fibres  forming  the  so-called 
external  fibrous  layer;  7,  cones;  vil.e.,  membrana  limitans  externa;  m.l.i.  memlrana  limitans 
interna. 

occupied  in  the  greater  part  of  its  thickness  by  the  very  long  and  obliquely 
disposed  cone-fibres  ;  the  nuclei  are  only  two  or  three  deep,  and  take  up  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  portion  of  the  layer,  which  was  termed  the  outer  fibrous  layer  by  Henle. 
Over  most  of  the  yellow  spot  the  cone-nuclei  are  placed  close  up  to  the  limitans 
externa,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  fovea  they  begin  to  be  removed 
from  the  limitans,  and  at  the  centre  of  the  fovea  they  are  close  to  the  outer  molecular 
layer.  The  cells  of  the  pigmentary  layer  are  smaller  but  deeper  (O’Olmm.  x 
O’blGmm.)  and  more  strongly  pigmented  in  the  macula  lutea  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  retina.  The  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  very  thin  over  the 
centre  of  the  fovea.  The  choroid  coat  is  thickened  opposite  the  fovea,  the 
thickening  being  due  to  an  accumulation  of  capillary  blood-vessels,  which  here 
occupy  not  only  their  usual  position  but  also  that  of  the  layer  of  larger  blood¬ 
vessels,  and  even  encroach  on  the  lamina  suprachoroidea  (Nuel). 
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Tnh  donble  laver  of  cells  is  eo-ndnne^i  as  before  said  over  and  between  the  ciliary 
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lamen  like  true  tubular  glauds  (E.  T.  Collins).  The  function  of  these  ciUarij  glands 
is  not  certainly  known,  but  they  are  believed  to  take  part  in  the  secretion  of  the 
aqueous  humour. 

Vessels  of  the  Hetina. — A  single  artery  {arteria  centralis  rethicr)  passes 
between  the  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  inner  surfiice  of  the  retina 
at  the  middle  of  the  papilla  optici  (fig.  04).  It  enters  the  nerve  about 
15 — 20  mm.  from  the  globe  of  the  eye,  being  accompanied  by  the  corresponding 
vein  and  giving  off  small  branches  to  supply  the  central  part  of  the  nerve. 
Emerging  at  the  papilla  oculi  the  vessels  divide  into  branches  (fig.  02)),  usually 
two,  one  above,  the  other  below  {superior  and  inferior  papillarg  l)ranches),  Q'ag\\  oi 
these  again  almost  immediately  dividing  into  two  branches  which  arch  out  towards 


Fig,  63. — Retina  as  seen  avith  the  ophthalmoscope.  (Jaeger.) 
0,0,  branches  of  central  artery  ;  v,  v.,  branches  of  eentral  Axin  ;  /,  fovea. 


the  sides  {superior  and  inferior  nasal  and  temporal  hranches)  ;  the  outer  ones  are 
somewhat  the  larger,  and  as  they  bend  round  the  macula  lutea  they  send  numerous 
fine  branches  into  it  which  end,  a  short  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  fovea,  in 
capillary  loops.  The  macula  is  also  supplied  by  small  vessels  which  pass  directly 
to  it  from  the  papilla.  The  middle  of  the  fovea  centralis  has  no  blood-vessels.  The 
main  branches  of  the  vessels  pass  forwards  in  the  nerve-fibre  and  ganglionic  layers, 
dividing  dichotomously  as  they  pi’oceed,  and  giving  off  fine  offsets  to  the  substance 
of  the  retina,  where  they  form  two  capillary  networks,  the  one  in  the  nerve-  and 
ganglionic  layer,  the  other  in  the  inner  nuclear  layer.  The  capillaries  of  the  former 
are  mainly  connected  with  the  arteries,  and  those  of  the  latter  with  the  veins,  the 
communication  between  the  two  networks  being  effected  by  vertically  and  obliquely 
coursing  capillaries  which  traverse  the  inner  molecular  layer.  No  vessels  penetrate 
the  outer  molecular  layer  (His,  Hesse),  so  that  the  outer  retinal  layers  are  entirely 
destitute  of  blood-vessels.  The  retinal  arteries  have  no  anastomoses,  thus  resembling 
those  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain. 

The  vascular  system  of  the  retina  is  nowhere  in  direct  communication  with  the 
choroidal  vessels.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  however,  it  comes  into 
communication  with  some  offsets  from  the  posterior  ciliary  in  the  sclerotic  coat,  and 
the  choroidal  vessels  also  send  branches  to  join  the  long-meshed  network  in  the  optic 
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nerve  furnished  by  the  central  artery.  The  arteries  of  the  retina  have  the  usual 
coats,  but  the  veins  resemble  capillaries  in  structure,  their  walls  consisting  of  a 
single  layer  of  endothelial  cells  without  any  muscular  tissue.  Outside  the  endothelial 
layer  is  a  space  (perivascular  lymphatic  space,  His)  both  in  the  veins  and  capillaries, 
bounded  externally  by  a  second  endothelial  layer  (forming  the  wall  of  the  lymphatic 
space).  Outside  this  again  is  found,  in  the  case  of  the  veins,  a  layer  composed  of  a 
peculiar  retiform  tissue.  These  perivascular  lymphatic  spaces  are  in  communication 


Fig.  64. — Skction  through  the  place  op  entrance  op  the  optic  nerve  (B),  together  with  the 

OPHTHALMOSCOPIC  VIEW  OP  THE  DISK  (A),  TO  SHOW  THE  CORRESPONDING  PARTS  OP  THE  TWO. 

(Fuchs,  after  Jaeger.) 

c,  d,  lines  of  correspondence  ;  6.  depression  in  centre  of  disk  ;  r,  retina  ;  ch,  choroid  ;  si,  so,  inner 
and  outer  parts  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  s  ;  cf,  a  ciliary  artery  cut  longitudinally  ;  a,  v,  central  artery  and 
vein  ;  s,  d,  subdural  space  ;  sa,  subarachnoid  space  ;  du,  dural  sheath  ;  ar,  arachnoidal  sheath  of  nerve; 
p,  pial  sheath  ;  n,  nerve  bundles ;  se,  septa  between  them. 

with  the  lymphatic  spaces  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  may  be  filled  by  injecting  coloured 
fluid  under  the  sheath  which  that  nerve  derives  from  the  pia  mater.  Other  lymph- 
spaces  also  become  injected  by  the  same  process,  viz.,  the  interstices  between  the 
nerve-bundles  which  radiate  from  the  papilla  optici,  the  capillary  space  between 
the  limitans  interna  and  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and 
finally  even  the  irregular  interstice  between  the  pigmentary  layer  and  the  layer 
of  rods  and  cones  (SchAvalbe).  With  one  or  two  exceptions  (Chelonia,  eel)  no 
vertebrates  below  mammals  have  blood-vessels  in  the  retina  :  even  in  some 
mammals  the  distribution  is  restricted  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye  and  to  the 
nerve-fibre  layer. 

Interconnection  of  the  retinal  elements. — It  is  only  comparatively 
recently,  by  the  aid  of  the  method  of  Ehrlich  (staining  intra  vitam  with  methyl-blue) 
and  that  of  Golgi  (chromate  of  silver  impregnation),  that  histologists  have  been  able 
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definitely  to  trace  the  course  and  connections  of  the  fibres  which  pass  from  and  to 
the  several  retinal  elements.  The  most  fruitful  applications  of  Golgi’s  method  have 
been  made  by  Ramon  y  Cajal,  following;  up  investigations  by  Dogiel,  which 
were  made  by  Ehrlich’s  method ;  it  is  the  account  given  by  the  first-named 
observer  which  will  here  in  the  main  be  followed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  Avonld  appear  that  there  is  no  direct  anatomical  continuity 
between  the  elements  of  the  several  layers,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
nerve-fibres  of  the  first  layer  and  the  ganglionic  cells  immediately  outside  them. 
As  with  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  (see  Part  I.  of  this  volume)  the 
nerve-elements  ot  the  retina  are  anatomically  isolated  units,  merely  coming  into 
connection  with  one  another  by  the  interlacement  of  their  arborescent  processes. 
These  interlacements  occur  in  two  places,  viz.,  in  the  two  molecular  layers.  In  the 


Fig.  65. — Diagram  showing  the  mode  of  concatenation  of  the 
VISUAL  nervous  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  VERTEBRATE  TYPE. 

outer  molecular  layer  is  found  the  interlacement  by 
which  the  rod-  and  cone-elements  are  brought  into 
connection  with  the  inner  granules.  In  the  inner 
molecular  layer  there  is  a  series  of  interlacements 
running  mainly  in  planes  parallel  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
layer,  and  serving  to  bring  the  elements  of  the  inner 
nuclear  layers  into  connection  with  those  of  the  gang¬ 
lionic  layer.  Finally,  some  of  the  nerve-fibres  of  the 
first  or  innermost  layer  ramify  directly  in  tlie  mole¬ 
cular  layer  or  pass  through  this  layer  and  ramify 
amongst  the  inner  granules  (figs.  50,  51,  64). 

The  retina,  therefore,  is  essentially  formed  by  a 
number  of  nerve-cell  chains,  the  elements  of  which  arc 
arranged  in  three  series  from  without  in.  The  first  of 
these  is  formed  by  the  rod-  or  cone-element.  One 
end  of  this  element  abuts  against  or  is  imbedded 
in  a  pigment-cell,  the  other  end  interlaces  by  the 
terminal  arborisation  of  the  rod-  or  cone-fibre  within 
the  outer  molecular  layer,  with  the  peripheral  arborisa¬ 
tions  of  the  next  elements.  The  latter  are  the  bipolar  inner  granules  (fig.  65,  gr.i). 
These,  by  the  peripheral  process  just  mentioned,  interlock  with  the  arborisations 
of  the  rod-  and  cone-fibres  and  in  some  animals  also  send  the  fibres  of  Landolt 
as  far  as  the  membrana  limitans  externa.  By  their  central  processes  they  ramify 
within  the  inner  molecular  layer  {m.i.')  and  interlace  with  the  peripheral  processes 
of  the  ganglion-cells  {g).  The  last-named  form  the  third  of  the  concatenated 
elements.  Their  peripheral  processes  spread  out  in  the  inner  molecular  layer,  and 
are  connected  with  the  central  processes  of  the  inner  granules  in  the  manner  just 
stated.  Their  central  process  {n)  is  an  axis-cylinder  of  one  of  the  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerve,  and  its  terminal  ramification  is  to  be  found  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
superior  corpora  quadrigemina,  or  of  the  lateral  geniculate  bodies.  The  functions 
of  the  other  cell  elements  in  the  retina,  such  as  the  horizontal  cells,  which  ramify 
in  the  outer  molecular  layer,  and  the  amacrine-cells  of  Cajal,  which  are  distributed 
in  the  inner  molecular  layer,  are  still  quite  obscure. 
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THE  VITREOUS  BODY. 

The  vitreons  body  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  quite 
pellucid  in  aspect,  and  of  a  soft  gelatinous  consistence.  Sub-globular  in  form,  it 
fills  about  four-fifths  of  the  ball,  and  serves  as  a  support  for  the  delicate  retina,  but 
it  mav  be  readily  separated  from  the  latter,  except  behind,  at  the  entrance  of  t  e 
optic  nerve,  where  the  connection  is  closer,  the  retinal  vessels  having  here  entered 
it  in  fcetal  life.  At  the  fore  part  it  is  hollowed  out  {fossa  patellaris)  for  the 
rec-eption  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  to  which  it  is  closely  adherent.  The  vitreous 
humour  contains  98-5  "  ^  of  water.  The  solids  are  chiefly  salts  and  extractive.-, 
with  a  trace  of  proteid  and  nucleoalbumin. 

The  surface  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  covered  everywhere  by  a  thin  glassy 
membrane,  named  hyaloid,  which  lies  between  it  and  the  retina.  In  the  last  edition 


Fig-  66. — Hoe.izo5'tal  section’  of  the  hoese  a  eye 
HAEBE^ED  15  cHEOHic  ACiB  (after  Haunover). 

The  vitreons  humour  appears  concentrically  and  me¬ 
ridionally  striated  throughout  its  whole  depth. 


of  this  work  it  was  stated  that,  according  to 
the  most  recent  observations,  there  is  no  binding 
membrane  between  the  vitreous  humour  and  tne 
lens  capsule,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Anderson 
Stuart  that  the  older  view  regarding  this  subject 
is  more  correct,  for  after  removal  of  the  lens 
within  its  capsule  it  is  still  possible  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  existence  of  a  delicate  glassy  mem- 


brane  over  the/ss-M  j:aMaris  in  the  front  of  the  vitreons  humour,  and  this  can 
be  none  other  than  a  continuation  of  part  of  the  hyaloid  membrane.  A  o  vessels 
enter  the  vitreons  humour  in  the  adult,  and  its  nutrition  must,  therefore  be 
dependent  on  the  surroundins  va.scular  structures,  viz.,  the  retina  and  the  ciliary 


processes. 


in  the  fresh  state  apparently  stmctnrelesa.  or  at  least  presentin 
microscope'hnt  faint  traces  of  fibres  and  a  few  cells— the  so-called  corpuscles  of 


g  under  the 
the  vitreous 


Fig.  67. —  Teavsteese  sectiov  of  hemas  eye  haedeveb  i5  cheohic  acid, 

°3F0wi5G  EABiAL  STEIATI05  OF  THE  VITEEOU3  BOi)Y  i  after  Hannover,.. 


humour  to  which  we  shall  immediately  recur, — yet  in  preparations 
hardened  in  weak  chromic  acid,  or  acted  upon  in  certain  other 
it  is  possible  to  make  out  a  more  or  less  distinct  lamellation  of  the 
vitreous  body,  especially  in  its  peripheral  part,  that,  namely,  nearest 
the  retina  ;  'which  part  in  the  human  eye  has  a  somewhat  firmer 
consistence  than  the  more  central  portion.  From  the  appearances 
rfigs.  66.  67)  which  have  been  obtained  by  such  modes  of  preparation  it  has  been  conjectured 
by  various  observers  that  at  least  in  this  part  the  -vutreous  substance  is  divided  into  com- 
p>artments  by  a  number  of  delicate  membranes  arranged  concentrically  and  x^rallel  to  t  e 
surface  :  but  the  existence  of  such  membranous  partitions  has  not  been  conclusively 
demonstrated.  That,  however,  the  vitreous  substance  does  in  some  way  consist  of  a  fi^ei 
material— either  in  the  shape  of  continuous  membranes,  or.  as  11.  Tirchow  states,  m  the  form 
of  a  network  of  fibres— enclosing  in  its  meshes  the  more  fiuid  portion,  is  shown  by  the  tact 
that  if  either  the  whole  or  a  piece  of  the  vitreous  humour  be  thrown  upon  a  filter,  a  smau 
proportion  always  remains  upon  the  latter  ;  although  by  far  the  larger  part  drams  away,  and 
may  be  collected  as  a  clear  watery  fluid. 
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In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  concentric  striation,  a  radial  marking-  has  also  been 
observed  in  sections  of  vitreous  humour  made  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  eyeball, 
but  whether  there  is  any  pre-existent  structure  to  account  for  it  is  not  known.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  these  appearances  may  be  merely  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
albuminous  substance  has  underg-one  coagulation  by  the  reagent  employed. 

It  has  also  been  shown  by  Iwanhoff,  Younan  and  A.  Stuart  that  the  periphery  of  the 
Vitreous  humour  near  the  ciliary  body,  is  considerably  strengthened  and  rendered  more  consistent 
by  the  presence  of  an  accumulation  of  fibres  which  encircle  this  part  of  the  posterior  chamber 
of  the  eye,  and  are  believed  to  aid  in  supporting  the  ciliary  body  and  the  attachment  of  the 
suspensory  ligaruent  of  the  lens  to  that  body.  The  fibrous  structure  in  question  appears  to 
be  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  zonula  of  Zinn  (see  below),  which  here  strengthen  the 
hyaloid  membrane. 

There  farther  exists,  nearly  but  not  quite  in  the  axis  of  the  eye,  a  definite 
structure  in  the  shape  of  a  distinct  canal,  about  2  mm.  in  diameter,  filled 
with  fluid  and  extending  from  the  pajnlla  optici  to  the  back  of  the  lens-capsule, 
where  it  apparently  terminates  blindly  (fig.  69).  This  is  the  canalis  hijaloideiis  or 
canal  of  SUlling.  It  is  best  shown  in  the  fresh  eye,  and  may  be  also  injected  by 
forcing  a  coloured  solution  under  the  pia-matral  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  (Schwalbe). 
The  canal  widens  somewhat  towards  its  posterior  part ;  its  wall  is  composed  of  an 
extremely  delicate  homogeneous  membrane.  It  represents  the  place  of  passage 
of  an  offset  from  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  in  the 
foetus,  and  from  it  lymph  may  pass  into  the  lymphatic  spaces  of  the  optic  nerve 
behind,  and  perhaps  in  front  round  the  edge  of  the  lens  into  the  canal  of  Petit. 

Fig.  68. — Cells  op  vitreous  humours. 

(Schwalbe.) 

a  and  d,  without  vacuoles  ;  h,  c,  e,  f,  g, 
vacuolated. 

Scattered  about  throughout  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  vitreous  humour  are  a 
variable  number  of  corpuscles,  for  the 
most  part  possessed  of  amoeboid  move¬ 
ment.  Some  of  these  cells  are  remarkable 
for  the  very  large  vacuoles  which  they 
contain,  and  which  distend  the  body 
of  the  corpuscle,  pushing  the  nucleus 
to  one  side  ;  the  cell-processes  are  often 
peculiar  in  possessing  numerous  little 
secondary  bud-like  swellings,  or  they  may  present  a  varicose  appearance,  like  strings 
of  pearls. 

Suspensory  apparatus  of  the  lens. — The  hyaloid  membrane  invests,  as 
before  mentioned,  the  whole  of  the  vitreous  humour.  As  the  ora  serrata  it  is 
apparently  split  into  two  layers,  one,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  hyaloid 
membrane  proper,  being  that  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  demonstrable 
over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous  humour.  The  other  layer  into  wliich  the 
hyaloid  appears  to  split  adheres  to  the  pars  ciliaris  retina  so  closely  that  when 
removed  it  generally  shows  some  of  the  pigmented  cells  of  that  structure  adher¬ 
ing  to  its  outer  surface.  It  forms  a  fibrous  structure  much  firmer  in  consistence 
than  the  true  hyaloid,  and  extends  over  the  ciliary  body  inwards  to  be  attached 
to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  for  which  it  forms  a  suspensory  apparatus,  known  as 
the  zonula  of  Zinn,  or  zonula  ciliaris  (fig.  70,  z).  Its  free  part,  which  stretches 
from  the  ciliary  body  to  the  lens  capsule,  is  termed  the  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  lens.  The  posterior  part,  or  hyaloid  proper,  is  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate, 
and  is  readily  thrown  into  folds  when  detached.  Under  the  microscope  it  presents  no 
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appearance  of  structure  ;  but,  flattened  against  its  inner  surface,  are  generally  to  be 
seen  a  number  of  granular  nucleated  corpuscles  (leucocytes)  which  exhibit  amoe¬ 
boid  movements.  The  zonula,  on  the  other  hand,  is  composed  of  or  at  least  con- 


69. —Eight  adult  hujiax  eye,  divided  hoeizoxtally  through  the  middle. 

(E.  A.  S.)  Magnified  5  times. 

The  line  a  6  passes  through  the  equator,  x  y  through  the  visual  axis  of  the  eye. 

tains  radiating  meridional  flbres,  stiff  in  appearance  but  possessed  of  considerable 
elasticity  ;  they  commence  opposite  the  ora  serrata,  and  are  firmly  adherent  here  to 
the  pars  ciliaris  retinte.  Over  the  ciliary  body  the  adhesion,  as  just  stated,  is  firm 
to  the  elevations  of  that  body  (ciliary  processes),  so  that  when  the  zonula  is  torn  away 
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Fig.  /O. - MeRTWONAL  J«EC'flON  OF  THE  CILIARY 

REGION.  (Fnchs, )  Moderately  luagnified. 

jC,  Cornea  ;  S,  sclera  ;  Ch,  clioroidea  ;  R,  retina; 

Pe,  its  pigmented  epithelium  ;  X,  lens  ;  k,  its  capsule; 

0.  ora  serrata  ;  0,  pars  ciliaris  retinae,  extending  over 
ciliary  process,  P,  and  continuous  ■with  the  pigment- 
layer  on  the  posterior  surface  of  iris  (pars  iridica 
retina),  the  two  strata  of  which  are  accidentally  sepa¬ 
rated  at  V,  h  ;  pigmented  and  columnar  layers  of  pars  ciliaris  ;  zonule  of  Zinn,  continuous  oyer 

and  between  the  ciliary  processes  with  the  fibres  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  v  iic  i 

are  attached  to  the  lens  capsule;  A/,  meridional  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle  ;  r,  radiating  or  interlacing 
fibres  of  the  same  ;  Mu,  Mullerian  or  circular  fibres  of  the  same  ;  S,  canal  of  Schlemm  ;  I,  iris-corner; 
c,  c.  /,  /,  folds  in  anterior  surface  of  iris ;  p,  edge  of  pupil ;  sp,  sphincter  pupillie  ;  anterior  ciliary 
artery  ;  a,  circular  artery  in  ciliary  body  ;  gl,  glandular  depressions  in  ciliary  body. 
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the  pigment  is  often  detached  from  these  processes.  Over  the  intervals  between 
the  ciliary  processes  the  zonula  is,  however,  less  closely  applied  to  the  pars  ciliaris 
retini©,  so  that  a  series  of  pouches,  narrowing  posteriorly  and  widening  anteriorly, 
where  they  communicate  with  the  posterior  chamber,  become  left  between  zonula  an 
ciliary  body  {recesses  of  the  posterior  chamler,  Kuhnt).  It  is  into  these  recesses  that 
the  ciliary  glands  (see  p.  55)  open.  The  recesses  are  occupied  by  aqueous  humour, 
and  traversed  by  fibres  belonging  to  the  zonula  of  Zinn,  which  serve  to  attach 
the  outer  surface  of  that  membrane  to  this  portion  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retina: 
they  are  also  partly  subdivided  by  small  subsidiary  folds  of  the  ciliary  body 
project  into  the  recesses.  Opposite  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  ciliary  body  the 
zonula  gives  off  bundles  of  fibres  which  pass  meridionally  inwards  towards  the 
margin  of  the  lens,  some  reaching  and  extending  a  short  distance  over  its  anterior 
surface,  others  just  reaching  its  posterior  surface,  and  others  again  occupying  inter¬ 
mediate  positions  at  the  margin  (fig.  TO).  They  are  all  firmly  cemented  to  the  lens- 
capsule.  Those  which  pass  anteriorly  originate  mainly  from  the  part  of  the  zonula  which 
lies  in  the  intervals  between  the  ciliary  processes :  they  form  a  radially  fibrous  mem- 

pig.  71. _ View  from  before  of  the  canal  of  Petit  inflated  (from 

Sappey). 

The  anterior  parts  of  the  sclerotic,  choroid,  iris  and  cornea  having  been 
removed,  the  remaining  parts  are  viewed  from  before,  and  the  canal  of  Petit 
has  been  inliated  with  air  through  an  artificial  opening.  1,  front  of  the 
lens  ;  2,  vitreous  body  ;  3,  outer  border  of  the  canal  of  Petit ;  4,  outer  part 
of  the  zonule  of  Zinn  ;  5,  appearance  of  sacculated  dilatations  of  the  canal  of 
Petit, 

branous  layer,  but  it  is  not  quite  complete,  for  coloured  injection  can  be  easily 
made  to  pass  from  the  interstices  between  the  lens  capsule  and  the  ciliary  body  into 
the  aqueous  humour  and  vice  versd.  The  clefts  in  it  are  fine  enough,  hotyever,  to 
retain  air  if  blown  into  this  interstice  :  if  this  be  done  after  removal  of  the  whole 
vitreous  body  (a  removal  which  can  be  easily  effected  in  an  eye  which  has  been 
left  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature),  the  mterstices  which 
correspond  with  the  eminences  of  the  ciliary  processes  are  most  distended,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  sacculated  canal  {canal  of  Petit),  encircling  the  lens,  is  produced  as 

The  canal  which  is  thus  artificially  produced  is  bounded  behind  by  the  part  of 
the  hyaloid  membrane  which  covers  the  front  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  in  front 
by  the  imperfect  membrane  above  alluded  to  as  formed  by  the  fibres  of  the  zonula 
which  are  passing  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  margin.  Since  these  fibres 
spring  most  abundantly  from  the  part  of  the  zonula  which  is  opposite  the  mterva  s 
between  the  ciliary  processes,  the  membrane  is  as  it  were  tied  down  at  those  intervals 
and  can  only  be  distended  between  them ;  hence  the  sacculated  aspect  of  the  so-called 

Berger  states  that  in  the  foetus  the  anterior  free  surface  of  the  zonula  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells  which  disappears  by  birth. 

As  just  stated,  in  addition  to  this  anterior  membranous  prolongation  of  the 
zonula  other  fibres,  more  scattered  in  their  disposition,  pass  at  intervals  across  to 
the  periphery  of  the  lens,  some  being  attached  to  the  extreme  edge,  others  coming 
into  continuity  with  the  posterior  capsule,  and  others  again  occupying  intermediate 
positions  (fig  70).  Those  which  pass  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  capsule 
and  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  lens  are  stated  to  come  for  the  most  part  from  the 
part  of  the  zonula  which  overlies  and  is  adherent  to  the  most  prominent  portion  or 
the  ciliary  body,  and  these  fibres  therefore  partially  cross  in  direction  those  Avhicli 
are  coming  from  the  depressions  and  passing  to  the  anterior  surface. 
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THE  LENTS. 

The  lens  (lens  crystallina)  is  a  transparent  solid  body,  of  a  doubly  convex  shape, 
with  the  circumference  rounded  off.  It  is  completely  enclosed  by  a  transparent, 
highly  elastic  membrane  known  as  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  anterior  surface  is  in 


Fig.  72, - 1,  FRONT  VIEW  ;  2,  hind  view;  3,  lateral  view  of  the  fibrous  structure  of  the 

ADULT  lens  (after  Arnold),  f 

a,  anterior  ;  p,  posterior  pole.  The  direction  of  the  superficial  fibres  is  indicated  by  the  curved 
lines. 


contact  with  the  iris  towards  the  pupil,  receding  from  it  slightly  at  the  circumference  ; 
the  posterior  is  embedded  in  the  vitreous  humour.  Around  the  circumference  is  the 
zonula.  The  capsule  is  strongest  anteriorly  (anterior  capsule)  and  thinnest  over  the 

Fig.  73. — Diagram  to  illustrate  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the 
FCETAL  CRYSTALLINE  LENS.  (Allen  ThomSOn.  ) 

o,  anterior  ;  p,  posterior  pole. 

posterior  surface  of  the  lens  (posterior  capsule).  Chemically 
the  lens-capsule  yields  neither  eiastin  nor  gelatin,  but  appears 
similar  in  composition  to  the  sarcolemma  of  muscle  and  the 
membranm  proprite  of  glands.  An  indistinct  fibrous  and 
lamellar  structure  has  been  described  in  it.  The  convexity 
of  the  lens  is  not  alike  on  the  two  surfaces,  being  greater  behind  ; 
moreover,  the  curvature  is  less  at  the  centre  than  towards  the 
margin.  When  in  its  natural  position  it  measures  about  8mm. 
to  9mm.  across,  and  about  4mm.  from  before  backwards.  Tlie  radius  of  cuiwature 
during  life  of  the  anterior  surface  varies  with  the  condition  of  accommodation  from 
about  10mm.  when  the  eye  is  accommodated  for  distant  vision,  to  Gmm.  when 
accommodated  to  the  near  point  of  distinct  vision.  That  of  the  posterior  surface  is 
about  Gmm.  in  distant  vision  and  a  little  less  in  near  vision.  In  a  fresh  lens, 
divested  of  its  capsule,  the  outer  portion  is  soft  and  easily  detached  ;  the  succeeding 
layers  are  of  a  firmer  consistence  ;  and  in  the  centre  the  substance  becomes  much 
harder,  constituting  the  so-called  “  nucleus.”  On  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
are  faint  white  lines  directed  from  the  poles  towards  the  circumference  ;  these  in  tlie 
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adult  are  somewhat  variable  aud  numerous  on  the  surfaces  (fig-  p)>  in  the  foetal 
ts  throughout,  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  lens  m  the  ^^f’^hey  are  three  m 
number  diverc^ing  from  each  other  like  rays  at  equal  angles  of  120  (fig.  to).  The 
lines  which  converge  to  the  opposite  poles  have  an  alternating  position.  Thus 
of  those  seen  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fatal  lens,  one  is  directed  vertically 
upwards  and  the  other  two  downwards  and  to  either  side,  whereas  those  on  the 
ardr ’surface  are  directed  one  dh-ectly  downwards  and  the  other  two  upwar-ds  and 
to  the  sides  These  lines  are  the  edges  of  planes  or  septa  within  the  lens  diveiging 
frorthe  axis,  and  receiving  the  ends  of  the  lens-fibres,  which  here  abut  against  one 


Fig,  74. — Laminated  stkdc- 

TURE  OF  THE  CRYSTAL-^ 
LINE  LENS,  SHOWN  AFTER 
HARDENING  IN  ALCOHOL 

(Arnold).  4 

1,  nucleus  ;  2,  2,  lamellse. 

another.  As  Tweedy  has 
pointed  out,  they  may 
be  seen,  by  the  aid 
of  the  ophthalmoscope, 
even  during  life.  The  rays  seldom  meet  at  a  point, 
but  usually  along  a  somewhat  irregular  area. 

Structure.— When  the  lens  has  been  hardened 
and  the  capsule  removed,  a  succession  of  concentric 
laminaj  may  be  detached  from  it  like  the  coats  from 
an  onion.  They  are  not  continuous,  but  separate 
into  parts  opposite  the  radiating  lines  above  de¬ 
scribed  (fig.  74).  The  laminm  are  composed  of 
long,  riband-shaped,  microscopic  fibres,  0-005mm. 
broad,  which  adhere  together  by  their  edges,  the 
latter  being  often  finely  serrated  (fig.  75,  a). 
The  serrations  of  adjacent  fibres  abut  against 
one  another  so  as  to  leave  as  in  other  epithelial 

Fig,  75.— Fibres  op  the  crystalline  lens.  350  Diameters. 

A,  longitudinal  view  of  the  fibres  of  the  lens  from  the  ox, 
showing  the  serrated  edges.  B,  transverse  section  of  the  fibres 
of  the  lens  from  the  human  eye  (from  Kdlliker).  C,  longi¬ 
tudinal  view  of  a  few  of  the  fibres  from  the  equatorial  region 
of  the  human  lens  (from  Henle).  Most  of  the_ fibres  in  C  are 
seen  edgeways,  and,  towards  1,  present  the  swellings  and  nuclei 
of  the  “nuclear  zone  ; ”  at  2,  the  flattened  sides  of  two  fibres 
are  seen. 


structures  fine  interfibrillar  or  intercellular  channels  for  the  passage  of  fluid. 
The  lens-fibres  pass  in  a  curved  direction  from  the  intersecting  planes  of 
the  anterior  half  of  the  lens  to  those  of  the  posterior  half,  or  vice  versa :  in  this 
course  no  fibre  passes  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  but  those  fibres  which  begin  near 
the  pole  or  centre  of  one  surface,  terminate  near  the  marginal  part  of  a  plane  on 
the  opposite  surlace,  and  conversely  ;  the  intervening  fibres  passing  to  their  corre¬ 
sponding  places  between.  The  arrangement  will  be  better  understood  by  a  reference 
to  fig.  76,  wdiere  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  foetal  lens  is  diagrammatical ly 
indicated. 

The  lens-fibres,  as  the  history  of  their  development  shows,  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  greatly  elongated  cells.  In  the  young  state  each  has  a  clear  oval  nucleus,  but  in 
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the  fullj -formed  lens  the  nuclei  have  disappeared  from  the  fibres  which  form  the 
more  internal  parts  of  the  lens,  and  only  remain  in  the  more  superhcial  layers. 

Fig.  76.  —  Section  through  the  margin  of  the  lens, 

SHOWING  the  transition  OP  THE  EPITHELIUM  INTO 
the  lens-fibres  (Babuchin). 

Here  they  are  found,  not  quite  in  the  middle  of 
each  fibre,  but  slightly  nearer  the  anterior  end, 
their  situation  nearly  corresponding  in  adjacent 
fibres,  and  they  form  by  their  juxtaposition  the 
so-called  nuclear  zone  ”  around  the  lens.  The 
superficial  fibres  further  differ  from  the  more 
deeply  seated  ones  in  being  softer  and  larger,  and 
ill  possessing  a  plain,  unserrated  margin.  The 
extremities  of  all  the  fibres  are  softer  and  more 
readily  acted  on  by  reagents  than  the  middle 
parts,  and  the  axial  or  more  internal  part  of  a 
fibre  more  so  than  the  external,  but  the  transi¬ 
tion  is  gradual  from  one  to  the  other,  and  there 
is  no  definite  membrane  enclosing  each  fibre. 

The  lens-fibres  when  cut  across  are  seen  to  be 
six-sided  prisms  (fig.  75  b).  By  reason  of  this 
shape  they  fit  very  exactly  the  one  to  the  other 
with  but  little  interfibrillar  cementing  substance 
between.  This  is  met  with  in  rather  larger 
quantity  in  the  intersecting  planes  between  the 
ends  of  the  fibres. 


Thin  and  Ewart  have  shown  that  with  certain 
methods  of  treatment  the  superficial  lens-fibres  show 
indications  of  being  composed  of  a  number  of  regular 
segments  separated  by  sharply  marked  lines  of  inter- 
segmental  substance  (Journal  of  Anatomy,  1876). 


The  capsule  of  the  lens  is  a  transparent 
structureless  membrane  ;  somewhat  brittle  and 
elastic  in  character,  and  when  ruptured  the 
edges  roll  outwards.  The  fore  part  of  the  capsule, 
from  about  2'b  mm.  from  the  circumference, 
where  the  anterior  part  of  the  suspensory  liga¬ 
ment  joins  it,  is  much  thicker  than  the  back  : 
at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens  the  capsule  is  very 
thin  indeed.  In  the  adult,  it,  like  the  lens  itself, 
is  entirely  non-vascular,  but  in  the  foetus  there 
is  a  network  of  vessels  in  the  superficial  part  of 
the  capsule,  supplied  by  the  terminal  branch  of 
the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  which  passes 
from  the  optic  papilla  through  the  canal  of 
Stilling  in  the  vitreous  humour  to  reach  the 
back  of  the  capsule,  where  it  divides  into  radiating  branches.  After  forming 
a  fine  network,  these  turn  round  the  margin  of  the  lens  and  extend  forwards  to 
become  continuous  with  the  vessels  in  the  pupillary  membrane  and  iris  (fig.  42, 
p.  34). 
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.  J.T.  _ At  the  back  of  the  lens  the  fibres  are  directly  in 

Epithelium  of  t  e  p  ■  but  in  front  they  are  separated  from 

contact  with  ^^1  pdygonal,  nucleated  cells,  which  covers  the 

the  latter  by  a  single  layer  of  cutacal,  p  towards  the  edge  or  equator  of 

whole  anterior  surface  underneath  t  P  •  ^  undergo  a  change  :  they  first 

the  lens  the  appearance  and  Lg  „,o?e  and  mL  elongated, 

"‘''itt  de'lt'irqu^^^^^^^  ^  fl?id' (Hquor  Morgagni)  f-d-ntly  cdlects 
betr^en  the  back  of  the  lens  and  the  capsule  :  it  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 

(fio  7r<f)  :  it  has  a  slightly  reddish  colour,  is  not  perfectly  transparent,  and  is 
softer  and  more  readily  broken  down  than  at  a  more  advanced  age. 

^  b  ^  Pig,  77. -Side  view  of  the  lens  at  different  ages. 

aa  at  birth  with  the  deepest  convexity  ;  h,  in  adult  Hfe  with  medium 
convexity  ;  c,  in  old  age  with  considerable  flattening  of  the  curvatures. 


::rSniV)."rrrr,r 

toughness  and  specific  gravity. 


aqueous  humour  and  its  chamber. 

The  aqueous  humour  fills  the  space  in  the  fore  parft  of 
capsule  of  the  lens  with  its  suspensory  ligament  and  the  cornea.  ,  J 

I n  Lrt  noon  the  lens  divides  the  aqueous  chamber  partially  into  two,  namea 

th.  ..l.™;  ...1  otamh,,.  rji. 

the  adult,  but  in  the  fcctiis  before  the  seventh  month  it  comp  r 

brana  pupillaris,  which,  by  its  union  with  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  closes 

aperture  of  communication  between  the  two  chambers.  Uphiud  bv  the  iris. 

The  is  limited  in  front  by  the  cornea  tehi" 

while  opposite  the  pupil  it  is  bounded  by  the  front  of  the  lens  ai  d  in 

The  io.feiw  kamUr  lies  behind  the  iris.  ^ ’f 
the  anterior  part  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the 
intervening  between  the  margin  of  the  lens,  the  anter-ior 

humour  and  the  ciliary  body  (canal  of  Petit,,  and  it  sends  ‘’^c^ 

between  the  zonula  and  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae  as 

(i)  02).  The  aqueous  humour  is  a  clear  watery  fluid,  in  which  a  J 

cL  sometimes  be  found.  It  is  probably  secreted  mainly  ^  ^  f 
ciliary  body  and  its  glands,  and  by  the  epithelium  covering  the  posterior  surtace  o 
ti'e  iiir  It  finds  hit  through  the  clefts  of  the  ligamentum  pecrinatum  irid  s 

into  the  spaces  of  Fontana  and  thence  into  the  canal  of  “J  7o  the 

system  of  that  region,  and  in  part  into  lymph-spaces  in  the  iris,  and  thenc 

perichoroideal  lymph-space. 
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THE  EAE. 

The  organ  of  hearing  is  divisible  into  three  parts :  the  external  ear  (fig.  78, 
1,  2),  the  tympanum  or  middle  ear  (3),  and  the  labyrinth  or  internal  ear  (G).'’  The 

Fig.  78. — Diagrammatic  view  from 

BEFORE  OF  THE  PARTS  COMPOSING 
THE  ORGAN  OF  HEARING  OF  THE 
LEFT  SIDE  (after  Arnold). 

The  temporal  bone  of  the  left  side, 
with  the  accompanying  soft  parts,  has 
been  detached  from  the  head,  and  a 
section  has  been  carried  obliquely 
through  it  so  as  to  remove  the  front 
of  the  meatus  externus,  half  the 
tympanic  membrane,  and  the  upper 
and  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum 
and  Eustachian  tube.  The  meatus 
mternus  has  also  been  opened,  and 
the  bony  labyrinth  exposed  by  the 
removal  of  the  surrounding  parts  of 
the  petrous  bone.  1,  the  pinna  and 
lobule  ;  2  to  2',  meatus  externus  ;  2', 
membrana  tympani ;  3,  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  ;  above  3,  the  chain  of 
small  bones ;  3',  opening  into  the 
mastoid  cells  ;  4,  Eustachian  tube  ; 

5,  meatus  internus,  containing  the 
facial  (uppermost)  and  auditory 
nerves  ;  6,  placed  on  the  vestibule  of 
the  labyrinth  above  the  fenestra 
ovalis  ;  a,  apex  of  the  petrous  bone  ;  h,  internal  carotid  artery  ;  c,  styloid  process  ;  d,  facial  nerve 
issuing  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  ;  e.  mastoid  process  ;  /,  squamous  part  of  the  bone. 


first  two  of  these  are  to  be  considered  as  accessories  to  the  third,  which  is  the 
portion  of  the  organ  to  which  the  fibres  of  the  eighth  or  auditory  nerve  are 
distributed. 


THE  EXTERNAL  EAR. 

In  the  external  ear  are  included  the  pmna — the  part  of  the  outer  ear  which 
projects  from  the  side  of  the  head — and  the  meatus  or  passage  which  leads  thence 
to  the  tympanum,  and  which  is  closed  at  its  inner  extremity  by  a  membrane  inter¬ 
posed  between  it  and  the  middle  ear. 

THE  PINNA. 

The  general  form  of  the  pinna  or  auricle,  as  seen  from  the  outside,  is  concave, 
to  fit  it  for  collecting  and  concentrating  the  undulations  of  sound,  but  it  is  thrown 
into  various  elevations  and  hollows,  to  which  distinct  names  have  been  given 
(fig.  79).  The  largest  and  deepest  concavity  is  called  the  concha  ;  it  surrounds  the 
entrance  to  the  meatus,  and  is  interrupted  at  its  upper  and  anterior  part  by  a  ridge, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  helix.  In  front  of  the  concha,  and  projecting  back¬ 
wards  over  the  meatus,  is  a  conical  prominence,  the  tragus  (fig.  79),  covered 
usually  with  hairs.  Its  upper  part  sometimes  forms  a  rounded  prominence  {tuher- 
culum  supratragicum,  His).  Behind  the  tragus,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  notch, 
is  another  smaller  elevation,  the  antitragus.  Below  the  anti  tragus,  and  forming  the 
lower  end  of  the  auricle,  is  the  Johule,  which  is  devoid  of  the  firmness  and 
elasticity  that  characterise  the  rest  of  the  pinna.  The  thinner  and  larger  portion  of 
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the  pinna  is  bounded  by  a  prominent  and  mcurved  raarpn,  the  which, 

sprino-ins  above  and  rather  within  the  tragus,  from  the  hollow  of  the  concha 
surrounds  the  upper  and  posterior  margin  of  the  auricle,  and  gradually  loses  itself 
in  the  back  part  of  the  lobule.  Within  the  helix  is  another  curved  ridge,  the 
anthelix  which,  beginning  below  at  the  antitragus,  sweeps  round  the  hollow  of 
the  concha,  forming  the  posterior  boundary  of  that  concavity,  diverging  above  it 
into  two  ridges.  Between  the  helix  and  the  anthelix  is  a  narrow  curved  groove, 
the  foi-sa  of  the  helix  (fossa  scaphoidea)  ;  and  m  the  fork  of  the  anthelix  is  a 
somewhat  triangular  depression,  the/o.s.sa  of  the  anthelix  (fossa  trmngutaris). 


B 


ear-point  {when  present) 


helix 

anthelix 


crus  anthelicis  sup. 
helix 

fossa  triangularis 
crus  anthelicis  inf. 

tragus 

antitragus 
incisura  i  n  tertragi ca 

lolmlus 


Fig.  79.— Outer  surface  op  the  right  auricle.  (After  Arnold. ) 


Ear-point ;  Tubercl©  of  Darwin. — Slight  projections  are  occasionally  obseiyed 
in  the  human  subject  at  the  margin  of  the  helix.  One  of  these  to  Avliich  Darwin  s 
attention  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Woolner,  the  sculptor,  is  of  interest  as  representing  the 
much  more  distinct  pointed  extremity  met  with  in  the  expanded  ears  of  quadrupeds 
(Darwin,  “  The  Descent  of  Man  ”).  The  point  in  question  is  represented  in  the 
sketch  given  in  fig.  79  B.  It  is  constant  in  the  embryo  of  about  the  6tb  month, 
where  it  presents  a  relative  extent  of  development  which  is  permanent  in  ceitain 
monkeys  (Schwalbe). 

Considerable  variation  is  met  with  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pinna,’  in  its  amount  of 
projection  from  the  side  of  the  head,  in  the  extent  of  folding  which  it  exhibits,  and  in  the 
size  of  the  lobule,  and  this  is  not  only  in  individuals  of  different  races,  but  even  in  those 
belonging  to  the  same  family.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  use  these  variations  as  a  basis  of 
classification  in  criminal  anthropology,  but  with  results  of  very  doubtful  value.  The  lobule 
is  usually  regarded  as  a  human  characteristic,  but  it  is  sometimes  found  fairly  well  developed 
in  anthropoids,  and  is  often  very  little  developed  in  man. 

Structure.— The  piuna  consists  mainly  of  yellow  flbro-carbilage  and  integument, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  adipose  tissue.  It  has  several  ligaments  and  small  muscles 
of  minor  importance. 

The  sliin  covering  it  is  thin,  closely  adherent  to  the  cartilage,  especially  on  the 
concave  aspect,  and  is  covered  with  hairs  which  are  provided  with  large  sebaceous 
follicles.  It  also  contains  sweat  glands  on  the  convex  aspect,  but  few  or  none  on 


’  The  relation  of  the  transverse  to  the  longitudinal  measurement  of  the  jiinna  is  known  as  the  ear- 


index 


is  employed  in  anthropometry. 
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the  concave  side.  In  the  external  auditory  ineatas  these  reappear  in  a  modified 
form  as  the  ceruminous  glands.  The  hairs  of  the  pinna  are  most  numerous  and 
longest  on  the  tragus  and^  antitragiis.  The  hairs  on  the  margin  and  convex  aspect 
of  the  ear  are  arranged  Avith  a  general  tendency  to  point  toAvards  the  tubercle  of 
Darwin,  where  the  converging  series  may  even  form  a  distinct  tuft,  thus  furnishing 
an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  regarding  the  meaning  of  that  promb 
nence  which  Avas  taken  by  Dainvin.  ^ 


crus  helicis 
helix 

fossa  scapkoidea 
spina  helicis 
anthelix 

free  edge  of  tragus 
incisura  Santorini 
tragus  plate 

end  of  cartilage  of 
meatus 


Fig.  80. — Ear-cartilage,  anterior  aspect.  (Arnold.) 

The  cartilage  (figs.  80  to  82)  forms  a  plate  1  mm.  to  3  mm.  thick,  with  all  the 
inequalities  already  described  as  apparent  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  pinna,  and  on  its 


spina  helicis 


Fig.  81. — Ear-cartilage,  lateral  aspect.  (Scliwalbe. ) 

In  the  natural  position  of  the  parts  the  corner  of  the  tragus  plate  **  fits  into  the  angle  marked  *  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  helix.  Between  a  and  h,  the  isthmus  separating  the  auricle-cartilage  from  the 
cartilage  of  the  meatus. 

cranial  surface  having  prominences  the  reverse  of  the  concha  and  the  fossa  of  the  helix, 
while  between  these  is  a  depression  in  the  situation  of  the  anthelix.  The  cartilage 
is  not  confined  to  the  pinna,  but  enters  likeAvise  into  the  construction  of  the  outer 
part  of  the  external  auditory  canal.  When  dissected  from  other  structures,  it  is 


antitragus 

a, 

processus  caudalis 


incisura  Santorini 
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seen  to  be  attached  by  fibrous  tissue  to  the  rough  and  prominent  margin  of  the 
externai  auditory  meatus  of  the  temporai  bone.  The  tubular  part  is  cleft  in  front 
"en  the  tragus  and  fore-part  of  the  helix  inwards  to  the  bone  the  deficiency 
be  n-  filled  with  fibrous  membrane.  The  whole  cartilage  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
elongated  plate,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  folded  round  in  front  so  as  to  bring  i 
leTily  into  contact  with  the  npper  part.  There  is  no  cartilage  in  the  lobule  except 
at  itsVse,  where  the  caudal  process  of  the  ear-cartilage  passes  into  it :  otherwise 
it  contains  only  fat  and  tough  connective  tissue. 

Behind  the  prominence  of  cartilage  which  forms  the  antitragus  is  a  deep  note  , 
senaratino-  it  from  the  helix.  Behind  and  below  this  the  ear-cartilage  forms  a  tail-hke 
process  descending  towards  the  lobule  {caudal  process).  At  the  fore  part  the  pinna, 
opposite  the  first  bend  of  the  helix,  is  a  small  conical  projection  of  the  cartilage, 
called  the  spine  of  the  helix,  to  which  the  anterior  ligament  is  attached  Behind  t^s 
process  is  a  short  vertical  slit  in  the  helix  ;  and  on  the  surface  of  the  tiagus  i. 
similar  but  somewhat  longer  fissure.  A  deep  fissure  («»CT.sura  termmahs,^ch.  v  ) 
passes  back  between  the  commencement  of  the  helix  and  the  tube  of  the  ear,  an 


eminentia  fossae  cminentia 

triangularis  scapTice 


sulcus  anthelicis 
transversus 


incisura  Santorini 


processus  incisura 

triangularis  terminalis 


fossa  anthelicis 
eminentia  conelioi 


s^dcus  cruris  helicis 

ponticulus  {insertion  of 
post-auricular  muscle) 

processus  posterior 
processus  caiidalis 


Fig.  82. — Ear-cartilage,  mesial  aspect.  (Schwalbe.) 


another  passing  outwards  and  backwards  from  the  deep  end  of  the  longitudinal  cleft 
separates  the  part  forming  the  tragus  from  the  rest  of  the  tube,  so  that  the  tube  is 
continuous  with  the  pinna  only  by  means  of  a  narrow  isthmus.  Other  irregular  gaps 
or  fissures  partially  divide  the  cartilaginous  tube  transversely.  These  deficiencies  are 
termed  of  Santorini.  They  are  usually  two  in  number.  These  and  the  other 

named  recesses  and  prominences  of  the  ear-cartilage  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figures,  and  do  not  require  to  be  further  described.  The  substance  of  the  cartilage 
is  very  pliable,  and  is  covered  by  a  firm  fibrous  perichondrium.  Near  its  attachment 
to  the  bone  it  becomes  hyaline. 

Ligaments. — Of  the  ligaments  of  the  f)inna,  the  most  important  are  two,  which 
assist  in  attaching  it  to  the  side  of  the  head.  The  anterior  ligament,  broad  and 
strong,  extends  from  the  spine  of  the  helix  to  the  root  of  the  zygoma.  The 
posterior  ligament  fixes  the  back  of  the  auricle  (opposite  the  concha)  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  A  few  fibres  attach  the  tragus 
also  to  the  root  of  the  zygoma.  Ligamentous  fibres  are  likewise  placed  across  the 
fissures  and  intervals  left  in  the  cartilage  {intrinsic  ligaments). 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  PINNA. 
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Muscles.  Of  the  muscles  of  the  pinna,  those  which  are  attached  by  one  end  to 
the  side  of  the  head,  and  move  the  pinna  as  a  whole,  have  been  already  described 
(Vol.  II.)  ;  there  remain  to  be  examined  several  smaller  muscles,  composed  of  thin 
layers  of  pale-looking  fibres,  which  extend  from  one  part  of  the  pinna  to  another, 
and  may  be  named  the  special  muscles  of  the  organ.  Six  such  small  muscles  are 
distinguished  ;  four  being  placed  on  the  outer  and  two  on  the  inner  or  deep  surface 
of  the  pinna. 

The  smaller  muscle  of  the  helix  (fig.  83,  1)  is  a  small  bundle  of  oblique  fibres, 
lying  over,  and  firmly  attached  to,  that  portion  of  the  helix  which  springs  from  the 
bottom  of  the  concha.  Like  the  other  of  these  muscles,  its  fibres  are,  in  part, 
attached  to  the  skin. 

The  greater  muscle  of  the  helix  (2)  lies  vertically  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
pinna.  By  its  lower  end  it  is  attached  to  the  spine  of  the  helix  ;  and  above,  its 
fibres  terminate  opposite  the  point  at  which  the  ridge  of  the  helix  turns  backwards. 
The  anterior  auricular  muscle  is  sometimes  continued  partly  into  this  muscle. 


Fig.  83,  A  and  B. — Outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  right  pinna,  exposed  to  show  the  small 

MUSCLES  (from  Arnold). 

1,  musculus  helicis  minor;  2,  m.  helicis  major  ;  3,  tragicus  ;  4,  antitragicus  ;  5,  musculus  transversus 
auriculse  ;  6,  musculus  obliquus  auriculae. 

The  muscle  of  the  tragus  (3)  is  a  flat  bundle  of  short  fibres  covering  the  outer 
surface  of  the  tragus  :  its  direction  is  nearly  vertical.  Occasionally  a  slender  bundle 
of  muscular  fibres  is  seen  prolonging  this  muscle  across  the  cleft  in  the  cartilage 
between  the  tragus  and  fore  part  of  the  helix  to  be  attached  to  the  spine  of  the  helix 
{m.  pgramidalis,  Jung).  Another  muscle  {dilatator  concJm,  Theile)  of  less  constant 
occurrence  lies  upon  the  anterior  face  of  the  tragus,  bridging  over  the  greater  fissure 
of  Santorini,  which  is  there  present. 

The  muscle  of  the  auMtragus  (4)  is  placed  obliquely  over  the  antitragus  and 
behind  the  lower  part  Of  the  anthelix.  It  is  fixed  at  one  end  to  the  antitragus, 
from  which  point  its  fibres  ascend  somewhat  to  be  inserted  into  the  caudate  process 
of  the  helix,  above  and  behind  the  lobule. 

The  transverse  muscle  (5)  lies  on  the  inner  or  cranial  surface  of  the  pinna,  and 
consists  of  radiating  fibres  which  extend  from  the  back  of  the  concha  to  the  promi¬ 
nence  which  corresponds  with  the  groove  of  the  helix. 

The  oblique  muscle  (Tod)  (6)  consists  of  a  few  fibres  stretching  from  the  back 
of  the  concha  to  the  convexity  directly  above  it,  across  the  back  of  the  inferior 
branch  of  the  anthelix,  and  near  the  fibres  of  the  transverse  muscle. 

The  muscles  of  the  trag'us  and  antitragus  tend  to  contract  the  entrance  to  the  meatus 
when  stimulated  by  electricity  (Duchenne),  the  muscles  of  the  helix  having  a  contrary  ten¬ 
dency.  They  are  none  of  them  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  but  it  is  possible  they  may  act 
slightly  in  a  reflex  manner.  All  the  ear- muscles  are  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 
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Vessels  of  the  pinna  (fig.  84).— The  auricular  branch  of  tU  posterkr  auricular 
artm/  a  branch  from  the  external  carotid,  is  distributed  chiefly  on  the  mesial  surface, 
but  some  of  its  branches  turn  over  the  folded  margin  to  reach  the  external  surface 
of  the  helix  •  others  pierce  the  cartilage  and  ramify  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
anthelix,  concha  and  lobule.  Besides  this  artery,  the  auifcle  receives  the  anlerwr 
ca<ricular  branches  from  the  superficial  temporal.  These  chiefly  supply  the  anterior 
part  of  the  lobule,  the  tragus,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  hrfix.  _ 

The  veins  for  the  most  part  accompany  the  arteries.  They  ]om  the  posterior 
auricular  and  temporal  veins,  but  some  enter  the  mastoid  emissary  vein  of  the 
lateral  sinus  (see  Vol.  II.,  p.  526).  The  hjmphahcs  of  the  pinna  pass  partly 
forwards  from  the  concha  to  join  a  gland  in  front  of  the  tragus  ;  par  ly  downwards 
and  backwards  from  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  pinna  towards  the  mastoid 
glands ;  and  partly  downwards  from  the  lobule  towards  the  parotid  lymphatic 

“  Nerves  —The  great  auricular  nerve,  from  the  cervical  plexus,  supplies  the 
integument  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  auricle,  and  sends  small 
filaments  with  the  posterior  auricular  artery  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  lobule  and 


(iUnthens  retrahens 

aurein  S  7  « 


retrahens 

avrem 


Pig,  84, — Arteries  supplying  the  auricle.  (Testiit.) 

1,  external  carotid  ;  2,  internal  maxillary  ;  8,  superficial  temporal ;  4,  transverse  facial ;  5,  middle 
temporal  ;  6,  orbital  branch  of  temporal ;  7,  anterior  terminal  branch  ;  8,  posterior  terminal  brancA  ; 
9,  anterior  auricular  branches  ;  10,  posterior  auricular  artery  ;  11,  its  mastoid  branch  ;  12,  perfoiating 
branches. 


the  part  of  the  ear  above  it.  The  auricular  branch  of  the  posterior  auricular  nerve, 
derived  from  the  facial,  after  communicating  with  the  auricular  liranch  of  the 
'imeumogastric,  ramifies  on  the  back  of  the  ear,  supplying  the  small  muscles.  The 
auriculo-tcmporal  branch  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  gives  filaments 
chiefly  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  pinna.  A  branch  of  the  small  occipital  supplies 
the-  upper  part  of  the  inner  surface.  Filaments  from  the  temporal  branches  of  the 
facial  supply  the  external  muscles. 


THE  EXTERNAL  AUDITORY  CANAL. 

The  external  auditory  canal,  meatus  auditorius  externus  (85,  2,  2),  extends 
from  the  bottom  of  the  concha  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  serves  to 
convey  the  vibrations  of  sound  to  the  middle  chamber  of  the  ear.  The  canal  is 
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about  25  mm.  long,  but  the  superior  and  posterior  boundaries  are  considerably 
shorter  than  the  inferior  and  anterior.  If  the  part  of  the  concha  winch  is 
bounded  anteriorly  and  externally  by  the  tragus  is  reckoned  in  with  the  canal, 

Fig.  85. — Diagrammatic  view  from 

BEFORE  OF  THE  PARTS  COMFOSIKG 

THE  ORGAN  OF  HEARING  OF  THE 

LEFT  SIDE.  (After  Arnold. ) 

The  temporal  bone  of  the  left  side, 
with  the  accompanying  soft  parts,  has 
been  detached  from  the  head,  and  a 
section  has  been  carried  obliquely 
through  it  so  as  to  remove  the  front 
of  the  meatus  externus,  half  the 
tympanic  membrane,  and  the  upper 
and  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum 
and  Eustachian  tube.  The  meatus 
internus  has  also  been  opened,  and 
the  bony  labyrinth  exposed  by  the 
removal  of  the  surrounding  parts  of 
the  petrous  bone.  1,  the  jiinna  and 
lobe ;  2  to  2',  meatus  externus  ;  2', 
membrana  tympani  ;  3,  cavity  of  the 
tympanum ;  above  3,  the  chain  of 
small  bones  ;  3',  opening  into  the 
mastoid  cells  ;  4,  Eustachian  tube  ; 

5,  meatus  internus,  containing  the 
facial  (uppermost)  and  auditory 
nerves  ;  6,  placed  on  the  vestibule 
of  the  labyrinth  above  the  fenestra 
ovalis  ;  a,  apex  of  the  petrous  bone  ;  6,  internal  carotid  artery  ;  c,  styloid  process  ;  d,  facial  nerve 
issuing  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  ;  e,  mastoid  process  ;  /,  squamous  part  of  the  bone. 

its  length  must  be  given  as  considerably  more  (35  mm  ).  In  its  inward  course  it  is 
inclined  at  first  somewhat  forwards  and  very  slightly  ascends  (external  portion)  :  it 
then  turns  pretty  sharply  backwards  and  is  nearly  horizontal  (middle  portion),  and 


fossa  scaphoidea 


fossa  i liter cruralis 
concha  proper  ( upper  part) 


impression  of  membrana 
flaccida 


bend  of  meatus  concha  proper  [lower  part) 

Fig.  86.— Cast  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  (Bezold.) 

is  finally  directed  slightly  forwards  and  decidedly  downwards  (internal  portion) 
(fig.  85).  The  calibre  of  the  passage  is  smallest  in  the  osseous  part  of  the  canal  a 
few  millimeters  from  the  membrana  tympani  :  it  is  also  somewhat  contracted  near 
the  end  of  the  cartilaginous  portion.  Its  form  and  dimensions  have  been  studied 
by  V.  Bezold,  chiefiy  by  means  of  casts  of  the  cavity  ;  the  results  of  the  transverse 
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glands  ;  and  in  the  thick  siibdermic  tissue  are  small  oval  convoluted  tubular  glands 
of  a  brotvnish-vellow  colour,  agreeing  in  form  and  structure  with  the  sweat  glands, 
but  larger  in  part  or  entirely,  and  in  sufficient  number  at  some  parts,  especially 
where  cartilage  is  deficient,  to  form  an  almost  complete  layer  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue.  The  cerumen  or  ear-wax  is  secreted  by  these  glands  {gland nice  ceruminosce), 
and  their  fine  ducts  may  be  seen  to  perforate  the  skin  of  the  meatus  close  to  or 
into  the  mouths  of  the  hair  follicles.  According  to  Schwalbe  the  fatty  part  of  the 
ear-wax  is  formed  by  the  sebaceous  glands.  This  may  be  partly  the  case,  but  the 
secretion  of  the  ceruminous  glands  is  certainly  also  of  a  fatty  nature  (fig.  88). 

Vessels  and  nerves. — The  external  auditory  meatus  is  supplied  with  arteries 
from  the  gjosferior  auricular^  internal  maxillary,  and  temporal  arteries.  The  principal 

Fig.  SS. — Section  of  skin  of 

AUDITORT  MEATUS,  INCLUDING 

TWO  CERUMINOUS  GLANDS. 

(Griiber.) 

branches  of  the  arteries 
course  along  the  upper  and 
back  wall  of  the  canal.  The 
veins  and  lymphatics  take 
the  same  com’se  on  leaving 
the  meatus  as  do  the  corre¬ 
sponding  vessels  ’  of  the 
pinna.  The  nerves  are 
derived  from  the  auriculo¬ 
temporal  branch  of  the  fifth 
and  the  auricular  branch  of 
the  vagus.  The  latter  sup¬ 
plies  the  skin  of  the  osseous 
part  of  the  canal  and  that 
which  covers  the  lower  part 
of  the  tympanic  membrane. 

State  in  the  infant. 

— The  auditory  passage  is 
only  in  part  formed  of  bone 
and  cartilage  in  the  infant. 

The  osseous  part  is  formed 
at  birth  by  a  small  ring 
of  bone  (tympanic  bone) 
which  is  deficient  antero- 
superiorly,  where  it  is  completed  by  uniting  with  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  this  part  of  the  temporal  overhangs  the  meatus  and  con¬ 
stitutes  the  chief  part  of  its  superior  boundary.  The  floor  is  mainly  formed  by 
fibrous  tissue  which  unites  the  tympanic  ring  of  bone  with  the  fibro-cartilage 
of  the  pinna  and  external  part  of  the  meatus.  This  is  the  fibrous  tympanic 
jjlate  of  Symington,  and  into  it  the  tympanic  bone  gradually  grows  after  birth. 
This  growth  t^es  place  chiefly  from  two  points  (Zuckerkandl)  outwards  into 
the  fibrous  plate  in  question  and  usually  in  such  a  manner  that  a  gap  is  left  for 
some  time  in  the  antero-inferior  part  of  the  bony  meatus  which  sometimes  persists 
throughout  life.  The  membrane  of  the  driun  is  more  inclined  away  from  the 
vertical  in  the  foetus  and  new-born  infant  than  in  the  adult,  being  in  tact  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  roof  and  overlying  the  fibrous  floor  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
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meatus.  The  meatus  of  the  foetus  is  for  the  most  part  closed  by  apposition  of 
its  upper  and  lower  walls,  but  towards  the  end  of  foetal  life  it  becomes  occupied  with 
epithelial  scales  and  ear-wax.  The  cartilage  of  the  external  ear  and  meatus  appears 
to  be  formed  in  two  or  three  pieces,  the  fissures  of  Santormi  marking  the  junctions 
of  these  component  portions  (Biirkner). 

THE  MIDDLE  EAR  OR  TYMPANUM. 

The  tympanum  or  drum,  the  middle  chamber  of  the  ear,  is  a  narrow  irregular 
cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  temporal  bone,  placed  between  the  membrane  occlud¬ 
ing  the  inner  end  of  the  external  auditory  canal  and  the  outer  bony  wall  of  the 


Pig.  89. _ The  right  temporal  bone  sawn  in  a  coronal  plane  through  the  tympanum,  vestibule, 

AND  AUDITORY  MEATUS,  THE  POSTERIOR  PART  OE  THE  SAWN  BONE  HAVING  BEEN  TURNED  ROUND 
SO  AS  TO  DISPLAY  BOTH  SURFACES  OF  THE  SECTION.  Natural  sizC.  (Tcstut. ) 

A,  Anterior  aspect  ;  B,  posterior  aspect. 

labyrinth.  Its  width  between  these  boundaries  varies  from  about  2  mm.  to  4  mm., 
being  narrowest  opposite  the  middle  of  the  membrane,  and  narrower  below  and  in 
front  than  above  and  behind.  It  measures  about  15  mm.  from  above  down  and 
about  the  same  from  before  back. 


The  vertical  measurement  includes  the  so-called  o-eccssus  ejntymiyaniciis  or  miditns  ad 
(intfV‘111^  w-hich  lodges  the  head  of  the  malleus  and  the  greater  part  of  the  incus  ;  this,  by 
Bezold  and  some  other  authors  is  excluded  from  the  tympanum  proper,  which  without 
it  measures  about  9  mm.  In  other  words,  the  entrance  to  the  mastoid  antrum  and  mastoid 
cells  is  about  9  mm.  above  the  bottom  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  orifice  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  is  about  4  mm.  above  the  lowest  part  of  the  floor. 

The  tympanum  contains  a  chain  of  small  bones  (by  means  of  which  the  vibra¬ 
tions  communicated  from  without  to  the  membrana  tympani  are  conveyed  across 
the  cavity  to  the  internal  ear)  and  also  certain  minute  muscles  and  ligaments,  which 
belong  to  the  bones  referred  to,  as  well  as  nerves,  some  of  which  end  within  the 
cavity,  whilst  others  merely  pass  through  it  to  other  parts.  The  cavity  is  otherwise 
filled  with  air,  for  it  communicates  with  the  atmosphere  through  the  Eustachian 
tube,  which  leads  into  the  pharynx.  The  bony  walls  of  the  cavity  are  by  no  means 
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everywhere  smooth  but  marked  m  many  situations  with  depressions,  some  deeper 
others  shallower,  which  are  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cavity  and  also  contain  air.  These  depressions  are  known  as  the  tympanic  cells.  A 
roof  and  floor,  an  outer  and  inner  wall,  and  an  anterior  and  posterior  boundary  are 
commonly  described. 

pie  roof  of  the  tympanum  is  formed  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone  {tegmm  Uimpani), 
which  may  be  easily  broken  through  so  as  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  tympanic  cavity 
from  above  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  upper  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  near  the  angle  of  union  with  the  squamous  portion,  the  petro¬ 
squamous  fissure  passing  just  external  to  it.  The  tegmen  tympani  also  roofs  over 
the  canal  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  tensor  tympani  muscle.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
partly  deficient  (compare  Vol.  II.,  p.  42).  The  floor  is  narrow,  in  consequence 
of  the  outer  and  inner  boundaries  being  inclined  towards  each  other.  It  passes 
without  any  sharp  demarcation  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  boundaries.  It 
is  separated  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  which  in  rare  cases  is  found  to  be  incomplete, 
fiom  the  lateral  part  of  the  jugular  fossa,  and  exhibits  a  small  aperture  through 
which  the  tympanic  nerve  reaches  the  inner  wall. 

The  outer  wall  is  formed,  to  a  small  extent,  by  bone,  but  mainly  by  the 
membrane  {membrana  tympani)  already  mentioned  as  closing  the  inner  end  of  the 


Fig.  90. — View  op  the  left  mexMbran.\  tympani 

AND  AUDITORY  OSSICLES  PROM  THE  INNER  SIDE, 

AND  SOMEWHAT  PROM  ABOVE  (E.  A,  S. ).  | 

m,  malleus  ;  i,  incus ;  st,  stapes  ;  jj//,  pyramid 
from  which  the  tendon  of  the  stapedius  muscle  is 
seen  emerging  ;  t  t,  tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani 
cut  short  near  its  insertion  ;  I  a,  anterior  ligament 
of  the  malleus  :  the  processus  gracilis  is  concealed 
by  the  lower  fibres  of  this  ligament ;  I  s,  superior 
ligament  of  the  malleus;  1.  i,  ligament  of  the  incus; 
ch,  chorda  tympani  nerve  passing  across  the  outer 
wall  of  the  tympanum. 

external  auditory  meatus.  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  ring  of  bone  into  which 
the  membrana  tympani  is  inserted,  is  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Glaser 
{petro ’tympanic  fissure).  Close  to  the 
inner  end  of  this  fissure  is  the  opening 
of  a  small  canal  {iter  chordee  anterius), 
through  which  the  chorda  tympani  nerve 
passes  out  from  the  tympanum.  The  margin  of  the  tympanic  ring  is  inter¬ 
rupted  above  by  a  notch  {incisura  Rivini)  which  is  bounded  in  front  and  behind 
by  prominent  angles,  the  anterior  and  posterior  tympanic  spines.  The  outer  wall 
of  the  recessus  epitympanicus  is  formed  by  the  thickened  part  of  the  squamosal 
which  lies  behind  the  root  of  the  zygoma  :  it  may  contain,  according  to  Kirchner, 
cells  communicating  with  those  of  the  mastoid  process.  This  recess  overhangs  the 
inner  end  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

The  membrana  tympani  is  an  ellipsoidal  disc,  the  longer  axis  of  which  is 
directed  from  behind  and  above,  forwards  and  downwards,  and  is  about  10  mm.  in 
length  :  the  shorter  axis  being  about  9  mm.  It  is  nearly  as  large  at  birth  as  in  the 
adult.  It  is  inserted  into  the  groove  already  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  meatus 
externus,  and  so  obliquely  that  the  membrane  inclines  towards  the  anterior  and  lower 
part  of  the  canal  at  an  angle  of  about  55°  (fig.  102).  It  is  said  to  be  more  vertical  in 
musicians  and  more  horizontal  in  the  congenitally  deaf.  In  the  foetus  and  even 
at  or  near  birth  it  is  as  already  stated  nearly  horizontal.  The  handle  of  the  malleus, 

VOL.  HI.,  RT.  3.  '' 
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one  of  the  small  bones  of  the  tympanum,  descends  in 

surface  of  the  membrane,  covered  by  raucous  membrane  to  a  little  below  the 
centre,  where  it  is  firmly  fixed  ;  and,  as  this  process  of  the  bone  is  directed  inwards, 
the  outer  surface  of  the  membrane  is  thereby  depressed  in  a  conical  foim  (fi^.  0  ). 

The  membrana  tympani  is  about  OT  mm.  thict  but  at  its  insertion  into 
the  sulcus  tympanicus  it  becomes  thickened  and  firmly  attached  to  the  bone  y  a 
considerable  accumulation  of  fibres  {annvMs  flbroms),  and  this  thickened  margin  is 
prolonged  from  the  spines  of  the  tympanic  ring  as  two  ligamentous  baMs  which 
pass  to  the  short  process  of  the  malleus,  constituting  the  so-called  antmor  and 
losterior  tympam-malleolar  folds  m-  liyamenls  (&g.  92),  and  forming  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  membrana  flaccida  (see  below).  Covering  it  externally  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
skin  of  the  external  meatus  ;  internally  is  a  prolongation  of  the  mucous  membiane 
lininc  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  ;  and  between  the  two  is  the  proper  substance 
of  the  membrane,  composed  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  greater  number  of  the  fibres 
radiate  from  the  attachment  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  (fig.  91),  but  there  are 
also  circular  fibres  (fig.  90)  which  are  situated  within  or  mesially  to  the  radial,  and 
near  the  circumference  of  the  membrane,  form  a  dense,  almost_  ligamentous 
thickening.  Besides  these  two  sets  of  fibres  there  are  others  met  with,  especially 

Pio-.  91. _ View  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  left  mesp 

brana  tympaki,  after  removal  of  the  cutaneous 
LAYER  (E.  A.  S. )  f 

The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  distinctly  seen,  and  the  long 
process  of  the  incus  appears  as  a  faint  light  band  parallel  wirh 
and  a  little  behind  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  _  The  other 
light  band  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  malleus  is  caused  by 
the  chorda  tympani  nerve.  The  notch  of  Rivinus  is  seen  above 
the  handle  of  the  malleus. 

in  the  posterior  half  of  the  membrane,  which  are 
irregularly  disposed  and  form  at  places  prominent 
fibrous  bands  in  and  upon  the  mesial  surface  of  the 
membrane  (covered  of  course  by  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane),  and  even  extend  here  and  there  across  part 
of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  At  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  malleus  the  membrane,  especially  its 
integumental  layer,  is  thickened.  The  fibrous  tunica  propria  here  becomes  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  periosteum  of  the  malleus,  but  aloug  the  line  of  contact  of  the 
bone  with  the  membrane  there  is  generally  a  streak  of  cartilage  forming  the  actual 
uniting  tissue  :  a  similar  thin  layer  of  cartilage  may  also  he  found  along  the  opposite 
(free)  border  of  the  manubrium  mallei,  and  also  forming  a  complete  cap  to  the  end 
of  the  manubrium.  In  the  thickening  of  the  integumental  layer  above  mentioued 
vessels  and  nerves  to  the  membrane  are  seen  in  section.  The  epidermal  layer  is 
stratified,  as  elsewhere  in  the  external  auditory  meatus  :  it  is  also  somewhat  thickened 
along  the  malleolar  line,  and  here  small  papillm  of  the  cutis  project  into  it.  The 
radial  fibres  are  not  straight,  but  are  slightly  bowed  outwards,  so  that  between  the 
most  depressed  point  or  imibo,  and  the  attached  border,  the  membrane  is  slightly 
convex  outwardly.  This  shape  is  maintained  by  the  annular  fibres. 

At  the  upper  and  anterior  part,  the  annular  fibres  stretch,  as  just  related,  across 
the  mouth  of  a  small  notch  in  the  bony  ring  to  which  the  membrane  is  attached 
(notch  of  llivinus).  The  notch  is  occupied  by  a  lax  membrane  {membrana  flaccida, 
Shrapnell)  (fig.  92),  consisting  of  loose  connective  tissue,  with  vessels  and  nerves,  and 
covered  by  skin  and  mucous  membrane.  It  occasionally  happens  that  a  fissure  or 
perforation  is  to  he  detected  at  this  place. 

The  membrane  is  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  but  they  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
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skin  and  mucous  membrane  covering  the  surfaces  :  a  few  are,  however,  found  in  the 
proper  fibrous  membrane,  and  form  a  communication  between  the  two  systems  on 
the  surfaces.  Those  of  the  skin  are  mostly  supplied  by  a  small  artery,  derived  from 
the  deep  auricular  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  which  passes  from  above 
parallel  to  and  along  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  The  nerves  for  the  most  part 
accompany  the  blood-vessels,  first  supplying  these  and  then  forming  a  plexus  both 
in  the  cutis  and  in  the  mucosa,  dhey  are  derived,  for  the  upper  and  greater  part  of 
the  membrane,  from  the  auriculo-temporal ;  for  the  lowermost  part,  according  to 
Sappey,  from  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus.  For  the  mucosa  they  come  from 
the  plexus  tympanicus.  Lymphatic  vessels  are,  according  to  Kessel,  tolerably 
abundant  in  all  three  layers. 

The  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum  (fig.  93,  A  &  B),  which  separates  it  from  the 
internal  ear,  is  very  uneven.  Near  its  upper  part  is  an  ovoid,  or  nearly  kidney- 


memhrana  flaccid  a  'posterior  ligament 


anterior  ligament 
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end  of  ‘manubrium  of  malleus 


Fig.  92. — Membrana  tympani,  as  seen  avith  the  otoscope.  (Hensman.) 


shaped  opening— ovalis,  which  leads  into  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule.  This 
opening,  which  is  elongated  from  before  backwards,  with  a  slight  inclination  down¬ 
wards  in  front,  is  occupied  in  the  recent  state  by  the  base  of  the  stapes  and  the 
annular  ligament  connected  with  that  plate  of  bone.  It  measures  3  mm.  by  Ij  mm., 
and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  depression  {fossida  ovalis),  which  is  bounded  by  the  bony 
prominences  immediately  to  be  mentioned.  Above  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  between 
it  and  the  roof  of  the  tympanum,  a  ridge  indicates  the  position  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Fallopius  {aF),  as  it  passes  backwards,  containing  the  facial  nerve.  Below  is  a 
larger  and  more  rounded  elevation,  caused  by  the  projection  outwards  of  the  first 
turn  of  the  cochlea,  and  named  the  promoniory,  or  tiiMr  cochlex ;  its  surface  is 
marked  by  grooves,  in  which  lie  the  nerves  of  the  tympanic  plexus. 

Below  and  behind  the  promontory,  and  somewhat  hidden  by  it,  is  another 
aperture  named  fenestra  rotunda,  1*5  mm.  to  2  mm.  in  diameter,  which  lies  within 
a  funnel-shaped  depression  (fossuta  rotunda).  In  the  macerated  and  dried  bone  the 
fenestra  rotunda  ojiens  into  the  scala  tympani  of  the  cochlea  ;  but,  in  the  recent 
state,  it  is  closed  by  a  thin  membrane. 

The  membrane  closing  the  fenestra  rotunda — secondary  menihrane  of  the  tympanum 
(Scarpa) — is  rather  concave  towards  the  tympanic  cavity  and  convex  to  the  scala 
tympani,  and,  like  the  membrana  tympani,  is  composed  of  three  structures,  the 
middle  being  fibrous,  and  the  outer  and  inner  derived  from  the  membranes  lining 
the  cavities  between  which  it  interposed,  viz.,  the  tympanum  and  the  cochlea.  The 
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membrane  is  not  quite  circular  but  is  prolonged  superiorly  and  posteriorly  into  a 
^mewhat  triangulm- extension,  ivliicli  lies  parallel  and  close  to  the  lamina  spiralis 
cochlea;,  and  forms  an  angle  with  the  principal  part  of  the  memorane  ;  the  lattei 
looks  somewhat  backwards  and  downwards,  as  well  as  outwards. 

Another  fossa  is  seen  on  the  inner  wall,  behind  the  promontory  and  between  the 
fossula  ovalis  and  fossiila  rotunda,  from  each  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  bony 
proniinence.  while  behind  it  is  the  base  of  the  pyramid  (see  below  .  This  fossa, 
which  has  been  named  the  sinus  Ujmpaai,  is  about  4  mm.  in  diameter  and  o  mm. 


an! rum  viastuldeum 
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Fi'f.  98  A.  —  Section  of  the  right  petrous  bone  passing  through  the  3iiui)LE  of  the  ty3ipanic 

CAVITY  so  AS  TO  EXPOSE  THE  INNER  WALL  OF  THAT  CAVITY  AND  TO  EXHIBIT  ITS  CONNEXION 

with  neighbouring  spaces  within  the  bone.  (E.  a.  S.)  About  twice  the  natural  size. 


dL*e]).  The  ampulla  of  the  posterior  semicircular  canal  lies  close  to  its  floor,  aud  it 
is  marked  hj  one  or  two  small  apertures  for  vessels  (Steinbriigge). 

The  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum  has  at  its  upper  part  a  large  opening 
which  leads  into  a  considerable  air-space  {antrum  mastoideum,  flgs.  03,  A  and  Bj 
behind  and  above  the  proper  tympanic  cavity.  From  this  antrum  numerous  irregular 
cavities,  the  mastoid  celts,  pass  into  the  substance  of  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.  These  cells  communicate  for  the  most  part  freely  with  one  another, 
and  are  lined  by  a  thin  mucous  membrane  continuous  with  that  of  the  tympanum. 
In  the  foetus  and  new-born  child  the  mastoid  cells  are  not  developed  (corresponding 
with  the  slight  development  of  the  mastoid  process),  but  the  antrum  mastoideum  is 
formed  at  birth.  The  petroso-squamosal  Assure  passes  through  the  antrum.  The 
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mastoid  cells  are  very  variable  in  development  :  when  large  they  approach  close  to 
the  free  surface  of  the  bone,  and  may  come  into  proximity  Avith  the  lateral  sinus, 
when  small  there  is  a  considerable  thickness  of  bone  between  them  and  the  surface. 
Sometimes  they  are  undeveloped,  and  their  place  is  occupied  by  spongy  bony 
substance  (diploe).  At  the  lower  margin  of  the  orifice  of  the  antrum  is  a  depressed 
surtace  for  the  attachment  of  the  lower  ligament  of  the  incus. 


Fig.  93  B. — Part  op  the  section  shown  in  pig.  93  T,  aioke  magnipied,  shoaving  the  various 
NAMED  PARTS  IN  AND  CONNECTED  MUTH  THE  INNER  WALL  OP  THE  TYMPANUM.  (E.  A.  S. ) 

1,  tympanic  crest  ;  2,  entrance  to  mastoid  cells  ;  3,  mastoid  antrum  ;  4,  prominence  due  to  external 
semicircular  canal  ;  5,  prominence  over  aqueduct  of  Fallopius  (a  bristle,  13, 13,  has  been  passed  through 
this  canal)  ;  6,  fenestra  ovalis  ;  7,  pyramid  ;  8,  posterior  sinus  ;  9,  sinus  tympani ;  10,  styloid  protu¬ 
berance  ;  11,  subiculum  promontorii  ;  12,  fenestra  rotunda  ;  14,  bristle  passed  through  the  canal  for  the 
tympanic  nerve  ;  15,  jugular  fossa  ;  16,  tympanic  cells  ;  17,  canal  for  Eustachian  tube  ;  18,  promontory  ; 
19,  20,  21,  grooves  for  nerves  on  promontory  emerging  from  the  end  of  the  canal  for  the  tympanic 
nerve,  19  being  for  the  carotico-tympanic,  20  for  the  small  deep  petrosal,  and  21  for  the  small  super¬ 
ficial  petrosal  ;  22,  trochlear  end  of  the  canal  for  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  ;  23,  bridge  of  bone  uniting 
the  promontory  with  the  pyramid. 

Below  the  orifice  of  the  antrum  and  behind  the  fenestra  ovalis  is  a  small 
conical  eminence  (1  m.  to  1*5  m.  high),  called  the  pyramid,  or  eminentia  paydlaris 
(fig.  90,  py  ;  fig.  93,  7).  Its  apex  is  pierced  by  a  foramen,  through  which  the 
tendon  of  the  stapedius  muscle  emerges.  The  muscle  is  contained  within  a  canal 
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which  when  traced  back  is  found  to  tarn  downwards  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
tympanum,  sometimes  opening  at  the  base  of  the  cranium  by  a  small  aperture  ]ust 
in  front  of  the  stvlo-mascoid  foramen,  and  connected  at  one  or  two  places  with  the 
descending  part  of  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius.  A  small  bony  spiculnm  often  connects 
the  end  of  the  pyramid  with  the  upper  part  of  the  promontory  (see  fig.  93  B,  23). 

Anterior  boundary.  Canal  for  the  tensor  tynipani.— The  antenor 
extremity  of  the  tympanum  is  narrowed  by  the  gradual  descent  of  the  roof, 
and  i<  continued  into  the  inner  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  (fig.  8.5). 
Aboye  the  commencement  of  this  is  the  small  (2  mm.  diameter)  canal  which 
lodo-es  the  tensor  tvmpani  muscle.  This  canal,  which  is  lined  by  a  fibrous 
membrane,  is  about  half  an  inch  (12  mm.)  long,  and  it  opens  immediately  in  front 
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Fig.  94. _ Base  of  the  skell,  sHO\n:yG  the  position  of  jhe  eustachiax  cartilage. 

iModified  from  Testut. )  (E.  A.  S.) 


of  the  fenestra  oyalis.  surrounded  by  the  expanded  and  exerted  end  ^  ^ 
cochleariform  process,  which  separates  it  fi’om  the  Eustachian  canal.  The 
septum  between  the  two  canals  is  often  incomplete,  so  that  in  the  maceiated.  bone 
they  may  appear  as  a  single  large  canal  partly  subdiyided  by  a  thin  os.seous 

partition. 

In  the  recent  state  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  tendon  is  expanded  oyer  the  end  of  the  canal, 
so  as  to  impart  to  it  a  conical  shape  (see  fig.  101.  tt). 


The  Eustacliian  tube  {salpinx)  (fig.  85,  4)  is  a  canal  about  86  mm. 
(T-5  inches)  long  and  from  2  mm.  to  4  or  5  mm.  diameter,  bounded  partly  by  bone, 
partly  by  cartilage  and  fibrous  membrane,  which  leads  from,  the  caxity  of  the 
tympanum  to  the  upper  part  -  of  the  pharynx.  From  the  opening  into  the 
tympanum  {ostium  tympanicum)  it  is  directed  forwards  and  inwards,  at  an  angle  o 
about  45  degrees  with  the  sagittal  plane,  with  an  inclination  of  about  30  degrees 
downwards  from  the  horizontal ;  the  downward  inclination  is  slightly  greatei  in  the 
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cartilaginous  part  than  in  the  osseous.  The  posterior  or  osseous  division  of  the 
tube,  about  half  an  inch  long,  is  placed  at  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  with  the  squamous  portion.  It  is  funnel  shaped, 
diminishing  somewhat  rapidly  in  size  from  behind  forwards,  to  the  junction  witli 
the  cartilaginous  part ;  here  the  tube  is  narrowest  {isthmus  iuhcc).  The  carotid 
canal  lies  mesially  to  the  osseous  portion  of  the  tube,  and  is  occasionally  found  to 
communicate  with  it  owing  to  deficiencies  in  the  bony  septum  between  them. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  osseous  portion  of  the  tube  is  thin  and  closely 
attached  to  the  bone  except  along  the  floor  of  the  canal,  where  it  is  separated  from  the 
periosteum  by  a  venous  plexus.  It  is  lined  by  ciliated  epithelium,  and  has  no  glands 
opening  into  it.  The  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  about  an  inch  in  length,  is  formed  of  a 
triangular  piece  of  elastic  fibro-cartilage,  the  edges  of  which  are  slightly  ciulcd 
round  towards  each  other,  leaving  an  interval  at  the  under  and  outer  side,  in  which  the 
wall  of  the  canal  is  completed  by  dense  but  pliable  fibrous  membrane  {fascia  satpimjo- 
phamjngea),  and  by  a  muscular  band  connected  with  the  tensor  palati  and  termed  by 

Fig.  95. — Section  across  the  cartila¬ 
ginous  PART  OP  THE  EUSTACHIAN 
TUBE.  (HiidiDger.) 

i ,  2,  bent  cartilaginous  plate  ;  -3, 
muse,  dilatator  tubm ;  to  the  left  of  4, 
part  of  the  attachment  of  the  levator  palati 
muscle  ;  5,  tissue  uniting  the  tube  to  the 
base  of  the  skull ;  6,  and  7,  mucous 
glands  ;  8,  10,  fat  ;  9  to  11,  lumen  of  the 
tube  ;  12,  connective  tissue  on  the  lateral 
aspect  of  the  tube. 

Rlidinger  the  dilatator  tubce.  The 
cartilaginous  plate  is  hook-shaped 
in  transverse  section  (fig.  95),  the 
larger  part  of  the  plate  being  on 
the  mesial  side,  and  only  a  small 
part  on  the  lateral  border.  The 
cartilage  is  largest  near  the  ostium 
pharyngeum,  where  it  measures 
12  mm.  from  above  down,  and  is 
7  mm.  thick.  It  here  occupies  the  whole  mesial  wall  of  the  tube,  but  gradually 
diminishes  in  size  as  it  approaches  the  bony  canal.  It  is  often  partially  or  entirely 
broken  up  by  fissures,  or  there  may  be  accessory  pieces  of  cartilage  in  various 
situations  in  the  wall  of  the  tube.  The  cartilaginous  part  of  the  tube  is  trumpet¬ 
shaped,  being  narrow  behind,  and  gradually  expanding  to  a  greater  width  in 
front  (fig.  91:)  ;  the  anterior  part  is  compressed  from  side  to  side,  and  is  fixed 
to  the  inner  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  anterior  opening  {ostium 
pharyngeum)  is  of  a  compressed  oval,  somewhat  triangular  form,  and  is  placed 
obliquely  at  the  side  and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  into  which  its  prominent 
margin  projects  behind  the  lower  turbinate  process  of  the  nose  and  above  the  level 
of  the  hard  palate  (fig.  96).  The  aperture  is  bounded  above  and  posteriorly  by  a 
projection,  which  is  caused  by  the  end  of  the  curved  plate  of  cartilage  (covered, 
of  course,  by  mucous  membrane),  which  separates  it  behind  from  a  longitudinal 
depression  of  the  pharyngeal  wall,  known  as  the  lateral  recess  of  the  phargu-r  or 
fossa  of  Eosenmiiller.  The  projection  in  question  is  continued  into  the  salpingo¬ 
pharyngeal  fold.  Below  it  is  limited  by  a  thickening,  increased  vhen  the 
levator  palati  contracts,  continued  from  a  fold  (salpingo-palatine),  which  also 
assists  in  forming  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  orifice.  Ihe  opening  is  placed 
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relatively  to  the  palate  somewhat  lower  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult.  Through 
this  aperture  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  is  continuous  with  that  which 
lines  the  tympanum,  and  under  certain  conditions  air  passes  into  and  out  ot  that 
cavity.  Mucous  glands  open  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilaginous  part  ot 
the  tube  ;  they  are  most  numerous  near  the  pharyngeal  orifice.  There  is  also  a 


pjg_  — View  op  the  right  nasal  fossa  as  seen  in  a  section  through  the  skull  taken  just 

TO  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  SEPTUM.  (E.  A.  S.) 

1,  incisor  canal ;  2,  bone  of  hard  palate  ;  3,  4,  5,  parts  of  the  cartUage  of  the  aperture  ;  6, 
cartilage  of  the  septum  ;  7,  atrium  leading  to  middle  meatus  ;  8,  agger  nasi  ;  9,  frontal  sinus  ;  10, 
inferior  ethmoidal  concha  ;  11,  superior  ethmoidal  concha  ;  12,  spheno-ethmoidal  recess  ;^13,  entrance 
to  sphenoidal  sinus  ;  14,  pituitary  fossa  ;  15,  sphenoidal  sinus  ;  16,  inferior  turbinal  ;  1/ ,  rod  passed 
into  Eustachian  tube  ;  1 8,  salpingo-pharyngeal  fold,  immediately  behind  this  is  the  lateral  recess  of 
the  pharynx,  not  specially  indicated  in  the  drawing  ;  19,  soft  palate  ;  20,  uvula  ;  21,  tongue. 


considerable  amount  of  lymphoid  tissue  especially  in  young  subjects,  and  near  the 
pharyngeal  end  of  the  tube. 

Vessels  and  Nerves.— The  arteries  of  the  tube  are  derived  on  the  one  hand  from 
the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  and  on  the  other  from  the  middle 
meningeal  and  vidian  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary.  The  nerves  arise  from 
the  tympanic  plexus  and  pharyngeal  twigs  of  the  vidian  nerve. 

Muscles. — Besides  the  middle  part  of  the  tensor  palati  muscle,  which  takes 
origin  along  the  whole  length  of  the  lateral  plate  of  the  hooked  cartilage  of  the  tube 
(fig.  05),  the  levator  palati  also  has  an  attachment  to  the  commencement  of  the 
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lateral  plate,  and  from  the  adjacent  membranons  part  of  the  floor  of  the  tube, 
pcyallel  to  which  its  fibres  course  towards  their  insertion  into  the  soft  palate! 
When  the  muscle  contracts  the  membranous  floor  of  the  tube  is  tightened,  and  is 
also  raised  near  the  ostium  pharyngeum  by  the  thickening  of  the  muscular  fibres 
which  run  just  below  it,  and  this  helps  to  open  the  lower  orifice  during  swallowing. 

Lastly,  some  muscular  bundles,  forming  the  salpingo-pharyngeus  of  Santorini, 
arise  from  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  mesial  plate  of  cartilage,  and  passing  down 
immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  join  the  palato-pharyngeus  (Yol.  11. , 
p.  308).  This  muscle  tends  to  drag  the  mesial  plate  backwards  and  downwards! 
and  thus  assists  in  opening  the  tube  during  deglutition. 

The  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum,  below  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  is  formed  by  a  bony  plate  forming  part  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  which  is  hollowed  out  by  air-cells,  and  here  separates  the  tympanic  cavity 
from  the  vertical  part  of  the  carotid  canal.  Rarely  there  are  one  or  more  deficiencies 
in  this  wall. 

SMALL  BOWES  OP  THE  EAR. — Three  small  bones  {ossicula  audilns)  are 
contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tympanum  :  of  these,  the  outermost  (malleus ) 
is  attached  to  the  membrana  tympani  ;  the  innermost  {stapes)  is  fixed  in  the 
fenestra  ovalis  ;  and  the  third  {incus),  placed  between  the  other  two,  is  connected  to 
them  by  articular  surfaces.  They  form  together  an  angular  and  jointed  connecting- 
rod  between  the  membrana  tympani  and  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

.The  malleus  or  hammer-bone  (fig.  97),  (18  mm.  to  19  mm.  long,  weight 
24  milligr.),  consists  of  an  upper  thicker  portion,  with  a  tapering  lower  portion,  and 
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Fig.  97  A. — The  left  malleus  of  the  adult  viewed  from  the  outer  side.  Magnified  four  times. 

(After  Helmholtz.) 

c,  eapituium  ;  a  i,  grooved  articular  surface  for  the  incus  ;  e,  its  iirominent  lower  margin  ;  d,  cervix, 
in,  end  of  the  manubrium  ;  h,  processus  brevis  ;  pr.gr,  processus  gracilis,  here  represented  only  by  a 
short  stump,  the  rest  of  the  process  having  been  converted  into  ligament  ;  a,  ridge  to  which  the  external 
ligament  is  attached. 

Fig.  97  B. — Left  malleus  of  a  child  viewed  from  before.  Magnified  four  times.  (E.  A.  S.) 
The  lettering  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  figure.  The  processus  gracilis  is  here  complete.  The 
angle  which  the  manubrium  forms  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  seen  in  this  view. 


two  processes.  The  upper  end  is  formed  by  the  rounded  head  {capital urn)  (r), 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  which  is  an  elliptical  depressed  surface  {a.i)  with 
prominent  margins,  which  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  and  serves  for 
articulation  with  the  incus.  The  articular  sui’face  shows  two  ]jrinci[)al  facets, 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  They  are  separated  by  a  constriction  and  by 
an  obliquely  crossing  crest  or  edge.  These  facets  look  respectively,  the  upper  and 
larger  one  backwards,  the  lower  one  inwards  ;  and  each  principal  facet  is  subdivided 
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by  a  lono-itiidinal  groove  into  secondary  facets.  The  inferior  margin  of  the  articular 
surface  t  very  prominent  opposite  the  constriction,  and  forms  here,  in  fact,  the 
lower  end  of  the  ridge  above  mentioned  {spur  of  the  malleus).  Below  the  head 
is  a  constricted  necl  {d)  ;  and  beneath  this  another  slight  enlargement  of  the  bone, 
to  which  the  processes  are  attached.  The  handle  fnanulrium)  {m),  the  lower 
taperino-  point  of  the  malleus,  is  slightly  twisted,  and  is  compressed  from  before 
backwards  to  near  its  point,  where  it  is  flattened  laterally.  It  forms  a  rounded 
obtuse  angle  with  the  head  of  the  bone  (flg.  07  B),  and  passes  downwards  with  an 
inclination  forwards  and  inwards,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  membrana  tympani,  to 
which  it  is  closely  attached  both  by  its  periosteal  covering  and  also  by  a  layer  of 
cartilao-e  extending  its  whole  length,  and  especially  marked  at  the  attachment  of  the 
processus  brevis.  The  point  of  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle 
is  sometimes  marked  by  a  slight  projection  on  the  inner  side  of  the  manubrium  near 
its  upper  end.  The  long  process  {processus  gracilis  vel  Folianus)  (fig.  97  pr.gr.) 
is  a  very  slender  spicnlnm  of  bone,  which  in  the  adult  is  usually  converted,  except 
a  small  stump,  into  ligamentous  tissue,  and  even  where  it  still  exists  as  bone  is  often 
broken  off  in  its  removal  from  the  tympanum  ;  it  projects  at  nearly  a  right  angle 
from  the  front  of  the  neck  of  the  malleus,  and  extends  thence  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards  to  the  Grlaserian  fissure.  Its  end  is  flattened  and  expanded,  and  is 
connected  by  ligamentous  fibres  or  bone  to  the  sides  of  the  fissure.  In  the  foetus 
this  process  is  directly  continued  into  Meckel  s  cartilage  (see  Vol.  I,  Part  I,  p.  168). 
The  short  process  {processus  drevis  vel  oMusus)  {1)  is  alow  conical  eminence  situated 
at  the  root  of  the  manubrium,  beneath  the  cervix,  and  projecting  outwards  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  membrana  tympani,  to  which  it  is  attached. 

The  incus  (fig.  98),  as  its  name  implies,  has  been  compared  to  an  anvil ;  but  it 
resembles  perhaps  more  nearly  a  tooth  with  two  fangs  widely  separated.  It  consists 

98. — Left  incus,  viewed  from  the  inner  side  and  somewhat 
FROM  BEFORE.  Magnified  foiiT  timcs.  (Gr.  D.  Thane.) 

h,  body  ;  a  m,  ridged  articular  surface  for  the  malleus  ;  pr.  hr, 
proc4sus  brevis  ;  1.  i,  rough  surface  near  its  extremity  for  the 

attachment  of  the  ligament  of  the  incus  ;  pr.  I,  processus  longus, 
terminating  below  in  a  small  projection  which  comes  off  from  it  at  a 
right  angle,  and  is  capped  by  a  convex  tubercle,  processus  lenticularis, 
pr.  0,  for  articulation  with  the  stapes. 

of  a  body  and  two  processes.  The  iodg  has  a  deep  saddle-shaped  articular  surface 
in  front  {a.m),  which  fits  over  the  articular  surface  on  the  head  of  the  malleus,  and 
which  consists,  like  that  of  the  malleus,  of  two  chief  facets,  each  subdivided  to  form 
two  secondary  facets.  The  lower  margin  of  the  articulation  is  excavated  to  receive 
the  spur-like  prominence  of  the  malleus,  and  in  front  of  this  excavation  is  very 
prominent,  where  it  also  forms  a  spur,  against  which  that  of  the  malleus  catches  in 
inward  movements  of  the  manubrium.  The  shorter  process  t(crus  Ireve)  {pr.hr.)  of 
the  incus  projects  backwards.  Its  extremity  is  tipped  with  cartilage,  and  is 
moveably  articulated  by  ligamentous  fibres  with  the  posterior  and  partly  with  the 
outer  wall  of  the  tympanum  near  the  entrance  to  the  mastoid  cells.  The  place 
where  the  ligamentous  fibres  are  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  tympanum  is  somewhat 
depressed,  and  has  a  covering  of  cartilage.  The  long  process  {crus  longum) 
{pr.l.)  tapers  rather  more  gradually,  and  passes  downwards  and  inwards  parallel 
to  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and  about  mm.  mesial  to  and  behind  it.  At 
its  extremity  it  is  bent  inwards  at  an  angle  which  varies  considerably  in  different 
bones,  and  is  suddenly  narrowed  into  a  short  neck  ;  and  upon  this  is  set  a  flattened 
tubercle  {processus  orbicularis  seu  lenticularis)  {pr.  o.),  tipped  with  cartilage.  This 
tubercle,  which  articulates  with  the  head  of  the  stapes,  was  formerly,  under  the  name 
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of  OS  orMculare  seu  lenUcuJare,  described  as  a  separate  bone,  which  indeed  it 
originally  is  in  the  foetus  up  to  the  sixth  month. 

The  length  of  the  short  process  is  about  ?>  to  3|  mm.,  of  the  long  process  about 
4|-  mm.  The  weight  of  the  incus  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  malleus 
(Blake). 

At  the  joints  between  the  incus  and  malleus  on  the  one  hand  and  the  incus  and  stapes  on 
the  other  the  articular  surfaces  are  tipped  with  cartilag’e  and  enclosed  by  a  synovial  membrane. 
Rtidinger  describes  both  in  this  joint  and  in  the  articulation  of  the  incus  with  the  stapes  an 
interarticular  fibre -cartilage  which  subdivides  the  joint  into  two  parts  ;  but  according  to 
Brunner  neither  are  synovial  joints  but  are  symphyses,  the  articular  cartilages  being  united 
by  fibrous  tissue.  At  all  events  the  existence  of  an  interarticular  cartilage  at  the  joint  between 
incus  and  stapes  is  doubtful,  although  most  authorities  admit  its  presence  at  the  joint  between 
the  malleus  and  incus.  Some  anatomists  describe  a  synovial  joint  at  the  articulation  of  the 
short  process  of  the  incus  with  the  bone  at  the  entrance  to  the  mastoid  cells. 

The  stapes  (figs.  99,  100),  the  third  and  innermost  bone  of  the  ear,  is  in  shape 
remarkably  like  a  stirrup,  and  is  composed  of  a  head,  a  base,  and  two  crura.  The 
whole  bone  measures  3  to  4  mm.  in  length  and  about  mm.  in  breadth.  Its 

weight  is  from  2  to  4  milligrams.  The  head  {h)  is  directed  outwards,  and  has 
on  its  end  a  slight  depression,  covered  with  cartilage,  which  articulates  with 
the  lenticular  process  of  the  incus.  The  base  (h)  is  a  plate  of  bone  fitting  into 

Fig.  99. — Left  stapes,  viewed  from  below.  Magnified  four  times.  (E.  A.  S.) 

Ji,  outer  extremity  or  head  of  the  hone,  with  a  shallow  concavity  for  articulation 
with  the  orbicular  process  of  the  incus  ;  c,  constricted  part  or  cervix.  This  is  not 
always  so  well-marked  as  in  the  present  specimen,  cr  a,  anterior  crus ;  cr  p, 
posterior  crus  ;  h,  base  ;  a,  arch  of  the  stapes.  The  bony  groove  which  bounds  the 
arch  is  shown  in  front  and  below  ;  above  and  behind  it  is  concealed  from  view. 


the  fenestra  ovalis,  but  not  quite  closely,  so  that  a  slight  amount  of  movement  is 
allowed.  Its  form  is  irregularly  oval,  the  upper  margin  being  curved,  while  the 
lower  is  nearly  straight  (fig.  90,  st).  Its  border  is  encircled  by  hyaline  cartilage, 
which  also  covers  its  vestibular  surface.  The  margin  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  has  also 
a  covering  of  the  same  tissue  (Toynbee),  and  the  opposed  cartilaginous  surfaces  are 
closely  connected  by  a  network  of  elastic  fibres  passing  between  them,  and  forming 
an  especially  dense  ligamentous  band  near  the  tympanic  and  vestibular  cavities 
(Eiidinger).  The  crura  of  the  stapes  diverge  from  a  constricted  part  {iieclc, 
fig.  99,  c)  of  the  bone,  situated  close  to  the  head,  and  are  attached  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  base  near  its  extremities.  The  anterior  crus  (cr.  a)  is  the  shorter  and 
straighter  of  the  two.  The  crura,  with  the  base  of  the  stapes,  encircle  a  small 
triangle  or  arched  space  {a),  across  which  in  the  recent  state  a  thin  membrane  is 
stretched.  A  shallow  groove  runs  round  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  arch,  and  into 
this  the  membrane  is  received. 

The  formation  and  morphological  relations  of  the  auditory  ossicles  have  already  been 
noticed  in  the  Embryology  (Vol.  I.,  p.  167,  et  seQ.^.  Suffice  it  here  to  recall  the  fact^  that 
the  incus  and  malleus  are  originally  laid  down  as  one  piece  of  cartilage,  which  is  continued 
forwards  as  Meckel’s  cartilage  along'  the  first  visceral  arch,  and  that  the  stapes  is  foimed  by 
ossification  in  cartilage  which  develops  around  an  artery  (stapedial  or  mandibular  Fiasei, 
Salensky),  which  arises  from  the  internal  carotid,  and  passing  into  the  tymiianum  through  the 
wall  of  the  carotid  canal,  ascends  over  the  promontory  and  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the 
stylo-mastoid,  'middle  meningeal,  and  ascending  pharyngeal  arteries.  In  rare  instances  this 
artery  remains,  but  it  has  usually  disappeared  before  birth.  In  some  animals  (Cheiroi)tera, 
Insectivora,  Eodentia)  it  persists  in  the  adult.  In  these  cartilaginous  foundations  of  the 
auditory  ossicles  the  formarion  of  the  individual  bones  occurs  in  the  following  manner  .  the 
separation  and  articulation  between  the  malleus  and  incus  appears  in  the  third  month  of 
embryonic  life  ;  the  cartilaginous  continuity  between  the  malleus  and  Meckel’s  cartilage 
disappears  somewhat  later,  and  its  place  is  taken  partly  by  ligamentous  tissue  (foiming  the 
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anterior  lio-ament  of  the  malleus  and  the  accessory  mesial  ligament  of  the  mandibular 
articulation)  and  partly  by  a  thin  slip  of  membrane  bone  which  develops  in  the  perichondrium, 
and  becomes  the  processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus.  Besides  this  the  malleus  has  two  ossifica¬ 
tion  centres  one  in  the  head,  the  other  in  the  manubrium,  which  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
third  or  the  beo-inning  of  the  fourth  month.  About  the  same  time  an  ossification  centre 
appears  in  the  body  of  the  incus,  and  from  this  the  whole  of  the  bone  is  formed,  except  the 


lenticular  process,  which  appears  as  an  epiphysis.  The  stapes  ossifies  somewhat  later  than  the 
other  ossicles,  and  from  four  centres — one  for  the  head,  one  for  each  crus,  and  one  for  the  base. 

Ligaments. — In  the  articulations  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear  with  one  another 
the  connection  is  strengthened  by  ligamentous  fibres. 

Their  attachment  to  the  walls  of  the  tympanum  is  effected  chiefly  by  the 
following  ligaments,  as  well  as  by  the  reflections  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
that  cavity. 

The  anterior  ligament  of  the  malleus,  (figs.  00,  /.  a,  and  101,  /.  a.  m)  is  a 
comparatively  strong  and  broad  band  of  fibres,  which  connects  the  base  of  the 
processus  gracilis  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  malleus  above  this  process  with 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum  close  to  the  Gllaserian  fissure.  The  part 
of  the  ligament  which  passes  out  of  the  Glaserian  fissure  w’as  long  thought  to 
be  muscular  (laxator  tympani  auct.),  but  most  observers  agree  in  denying  the 
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existence  of  muscular  tissue  in  this  situation.  Many  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior 
ligament  take  origin  from  a  bony  prominence  which  projects  from  the  margin  of 
the  external  meatus  into  the  tympanum,  and  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the 
notch  of  Rivinus.  This  prominence  is  known  as  the  anterior  spinous  process  of  the 
tympanum  (spina  tympanica  anterior)  (fig.  101,  sp)  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
smaller  bony  prominence  or  spine  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  notch  (see  p.  81 ). 

Acee.s.wrt/  anterior  Vuiumeiit. — A  comparatively  stout  sheath  surrounds  the  tendon  of  the 
tensor  tympani  as  it  passes  from  the  end  of  the  cochleariform  process  to  the  malleus,  and  a 
flat  lig-amentous  band  with  a  thickened  maro-in  (fig.  101, /),  which  lies  along  the  anterior 
border  of  this  sheath,  stretching  between  the  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum  and  the  upper 

Fig.  101. — Yikw  of  the  cavity  of  the 

TYilPANUJI,  OPENED  FKOM  ABOVE. 

(Magnified  four  times.)  (E,  A.  S. ) 

m,  head  of  the  malleus  ;  sp,  spina 
tympanica  anterior  ;  1.  a.  m,  anterior 
ligament  of  the  malleus  ;  l.e.m,  external 
ligament  of  the  malieus  ;  /t,  gap  between 
the  two  ligaments  leading  to  the  mem- 
brana  flaccida  and  notch  of  Rivinus  ;  i, 
body  of  the  incus  ;  1.  i,  posterior  ligament 
of  the  incus  ;  pr.  o,  processus  orbicularis 
of  the  incus  seen  in  the  depth  of  the 
cavity,  articulated  with  the  head  of  the 
stapes,  st ;  st',  tendon  of  the  stapedius 
muscle  emerging  from  the  pyramid  ;  tt, 
tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani,  emerging 
from  the  conical  end  of  its  canal  ;  I,  thickened  edge  of  a  flattened  band  of  ligamentous  fibres  which  lies 
in  the  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane,  m.m.,  and  assists  in  fixing  the  malleus  ;  s.  1.  m,  superior  ligament  of 
the  malleus,  cut  short ;  n,  chorda  tympani  nerve. 

part  of  the  manubrium  and  neck  of  the  malleus,  may  be  regarded  as  assisting  in  the  fixation 
of  the  malleus  anteriorly.  Toynbee  described  the  sheath  in  question  as  acting  as  an  accessoiy 
ligament  (tensor  ligament). 

The  external  ligament  of  the  malleus  (fig.  101,  l.e.m.),  is  a  fan-shaped  ligamentous 
structure,  the  fibres  of  which  arise  from  the  margin  of  the  notch  of  Rivinus,  and 
converge  to  the  short  process  and  adjacent  part  of  the  malleus. 

The  posterior  bundle  of  fibres  of  this  ligament,  together  with  the  anterior  bundle  of  the 
anterior  ligament  are  termed  by  Helmholtz  the  “axis-ligament  of  the  malleus,”  since  they  are 
attached  nearly  in  the  axis  of  rotation  of  that  bone. 

The  superior  ligament  of  the  malleus  (figs.  101,  102,  s.l.m.)  consists  of  a 
small  bundle  of  fibres,  which  passes  downwards  and  outwards  from  the  roof  of 
the  tympanum  to  the  head  of  the  malleus,  and  serves  to  check  the  outward  move¬ 
ments  of  the  manubrium  and  membrona  tympani. 

Inferior  ligament  of  the  A  small  bundle  of  ligamentous  fibres  is  occasionally  found 

passing  from  near  the  extremity  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  upwards  and  backwards  behind 
the  long  process  of  the  incus,  to  be  attached  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  tympanum.  This  liga¬ 
ment  assists  the  external  ligament  in  resisting  a  too  violent  action  of  the  tensor  tympani 
muscle,  and  it  serves  also  to  restrict  any  rotating  action  which  that  muscle  may  tend  to  exert 
upon  the  malleus. 

The  ligament  of  the  incus  (figs.  90,  101,  l.i.)  extends  from  near  the  point  of  the 
short  crus  backwards  towards  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum,  but  some  of  its 
fibres  spread  also  outwards  and  inwards.  It  is  attached  below  the  entrance  to  the 
mastoid  cells. 

Muscles. — There  are  only  two  well-determined  muscles  of  the  tympanum. 
Sornmerring  described  four,  and  some  authors  have  mentioned  a  larger  nuiiiber;  but 
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their  descriptions  have  not  been  confirmed  by  later  research.  Of  the  two  muscles 
generally  recognised,  one  is  attached  to  the  malleus,  and  the  other  to  the  stapes. 

The  tensor  tympani  is  the  larger  of  these  muscles.  It  consists  of  a  tapering 
fleshy  part,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  a  slender  tendon.  The  muscular 
fibres  arise  from  the  cartilaginous  end  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  adjoining 
surface  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  from  the  sides  of  the  canal  in  which  the  muscle 
lies  and  in  which  it  is  conducted  backwards  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  bends  at  nearly 
a  right  angle  over  the  end  of  the  processus  cochleariformis  as  round  a  pulley,  and, 
contained  in  a  fibrous  sheath,  passes  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  part  of 


Fig.  102. _ Profile  view  of  the  left  mbmbrana  tympani  and  auditory  ossicles  from  before 

AND  SOMEWHAT  FROM  ABOVE.  Magnified  fouT  times.  (E.  A.  S. ) 

The  anterior  half  of  the  membrane  has  been  cut  away  by  an  oblique  sHce.  m,  head  of  the  malleus  ; 
sp,  spur-like  projection  of  the  lower  border  of  its  articular  surface  ;  pv.  hv,  its  short  process  |  pr.  gi ,  root  of 
processus  gracilis,  cut ;  s.  1.  wi,  suspensory  ligament  of  the  malleus  ;  1. 6.  in,  its  external  ligament ,  t.t,  tendon  of 
the  tensor  tympani,  cut  ;  i,  incus,  its  long  process  ;  st,  stapes  in  fenestra  ovalis  ;  e.ciu.m,  external  auditoiy 
meatus  ;  p.R,  notch  of  ilivinus  ;  m.t,  niembrana  tympani  ;  u,  its  most  depressed  point  or  umbo  ;  d,  de¬ 
clivity  at  the  extremity  of  the  external  meatus  ;  {.au.m,  internal  auditory  meatus  ;  a  and  b,  its  upper 
and  lower  divisions  for  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  auditory  nerve  :  n.p,  canal  for  the  nerve  to  the 
ampulla  of  the  posterior  semicircular  canal  ;  s.s.c,  ampullary  end  of  the  superior  canal  ;  p,  ampullary 
opening  of  the  posterior  canal ;  c,  common  aperture  of  the  superior  and  posterior  canals  ,  e.s.c,  ampul¬ 
lary,  and  e'.s.c,  non-ampullary  end  of  the  external  canal  ;  s.t.c,  scala  tympani  cochleae;  f.r,  fenestra 
rotunda,  closed  by  its  membrane  ;  a.  F,  aqueduct  of  Fallopius. 

the  handle  of  the  malleus,  close  to  its  root  (figs.  101,  102,  ft).  The  tensor  tympani 
is  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  through  the  otic  ganglion.  Its  nerve  is 
furnished  with  a  small  ganglion  (Dastre  and  Morat). 

The  stapedius  is  a  very  distinct  muscle,  but  is  hidden  within  the  bone,  being 
lodged  in  a  canal  in  front  of  the  descending  part  of  the  aqueductus  Fallopii  and  in 
the  hollow  of  the  pyramid.  The  tendon  issues  from  the  aperture  at  the  apex  of  that 
little  elevation  (fig.  00),  and  passing  forwards,  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  sheath,  is 
inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  stapes  posteriorly,  close  to  the  articulation  ot  that  bone 
with  the  lenticular  process  of  the  incus  (figs.  00,  101). 

A  very  slender  spine  of  bone  has  been  found  occasionally  in  the  tendon  of  the 
stapedius  in  man  ;  and  a  similar  piece  of  bone,  though  of  a  rounder  shape,  exists 
constantly  in  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  other  animals. 
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Movements  of  the  auditory  ossicles. — The  malleus  and  incus  move  together 
round  an  axis  extending  backwards  from  the  attachment  of  the  malleus  by  its  anterior 
ligament  to  the  attachment  of  the  short  process  of  the  incus  posteriorly.  The 
handle  of  the  malleus  follows  all  the  movements  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and 
when  the  membrane  is  impelled  inwards,  the  incus,  moving  inwards  along  with  the 
malleus,  pushes  the  stapes  inwards  towards  the  internal  ear.  In  this  movement  the 
head  of  the  stapes  is  slightly  raised  as  well  as  pressed  inwards,  and  the  upper  margin 
of  its  base  moves  more  than  the  lower.  But  the  cavity  of  the  inner  ear  is  full  ol* 
liquid  ;  and  its  walls  are  unyielding,  except  at  the  fenestra  rotunda  ;  when,  there¬ 
fore,  the  stapes  is  pushed  inwards,  the  secondary  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  which 
blocks  up  the  fenestra  rotunda,  must  be  bulged  outwards.  When  the  membrana 
tympani  returns  to  its  original  condition  these  movements  are  reversed.  Tliat  the 
movement  inwards  of  the  incus  must  closely  accompany  that  of  the  malleus,  is 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  lower  margin  of  its  articular  surface  has  a  well 


Fig.  103. — Figure  to  show  the 

INTERLOCKING  OF  THE  MALLEUS 

AND  INCUS.  (Helmholtz.) 

The  line  a  h  indicates  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  two  bones,  the  line 
X  y  z  joins  this  axis  with  the  two 
ends  of  the  crank  lever  which  these 
bones  form. 

marked  projection  which 
catches  against  the  prominent 
border  of  the  articular  surface 
of  the  malleus  (fig.  102,  sp, 
and  fig.  103).  If,  however, 
in  consequence  of  increase  of 
tension  of  the  air  in  the  tym¬ 
panum,  the  malleus  should  be 
moved  too  freely  outwards,  the 
incus  need  not  follow  that 
movement  to  its  fall  extent, 
but  may  merely  glide  over  the 
smooth  adjoining  surface  of  the  malleus,  and  thus  the  danger  that  there  would 
otherwise  be  of  forcibly  dragging  out  the  stapes  from  the  fenestra  ovalis  is  avoided 
(Helmholtz). 

The  tensor  tympani  muscle,  being  attached  near  the  base  of  the  manubrium  of 
the  malleus,  draws  the  whole  bone  and  the  membrane  inwards,  tightening  the  latter. 
Its  action  is  opposed  by  the  strong  external  ligament  of  the  malleus.  The  tensor 
tympani  exerts  but  little  rotating  action  upon  the  malleus.  The  action  of  the  stape¬ 
dius  muscle  is  obviously  to  draw  the  head  of  the  stapes  backwards,  in  doing  which 
the  hinder  end  of  the  base  of  that  bone  will  be  pressed  against  the  margin  of  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  while  the  fore  part  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  fenestra. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  pharynx  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  and 
is  further  prolonged  from  the  tympanum  backwards  into  the  mastoid  cells.  The 
malleus  and  incus  are  invested  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
cavity.  The  membrane  forms  also  folds  extending  down  from  the  I’oof  in  front  of 
and  behind  the  conjoined  heads  of  the  incus  and  malleus,  and  another  passing  down 
to  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  or  even  below  it  ;  these  folds  wholly  or  partially 
separate  off  smail  pouch-like  portions  of  the  tympanic  cavity  which  will  be  further 
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noticed  below.  Another  well-marked  fold  has  been  already  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani,  and  various  other  smaller  folds  are  met 
with.  They  often  contain  strands  of  fibrous  tissue  and  sometimes  osseous  spicules. 
All  these  folds  are,  however,  very  variable  in  their  development. 

The  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
resembles  much  the  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  with  which  it  is  immediately  con¬ 
tinuous  ;  it  is  thick  and  vascular,  is  covered  by  ciliated  epithelium,  and  is  provided 
with  many  simple  mucous  glands  which  pour  out  a  thick  secretion  :  in  the  osseous 
part  of  the  tube,  however,  the  membrane  becomes  gradually  thinner.  In  the  tym¬ 
panum  and  the  mastoid  cells  the  mucous  membrane  is  paler,  thinner,  and  less 
vascular,  and  secretes  a  small  amount  of  less  viscid,  yellowish  fluid.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  most  observers  no  glands  are  normally  met  with  in  the  tympanum,  but 
Krause  has  described  and  figured  simple  glands  in  parts,  and  Troltsch  describes  an 
acinous  gland  on  the  external  wall,  anteriorly.  Between  the  mucous  membrane  and 
the  periosteum  is  a  network  of  fibrous  bundles,  which  are  here  and  there  raised 
above  the  general  surface,  causing  corresponding  projections  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  In  various  places  on  the  interlacing  bundles,  peculiar  swellings  occur  of 
various  sizes,  which  appear  to  be  caused  by  the  superadditioii  of  concentrically 
arranged  fibres  upon  the  smaller  bundles,  producing  an  appearance  similar  to  that 
of  miniature  Pacinian  corpuscles  (Politzer,  Kessel).  The  epithelium  in  the 
tympanic  cavity  is  in  part  columnar  and  ciliated,  with  small  cells  between  the 
bases  of  the  ciliated  cells,  but  the  promontory,  the  ossicula,  and  the  membrana,  are 
covered  with  a  simple  layer  of  flattened  non-ciliated  cells  (Kolliker)  ;  and  a  similar 
lion-ciliated  epithelium  is  said  to  line  the  mastoid  antrum  and  cells. 

Recesses  or  pouches  of  the  tympanum. — The  ossicula,  as  well  as  the 
ligaments  which  unite  them  with  the  wall  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  chorda 
tympani  nerve,  are  all  invested  by  folds  of  the  lining  mucous  membrane,  which  in 
many  cases  also  pass  across  the  spaces  between  the  several  ligaments  and  bony 
projections.  These  uniting  folds  and  the  prominences  which  they  cover  and  connect 
thus  mark  off  in  certain  places  pouch-like  portions  of  the  general  cavity.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  variation  in  the  extent  of  development  of  these  folds  and  pouches, 
but  some  are  fairly  constant  in  their  occurrence,  and  one  pouch  in  particular, 
between  the  heads  of  the  malleus  and  incus  and  the  external  wall  is  nearly  shut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  cavity  by  well  marked  folds,  which  pass  down  from  the  roof  of 
the  tympanum  in  front  of  and  behind  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  malleus. 
This  pouch  may  be  termed  the  siqjerior  external  pouch.  Immediately  below  it  and 
partly  separated  from  it  by  the  anterior  and  external  ligaments  of  the  malleus  and  a 
fold  of  membrane  which  unites  them,  is  another  smaller  pouch,  described  by 
Prussak,  which  may  be  termed  the  infer o-external.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the 
ligaments  and  folds  just  mentioned,  externally  by  the  membrana  flaccida,  below  and 
internally  by  the  processus  brevis  mallei.  In  front  it  ends  blindly,  but  behind  it 
opens  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  This  pouch  is  of  consiaerable 
importance  clinically  and  pathologically  because  fluid  {e.g.^  pus)  may  accumulate  in 
it,  especially  since  its  opening  into  the  rest  of  the  posterior  pouch  is  placed 
somewhat  above  its  floor.  It  is  into  this  pouch  that  perforations  of  the  mxembrana 
flaccida  occur. 

The  fold  which  passes  down  from  the  roof  of  the  cavity  towards  the  mesial  part 
of  the  neck  of  the  malleus,  and  which  incloses  in  or  near  its  free  border  the  chorda 
tympani  nerve,  also  separates  off  two  pouches,  one  in  front  of  and  the  other  behind 
the  manubrium  mallei,  and  both  bounded  externally  by  the  membrana  tympani. 
These  pouches  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  pouches  of  Troltsch.  For  a  detailed 
descri])tion  of  the  various  folds  and  pouches,  the  student  is  referred  to  certain  of 
the  memoirs  cited  in  the  Bibliography. 
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In  the  foetus  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum  consists  of  a  swollen  -ela- 
tinous  embryonic  tissue  which  fills  the  cavity,  leaving  only  an  irregular  cleft  between 
itstolds.  Towards  the  end  of  intrauterine  life  the  membrane  becomes  gradually 
i  if ^  u gelatinous  and  the  cleft  enlarges,  fluid  accumulating  within  it. 
After  birth  this  fluid  becomes  replaced  by  air,  and  the  mucous  membrane  speedily 
acquires  the  thin  fibrous  character  which  it  exhibits  throughout  life. 

superior  ligament  of  malleus  head  of  malleus 


superior  external  pouch 

external  ligament  of  malleus 
inferior  external  pouch  {of  Prussak) 
processus  brevis  mallei 


external  auditory  meatus 


tendon  of  tensor 
tympani 

manubrium  mallei 
end  of  manubrium 


Fig.  lOf,  -Section  through  the  malleus  and  memerana  tympani,  showing  some  op  the  pouches 
OR  RECESSES  OF  THE  TYMPANIC  CAVITY.  (After  Merkel. ) 


Vessels  and  nerves  of  tympanum. — The  arteries  of  the  tympanum,  though 
very  small,  are  numerous,  and  are  derived  from  branches  of  the  external  carotid, 
and  from  the  internal  carotid. 

The  fore  part  of  the  cavity  is  supplied  chiefly  by  the  tympanic  branch  of  the 
internal  maxillary,  which  enters  by  the  fissure  of  Glaser.  The  back  part  of  the 
cavity  including  the  mastoid  cells,  receives  its  arteries  from  the  stylo-mastoid  Iranch 
of  the  posterior  auricular  artery,  which  is  conducted  to  the  tympanum  by  the  aque¬ 
duct  of  Fallopius.  These  two  arteries  form  by  their  anastomosis  a  vascular  circle 
round  the  margin  of  the  membrana  tympani.  The  smaller  arteries  of  the  tympanum 
are,  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal,  which  enters  through  the  hiatus 
Fallopii,  and  branches  through  the  bone  from  the  internal  carotid  artery,  furnished 
from  that  vessel  whilst  in  the  carotid  canal. 

The  veins  of  the  tympanum  empty  their  contents  into  the  superior  petrosal 
sinus  and  the  temporo -maxillary  vein. 

Nerves. — The  tympanum  contains  numerous  nerves  ;  for,  besides  those  which 
supply  the  parts  of  the  middle  ear  itself,  there  are  several  which  serve  merely  to 
connect  nerves  of  different  origin. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  supplied  by  filaments  from  the 
tympanic  plexus,  which  occupies  the  shallow  grooves  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  cavity, 
particularly  on  the  surface  of  the  promontory  (fig.  93). 

This  plexus  (fig.  105)  is  formed  by  1st,  the  nerve  of  Jacolson  from  the  petrosal 
ganglion  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  ;  2nd,  the  small  deep  petrosal  nerve,  a  filament 
connecting  the  nerve  of  Jacobson  with  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  ;  3rd, 
a  branch  which  joins  the  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve ;  4th  and  lastly,  the  small 
superficial  petrosal  nerve,  passing  to  the  otic  ganglion. 

Numerous  ganglion  cells  are  found  both  in  the  uniting  cords  and  also  at  the 
points  of  junction  of  the  plexus. 
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The  nerve  of  Jacobson  or  tympanic  nerve  enters  the  tympanum  by  a  sma 
foramen  near  its  floor,  which  forms  the  upper  end  of  a  short  canal  in  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  beginning  at  the  base  of  the  skull  between  the  carotid 
foramen  and  the  jugular  fossa.  The  nerve  connecting  it  with  the  carotid  plexus  is 
above  and  in  froU!  and  passes  through  the  bone  directly  from  the  carotid  canal. 
The  branch  to  the  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve  is  lodged  in  a  canal  wteh  opens 
on  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum  in  front  of  the  fenestra  ovalis.  The  small 
superficial  petrosal  nerve  also  leaves  at  the  fore  part  of  the  cavity  beneath  the  canal 

The  toTorTyTpTni  muscle  obtains  its  nerve  from  the  internal  pterygoid  of  the 
fifth  through  the  otic  ganglion  ;  as  already  mentioned  its  nerve  is  provided  with  a 
small  gano-lion.  The  stapedius  receives  filaments  from  the  facial  nerve. 

The  cfmda  kjmpani,  arising  from  the  facial  near  the  lower  end  of  the  aqueduct 
of  Fallopius,  takes  a  recurrent  course  to  the  tympanum,  which  it  enters  by  an 


13,  twig  uniting  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve 


Fig.  105. — The  facial  nerve  in  its  canal, 

WITH  ITS  CONNECTING  BRANCHES,  &C. 

(From  Sappey,  after  Hirschfeld  and  Le- 
veille.)  I 

The  mastoid  and  a  part  of  the  petrous  bone 
have  been  divided  nearly  vertically,  and  the 
canal  of  the  facial  nerve  opened  in  its  whole 
extent  from  the  internal  meatus  to  the  stylo¬ 
mastoid  foramen  ;  the  Vidian  canal  has  also  been 
opened  from  the  outer  side  :  1,  facial  nerve  in 
the  first  horizontal  part  of  its  course;  2,  its 
second  part  turning  backwards  ;  3,  its  vertical 
portion  ;  4,  the  nerve  at  its  exit  from  the  stylo¬ 
mastoid  foramen  ;  5,  geniculate  ganglion  ;  6, 
large  superficial  petrosal  nerve  ;  7,  spheno¬ 
palatine  ganglion  ;  8,  small  superficial  petrosal 
nerve;  9,  chorda  tympani ;  10,  posterior  auricu¬ 
lar  branch  cut  short;  11,  branch  to  the  digastric 
muscle  ;  12,  branch  to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle  ; 
and  15). 


aperture  in  the  posterior  wall  {iter  chordce  posterius)  ]iist  below  the  level  of  the 
pyramid.  From  this  place  it  passes  with  a  slight  curve  across  the  cavity  near  the 
outer  boundary,  and  crossing  successively  the  posterior  part  of  the  membiana 
tympani,  the  handle  of  the  malleus  near  its  neck,  and  the  processus  gracilis  of  the 
same  bone,  finally  enters  a  small  canal*  {iter  chords  antenus)  in  the  bone  close  to 
the  Glaserian  fissure  (fig.  90,  ch).  It  is  invested  by  the  fold  of  the  linin„ 
membrane  already  mentioned. 


THE  INTERNAL  EAR,  OR  LABYRINTH. 

The  inner,  essential  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  is  contained  in  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  consists  of  a  complex  cavity— the  osseous  laby- 
riiith — hollowed  out  of  the  bone,  and  containing  the  membranous  labyrinth. 

The  osseous  labyrinth  is  incompletely  divided  into  three  parts,  named  the  vesti¬ 
bule,  the  semicircular  canals,  and  the  cochlea.  They  are  lined  throughout  }  a  iin 
periosteal  membrane,  within  which  there  is  a  clear  fiuid  named  perilymph,  or  liquor 

Cotunnii.  i  t.  •  lu 

The  membranous  labyrinth  being  distinctly  smaller  than  the  bony  labyrinth,  a 

space  is  left  between  the  two,  occupied  by  the  perilymph  just  referred  to.  ihe 
membranous  structure  is  lined  throughout  by  epithelium,  and  at  certain  parts 
receives  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve.  It  contains  a  fiuid  named  the  endolymp  , 
and  consists  of  several  parts,  viz.  :  the  utricle,  saccule,  semicircular  canals,  and 
membranous  cochlea. 


THE  OSSEOUS  LABYRINTH. 
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the  osseous  labyrinth. 

The  vestibule  forms  a  central  chamber  of  the  labyrinth,  which  communicates 
nvntl  cochlea,  and  behind  with  the  semicircular  canals.  It  is  irregularly 

oyoidal  in  shape,  measuring  about  5mm.  from  above  down  and  from  before  back  but 
slightly  less  from  without  inwards. 

bv  the^n^sTr^ovar  tympanum,  is  perforated 

by  the  fenestra  ovahs,  which  m  the  recent  state  is  closed  by  the  base  of  tliLtapes. 

rfio-^108^  /°"'firfin  loner  wall  is  a  small  round  pit,  the hemijierka 
(fit,.  108,  2  ;  fi„.  Ill),  pierced  with  many  minute  holes,  which  serve  to  transmit 
Tbutl  ‘.'ic  ooditoiy  nerve  from  the  internal  auditory  meatus  to  the  saccule. 
This  fossa  IS  limited  behind  by  a  vertical  ridge  named  crista  vestibuU,  the  anterior 


lig.  106.  The  right  temporal  bone  sawn  across  in  a  coronal  plane  ;  the  cut  passing  through 
THE  FENESTRA  ovALis.  Natural  size.  (Testut.) 

A,  anterior,  B,  posterior  segment,  showing  the  cut  surfaces. 

m.e.,  meatus  externus  ;  m.tynip.,  groove  for  membrana  tympani ;  c.tymp.,  tympanic  cavity; 
antr.masL,  antrum  mastoideum  ;  pr.,  promontory  ;  or.Ea.t.,  orifice  of  Eustachian  tube  ;  f.o.,  fenestra 
ovalis  ;  f.r.,  fenestra  rotunda  ;  cocA ,  commencement  of  cochlea  ;  m.i.,  meatus  audit,  internus  ;  art.car., 
carotid  artery. 


extremity  of  which  has  been  termed  the  'pyramid  of  the  vestibule,  and  merges  on  to 
the  roof.  The  crista  passes  backwards  and  downwards  and  bifnreates  behind  the 
fovea  hemispherica  ;  the  fork  encloses  a  small  fossa,  which  was  termed  recessus 
cochlearis  by  Reichert  :  it  receives  the  beginning  of  the  ductus  cochlearis  and  is 
pierced  with  a  number  of  holes  for  the  passage  of  nerve-fibres  (fig.  Ill,  fossa 
cochlearis').  Behind  the  lower  part  of  the  crest  is  the  small  oblique  groove  which 
deepens  into  a  fine  canal,  the  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule  (fig.  108,  4).  This  extends 
to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone  and  transmits  the  ductus  endo- 
lymphaticus  (p.  105)  and  a  small  vein. 

^  In  the  roof  is  an  oval  depression,  placed  somewhat  transversely,  fovea  hemi- 
elliptica  (fig.  108,  1  ;  fig.  Ill),  which  is  separated  by  the  crest  from  the  hemispherical 
fossa.  The  crest  and  pyramid  close  to  this  fossa  are  pierced  with  fine  holes  for  the 
passage  of  nerve-fibres,  those  in  the  crest  itself  being  destined  for  the  utricle  :  those 
in  the  pyramid  for  the  ampulla  of  the  superior  and  external  semicircular  canals. 

At  the  back  part  of  the  vestibule  are  five  round  apertures,  leading  into  the  semi- 
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circular  canals  ;  and  at  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  caYitr  is  a  larger  opening, 
wliich  communicates  with  the  scala  restibuli  of  the  cochlea.  ^  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

The  semicircular  canals  are  three  tubes,  situated  above  and  behind  the  vesti¬ 
bule.  into  which  thev  open  bv  five  apertures,  the  contiguous  ends  of  two  ot  the 
canals  being  joined.'  Thev  are  nnetinal  in  length,  but  each  tube  is  bent  so  as  to 
form  about^wo-thirds  of  an  efiipse  :  and  is  moreover  dilated  at  one  end,  the 
eularcremeiit  beins'  known  as  the  ampulla.  The  canals  are  compressed  lateiaUy,  and 
measure  1mm.  to^l-5mm.  across  :  but  rhe  ampulla  has  a  diameter  of  abont_2mm. 

The  canak  differ  from  one  another  in  direction,  in  length,  and  in  posiiion  with 
recrard  to  the  yestibnle.  The  siqjerwr  semicircular  canal  (fig.  1<»8,  3.  hg.  109.  o). 
l^mm  Ion-,  is  nearly  yertical  and  lies  transyersely  to  the  bony  axis  of  the  petrous 


Fis.  107.— PoETioys  of  the  psETiors  fighre  exlargep.  (Testut.^ 

A.,  anterior  ;  B..  posterior  segment,  amp.e.,  arnp.s.  and  ampnllary  orifice*  0|  extei^. 

superior  and  posterior  semicircular  canals  ;  non-ampuUaiy  ondce  of  tne 

conjoint  non-ampuUarv  orifice  of  tlie  superior  and  posterior  canals  ;  ag.i?a7f..  aqueductu*  Fallop  ,  ^ 
fenestra  ovalis  fenestra  rotunda  ;  aq.cocM.,  aqueductns  cochleje  ; 

restibuli  :  that  oi  the  scala  tympani  is  just  below  it  laiiyjp.,  ^iral  kmina  :  riL,  ^ 

nerve:  n.VIILs..  orifices  for  superior  or  vestibular  division  oi 

cocblear  nerve:  f.j.,  foramen  singulare  :  pp'.,  pyramid  :  promontory:  .-in.tymp.,  sin  .  . 

pani  :  o.Eu.t.,  orifice  ot  osseous  Eustachian  tube. 


bone,  forming  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  coronal  plane  ;  it  ri&e*  higher  t  an  ^y 
other  part  of  the  labyrinth,  and  its  place  is  indicated  by  a  smooth  arched  projection 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  petrous  bone.  The  amptillary  end  of  this  canal  i^  t  e 
external  and  anterior,  and  opens  by  a  distinct  orifice  into  the  upper  part  of  t  e 
yestibule  (fig.  107.  s)  :  whilst  the  opposite  extremity  joins  the  non-dilated  end  ot 
the  posterior  semicircular  canal,  and  opens  by  a  common  aperture  with  it  into  t  e 
back  part  of  the  yestibule  (fig.  107,  s.c.s-j).  :  fig.  109,  3).  The  jmsferioi  semi¬ 
circular  canal  (fig.  108,  5,  fig.  I<i9.  0).  is  also  nearly  yertical,  and  lies  in  a  plane 
which  is  almost  parallel  with  the  superior  canal  of  the  other  side  (Crum  Brown). 
The  posterior  and  sui>erior  canals  of  the  same  side  incline  towards  one  another  at 
their  inner  ends.  The  posterior  is  the  longest  of  the  three  (22  mm.)  :  its  ampullary 
end  is  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  yestibule  (fig.  10 amp.p)  \  and  toe 
opposite  end  terminates  in  the  common  canal  aboye  described  {s.c.s-p.').  c 
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external  semkireuUr  canal  (fig.  108,  4  ;  fig.  109,  7)  arches  horizontally  outwards, 
and  opens  by  two  distinct  orifices  into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  vestibule 
fig.  107,  amf.e.  and  sx.e).  The  canal  is  shorter  than  either  of  the  other  two 
(15  mm.) :  its  ampulla  is  at  the  ouDer  end,  above  the  fenestra  ovalis. 


Fig.  108. — Right  bony  labyrinth,  viewed  erom  the  outer  side  (after  Sommerring). 

Magnified  times. 

The  specimen  here  represented  is  prepared  by  separating  piecemeal  the  looser  substance  of  the 
petrous  bone  from  the  dense  walls  which  immediately  enclose  the  labyrinth.  1,  the  vestibule  ; 
2,  fenestra  ovalis  ;  3,  superior  semicircular  canal  ;  4,  horizontal  or  external  canal  ;  5,  posterior  canal  ; 
*  *  *,  ampullae  of  the  semicircular  canals  ;  6,  first  turn  of  the  cochlea  ;  7,  second  turn  ;  8,  apex  ; 

9,  fenestra  rotunda.  The  smaller  figure  in  outline  below  shovvs  the  natural  size. 

Fig.  109. — ^ViEW  OP  the  interior  of  the  left  labyrinth.  (From  Sommerring.) 

The  bony  wall  of  the  labyrinth  is  removed  superiorly  and  externally.  1,  fovea  hemi-elliptica  ; 
2,  fovea  hemispherica  ;  3,  common  opening  of  the  superior  and  posterior  semicircular  canals  ;  4,  opening 
of  the  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule  ;  5,  the  superior  ;  6,  the  posterior,  and  7,  the  external  semicircular 
canals  ;  8,  spiral  tube  of  the  cochlea  (scala  tympani)  ;  9,  opening  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  cochlea  ; 

10,  placed  on  the  lamina  siiiralis  in  the  scala  vestibuli. 

The  cochlea  (figs.  108  to  116),  when  cleared  of  the  surrounding  less  dense  bony 
substance  in  which  it  lies  embedded,  appears  in  the  form  of  a  blunt  cone,  the  base 
of  which  is  turned  towards  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  whilst  the  apex  is  directed 


Fig.  110. — Views  of  a  cast  op  the  interior  of  the  labyrinth.  (From  Henle.)  f 

Such  casts  may  easily  be  made  in  fusible  metal,  and  give  a  very  correct  view  of  the  form  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  labyrinthic  cavity.  A,  view  of  the  left  labyrinth  from  the  outer  side  ;  B,  the 
right  labyrinth  from  the  inner  side  ;  0,  the  left  labyrinth  from  above  ;  s,  the  superior,  p,  the  posterior, 
and  e,  the  external  semicircular  canals  ;  a,  their  several  ampullae  ;  r  e,  fovea  hemi-elliptica  of  the 
vestibule  ;  r  s,  fovea  hemispherica  ;  a  v,  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule  ;  f  o,  fenestra  ovalis  ;  f  r,  fenestra 
rotunda  ;  c,  the  coiled  tube  of  the  cochlea  ;  c',  the  tractus  spiralis  foraminulentus. 

outwards,  with  an  inclination  forwards  and  downwards,  and  is  close  to  the  canal  for 
the  tensor  tympani  muscle.  It  measures  about  5mm.  from  base  to  apex,  and  9  mm. 
in  breadth  at  the  base.  It  consists  of  a  gradually  tapering  spiral  tube,  the  inner 
wall  of  which  is  formed  by  a  central  column,  or  modiolus  (fig.  113),  around  which 
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it  winds.  It  is  partially  divided  along  its  whole  extent  by  a  spiral  lamina, 
projecting  into  it  from  the  modiolus.  From  this  osseous  spiral  lamina  membranous 
structures  are  in  the  recent  condition  stretched  across  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  tube, 
and  thus  completely  separate  two  passages  or  sealed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  spiral 
lamina,  which  communicate  one  with  the  other  only  by  a  small  opening,  named 
helicotrema,  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  cochlea. 

cavUy 


leading  info 
tympani 
nisphjerlcoc, 

■Ext.  s&mic.,  canxxL 

>st.s&friCc:C<xruxL 
Fossa.  hemijailifiUcc'., 


oestibuU/ 

Fig.  111. — The  cochlea  and  vestibule  exposed  by  removing  the  roof  of  the  bony  labyrinth 

WITH  THE  SAW,  SO  AS  TO  VIEW  THE  PARTS  FROM  ABOVE.  Magnified.  (Testut. ) 

That  the  cochlea  is  justly  to  be  considered  as  an  elongated  tube,  coiled  spirally  on  the 
modiolus,  is  illustrated  by  the  simple  pouch-like  form  of  the  rudimentary  cochlea  of  birds 
(fig.  112)  as  well  as  by  the  history  of  its  development. 

The  spiral  osseous  canal  is  about  33mm.  long,  and  about  2mm.  in  diameter  nt 
the  commencement,  where  it  is  widest.  From  this  point  the  canal  makes  nearly  2f 
turns  round  the  central  pillar  (from  left  to  right  in  the  right  ear,  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  in  the  left  ear,  supposing  the  cochlea  viewed  from  the  base),  and  ends  by 
an  arched  and  closed  extremity  called  the  cupola,  which  forms  the  summit  of  the 

Fig.  112.— Osseous  Labyrinth  of  the  barn  owl  (strix  flammea).  (From 

Breschet.)  y 

1,  semicircular  canals  ;  2,  vestibule  ;  3,  cochlea  in  the  form  of  a  short  straight 
tube. 

cochlea.  The  first  coil,  having  by  far  the  most  extensive  curve 
and  being  the  largest  portion  of  the  tube,  nearly  hides  the  second 
from  view  ;  and,  bulging  somewhat  into  the  tympanum,  forms 
the  round  elevation  on  the  inner  wall  of  that  cavity  called  the 
promontory.  The  last  half-coil  is  somewhat  flattened  from  above 
down  and  its  extremity  is  partly  embedded  in  the  coil  next  below  it. 

The  modiolus  (columella  cochlese),  the  central  pillar  or  axis  of  the  cochlea,  is 
much  the  thickest  within  the  first  turn  of  the  tube,  rapidly  diminishing  in  size  in 
the  succeeding  parts.  Its  central  part  is  spongy  as  far  as  the  last  half-coil,  and  is 
pierced  by  many  small  canals,  for  the  passage  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  to  the  spiral 
lamina  ;  one  of  these  canals,  larger  than  the  rest,  central  canal  of  the  modiolus,  runs 
from  the  base  through  the  centre  of  the  modiolus  (fig.  114).  The  base  of  the 
modiolus  appears  in  the  internal  auditory  meatus  as  the  fossula  cochlese  containing 
the  foramen  centrale  and  the  tractus  spiralis  foraminulentus  :  the  latter  transmit- 
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ting  the  nerve-fibres  of  turns  of  the  cochlear  tube,  the  former  being  continued 
into  the  central  canal  of  the  modiolus  and  transmitting  the  nerve-fibres  for  the 
uppermost  turn. 

The  osseous  spiral  lamina  is  a  thin,  flat  plate,  growing  from  the  modiolus,  and 

scala  vestihuU  helictrcma 


lamina  spiralis  scala  tijmpani  expansion  of  cochlear  nerve 

memhranacea 

Fig.  113. — Diagrammatic  view  of  the  osseous  cochlea  laid  open.  (Arnold.) 

projecting  into  the  spiral  tube,  so  as  to  divide  it  partly  into  two.  It  does  not  reach 
farther  than  about  half-way  towards  the  outer  wall  of  the  spiral  tube.  Close  to  the 

scala  vestihuli 


scala  tynipani  lamina  spiralis  ossea  meatus  audiiorius  internus  {fovea  cochlea) 

Fig.  114. — View  of  the  osseous  cochlea  divided  through  the  middle.  (Arnold.) 

apex  of  the  cochlea,  it  ends  in  a  hooklike  process  {hamulus),  which  partly  bounds 
the  helicotrema.  Opposite  the  lamina  spiralis  at  the  commencement  or  base  of  the 
cochlear  tube  is  another  bony  lamina  (secondary  spiral  lamina)  which  nearly  meets 
the  spiral  lamina,  so  that  there  is  here  only  a  narrow  cleft  between  the  two. 

The  lamina  is  dense  at  its  free  edge  ;  but  nearer  the  modiolus  its  internal 
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structure  is  more  open  and  spongy,  and  contains  numerous  small  canals  for 
vessels  and  nerves,  continuous  with,  but  running  at  right  angles  to,  the  canals  in 
the  modiolus.  Winding  round  the  modiolus,  in  the  base  of  the  spiral  lamina,  is  a 
small  canal,  named  the  spiral  canal  of  the  modiolus. 

The  scala  kjmpani  (fig.  Ill  ;  fig.  113,  3),  the  portion  of  the  tube  on  the  basal 
side  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  commences  at  the  fenestra  rotunda,  where  in  the  recent 
state  it  is  separated  from  the  tympanum  by  the  secondary  membrane  of  the  tympa¬ 
num.  Close  to  its  commencement  is  the  orifice  of  a  small  canal  {aqueductus  cochlea), 
which  extends  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  lower  border  of  the  petrous  bone, 
where  it  opens  into  a  depression  immediately  in  front  of  the  jugular  fossa.  It 
transmits  a  small  vein  which  joins  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus.  There  is  also  a 
communication  along  the  aqueductus  cochleae  between  the  subarachnoid  space  and 
the  perilymph  in  the  scala  tympani.  The  scala  vestihuli  (figs.  Ill,  113,  4)  is  rather 
narrower  than  the  scala  tympani  in  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea,  but  in  the 
succeeding  turns  is  larger  ;  it  commences  from  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule,  and  com¬ 
municates,  as  already  described,  with  the  scala  tympani  at  the  apex  of  the  modiolus. 


THE  MEMBRANOUS  LABYRINTH. 

Within  the  osseous  labyrinth,  and  separated  in  most  parts  from  its  lining  mem¬ 
brane  by  the  perilymph,  membranous  structures  exist  in  which  the  ultimate  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  spread.  In  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals 


Fig.  115. — Plan  op  the  right  membranous  labyrinth 
VIEWED  FROM  THE  MESIAL  ASPECT.  (E.  A.  S.) 

u,  utricle,  with  its  macula  and  the  three  semicircular 
canals  with  their  ampullae  ;  s,  saccule  ;  s.e.  saccus  endo- 
lymphaticus  ;  c.r.  canalis  reuniens  ;  c.c.  canal  of  the  cochlea. 

these  structures  have  a  general  resemblance  in 
form  to  the  complicated  cavity  in  which  they 
are  contained.  They  do  not,  however,  lie  loose 
within  the  osseous  cavity,  but  along  the  convex 
border  of  the  canals,  and  at  the  places  of 
entrance  of  the  nerves  into  the  vestibule  and 
ampullae  are  fixed  to  its  wall.  In  the  cochlea  the  membranous  structures  complete 
the  septum  between  the  scalae  already  mentioned,  and  enclose  an  intermediate 
passage,  the  membranous  canal  of  the  cochlea.  As  before  stated,  the  liquid  contained 
within  the  membranous  labyrinth  is  distinguished  as  endolymph. 

The  cavity  which  contains  the  perilymph  communicates  through  the  sheath  of  the  auditory 
nerve  with  both  the  subdural  and  subarachnoid  spaces. 


Within  the  osseous  vestibule  are  two  membranous  sacs,  the  one  of  which,  termed 
the  utricle,  is  connected  with  the  semicircular  canals,  whilst  the  other,  the  saccule, 
is  connected  with  the  cochlea.  These  two  sacs  although  in  close  contact  do  not 
open  directly  into  one  another  although  they  are  in  indirect  communication,  in  a 
manner  presently  to  be  explained. 

The  larger  of  the  two  sacs,  the  common  sinus  or  utricle  (fig.  115,  u  ;  fig.  116), 
is  of  a  very  irregular  oblong  form,  measuring  in  all  6  mm.  to  7  mm.  in  length,  and 
averaging  5  mm.  in  breadth,  slightly  flattened  from  behind  forwards.  It  is  lodged 
in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  vestibule,  occupying  the  fovea  hemi-elliptica  and 
the  space  immediately  below  this.  The  part  which  lies  in  the  fovea  is  termed  the 
recessus  utriculi  (fig.  116,  rec.  utr).  This  forms  a  distinct  blind  forward  projection, 
some  3  mm.  in  length,  into  which,  opposite  the  crista  vestibuli,  several  small 
branches  of  the  auditory  nerve  enter  from  the  foramina  in  the  bone  ;  and  here  the 
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wall  of  the  utricle  is  thickened,  the  thickening  having  a  concave  surface  towards 
the  interior  of  the  utricle,  and  being  covered  by  auditory  epithelium  {macula 
aciistica  utricuU).  A  small  mass  of  calcareous  particles  {ofoliths  or  oioconia)  lies 


Fig.  116. — Otoliths.  (From  Schwalbe.) 

within  the  sac,  attached  to  the  macula.  These 
otoliths  are  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  rhombic, 
octahedral,  or  six-sided,  often  pointed  at  their  ex¬ 
tremities  (fig.  118). 

The  ends  of  all  the  membranous  semicircular 
canals  open  into  the  utricle  in  the  situations  shown 
in  the  diagrams,  and  a  fine  canal  {canalis  utriculo- 
sacmlaris)  passes  from  the  antero-mesial  wall  of  the 

utricle,  which  joins  with  another  one  from  the  saccule  to  form  the  ductus  endo- 
lyrrvphaticus  (fig,  116,  d.e)  (see  below). 


The  ampullee  of  the  superior  and  external  canals  open  into  the  roof  of  the  recessus 
utriculi.  The  part  of  the  utricle  where  the  ampulla  of  the  posterior  semicircular  canal  opens 
is  termed  by  G-.  Retzius  sinus  2)osterioi\  and  the  conjoined  limbs  of  the  superior  and  external 
canals  form  the  shins  swperiov  of  that  author.  In  all  vertebrates  below  mammals  the  utricle 
has  a  second  macula  acustica  in  its  lower  part  near  the  sinus  posterior  (^macula  neglecta  of 
Retzius). 


The  smaller  vesicle,  the  saccule  (fig.  115,  s  ;  fig.  117),  is  an  irregularly  oval 
vesicle  about  3  mm.  long  and  nearly  2  mm.  broad,  and  is  somewhat  fiattened  from 
within  out.  The  saccule  is  situated  in  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
osseous  vestibule,  close  to  the  opening  from  the  scala  vestibuli  of  the  cochlea,  and 
is  received  into  the  hollow  of  the  fovea  hemispherica,  from  the  bottom  of  which 
many  branches  of  nerve  enter  it,  and  here  there  is  a  similar  broad  and  concave 
macula  in  its  wall,  which  is  covered  by  a  small  mass  of  otoliths.  The  upper  end  of 
the  saccule  bends  round  towards  the  recessus  utriculi,  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  without  direct  communication  (fig.  117). 

The  saccule  gradually  narrows  below  into  a  short  funnel-shaped  duct  (1  mm, 
long,  0-5  mm.  wide),  the  canalis  reuniens  of  Hensen  (fig.  115,  c.  r.  ;  fig.  117,  19), 
which  passes  downwards  and  outwards  to  open  directly  into  the  epithelial  canal  of 
the  cochlea  a  short  distance  from  its  blind  lower  extremity.  There  is  also,  as 
already  mentioned,  a  canal,  lined  with  epithelium,  which  passes  from  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  saccule  along  the  aqueductus  vestibuli  to  end  blindly  in  a  dilated 
extremity  {saccus  endo-lymphaticus,  fig.  115,  s.ei)  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
petrous  bone  just  below  the  orifice  of  the  aqueduct  and  lying  in  the  tissue  of  the 
dura  mater  (Cotugno).  This  canal  is  joined  near  its  origin  by  a  minute  tube  from 
the  utricle  (fig.  117,  7),  so  that  in  this  way  the  cavity  of  the  saccule  is  brought  into 
communication  with  that  of  the  utricle  (Boettcher). 

The  membranous  semicircular  canals  are  from  one-third  to  one-fifth  the 
diameter  of  the  osseous  tubes  in  which  they  are  lodged,  and  are  dilated  into  ampullae 
Avithin  the  ampullary  enlargements  of  those  tubes.  In  section  they  are  oval  oi  some¬ 
what  elliptical  (fig.  119).  The  ampullae  measure  from  2  mm.  to  2*5  mm.  in  length  ; 
they  are  thicker  and  less  translucent  than  the  rest  of  the  canals,  and  nearly  fill 
their  bony  cases,  the  (membranous)  ampullae  being  nearly  three  times  the  diameter 
of  the  canals.  That  part  of  each  which  is  towards  the  concavity  of  the  semicircle 
of  the  canal  is  free  ;  whilst  the  opposite  portion  is  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the  bony 
canal ;  in  the  ampulla  this  part  is  flattened  and  receives  branches  of  nerves  and 
blood-vessels,  and  on  its  inner  surface  is  a  transverse  projection  {septum  transversum) 
which  partly  divides  the  cavity  into  two,  and  broadens  out  somewhat  at  either  end. 
The  most  prominent  part  of  the  septum,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  auditory 
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Fig.  117. — Right  human  membranous  labyrinth,  removed  from  its  bony  enclosure,  and  viewed 
FROM  THE  antero-lateral  ASPECT.  (Q-.  Retzius.) 


Fig.  118. — The  same  from  the  postero-mesial  aspect.  (G.  Retzius.)  f 

1,  external  semicircular  canal  ;  1',  its  ampulla  ;  2,  posterior  canal ;  2',  its  ampulla  ;  .3,  superior 
canal  ;  3',  its  ampulla  ;  4,  conjoined  limb  of  superior  and  posterior  canals  (sinus  utriculi  superior)  ; 
5,  utricle  ;  5',  recessus  utriculi  ;  5",  sinus  utriculi  posterior  ;  6,  ductus  endolymphaticus  ;  7,  canalis 
utriculo-saccularis  ;  8,  nerve  to  ampulla  of  superior  canal ;  9,  nerve  to  ampulla  of  external  canal  ;  10, 
nerve  to  recessus  utriculi  (in  fig.  117,  the  three  branches  appear  conjoined)  ;  10',  ending  of  nerve  in 
recessus  utriculi ;  11,  facial  nerve  ;  12,  lagena  cochleae  ;  13,  nerve  of  cochlea  within  spiral  Lunina  ; 
14,  basilar  membrane  ;  1.5,  nerve  fibres  to  macula  of  saccule  ;  16,  nerve  to  ampulla  of  posterior  canal  ; 
17,  saccule  ;  18,  secondary  membrane  of  tympanum  ;  19,  canalis  reunions  ;  20,  blind  ending  of  cochlear 
canal  in  vestibule;  21,  outer  wall  of  cochlea;  22,  spiral  ligament  ;  23,  section  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  nerves  within  internal  auditory  meatus  (the  separation  between  them  is  not  apparent  in  the 
section). 

epithelium,  is  termed  the  crista  acusUca.  Seen  from  above  (i.e.,  through  the  roof  ot 
the  ampulla),  the  septum  is  somewhat  fiddle-shaped,  the  ends  being  broader  than 


Fig.  119.— Views  op  the  external  semicircular  canal,  human.  Magnified.  (G.  Retzius.) 

A,  The  whole  of  the  external  canal  attached  to  the  utricle,  the  anterior  and  posterior  canals  having 

been  cut  away.  Amp.ext.,  ampulla  of  the  external  canal  ;  Ainp.ant.,  ampnlU  of  the  anterior  canal  ; 
Cr.,  crista  acustica  of  the  same  ;  R.utr.,  recessus  utriculi;  S.utr.a.,  sinus  utriculi  superior  cut  short  ; 
S.utr.p.,  sinus  utriculi  posterior,  ditto;  sac.,  canalis  utriculo-saccularis  ■,  M.utr.,  hbres  passing 

to  macula  recessus  utriculi  ;  M.utr.',  the  same  passing  round  the  wall  of  the  utricle. 

B,  Lateral  view  of  the  external  ampulla  ;  n,  nerve  bundle  entering  crista. 

C,  View  of  external  ampulla,  showing  the  free  surface  of  the  crista  acustica,  Cr. 

D,  Transverse  sectional  view  of  the  external  ampulla,  showing  the  transverse  extent  of  the 
crista,  Cr.  ;  n,  nerve  fibres. 
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the  middle  ;  and  beyond  each  rounded  end  of  the  crista  is  a  crescent-shaped 
edge  (covered  by  columnar  epithelium)  which  has  been  termed  planum  semi- 
limatum  (fig.  119,  C.  D.). 

Branches  of  the  eighth  nerve. — Within  the  internal  auditory  meatus  the 
eighth  nerve  divides  into  two  branches,  which,  broken  up  into  minute  filaments, 
pass  through  perforations  in  the  plate  of  bone  which  separates  the  meatus  from  the 
internal  ear,  and  are  distributed  respectively  to  the  cochlea  and  vestibule.  In  both 
branches,  as  well  as  in  the  trunk,  there  are  numerous  nerve-cells.  The  superior 
division  (fig.  118,  8,  9,  10),  which  is  at  first  also  anterior  in  position  (ramus  anterior 
of  Retzius),  and  is  separated  by  a  crest  of  bone  from  the  other  division  below  it,  gives 
off  three  branches,  which  proceed  respectively  to  the  utricle  and  the  ampullag  of  the 
superior  and  external  semicircular  canals,  entering  the  vestibular  cavity  in  a  group 


ralciform  orifice  for  orifices  for  vestibular  division 
ridge  facial  nerve  of  eighth  nerve 


apex  of  petrous  tract.  cent.  orif.  foram.  vest,  seal  a  fossa 

spi.  canal  for  sing.  tyrnp.  ovalis 

foram.  of  mo-  nerve  oj 
diolus  saccule 

Fig.  120. — The  petrosal  sawn  through  in  two  planes,  so  as  to  show  the  extremity  op  the 
INTERNAL  AUDITORY  MEATUS  AND  THE  VESTIBULE,  (Testut. ) 


along  the  crista  vestibuli.  This  superior  division  has  a  ganglion  upon  it  whilst  still 
within  the  internal  auditory  meatus  (ganglion  of  Scarpa)  and  the  ganglion- cells 
also  extend  for  some  distance  along  the  branches  within  the  canals  in  the  bone. 
The  inferior  division  on  the  other  hand  (ramus  posterior  of  Retzius)  (/),  which  is  at 
first  behind  as  well  as  below  the  vestibular  division,  gives  off*,  besides  the  cochlear 
branch  which  enters  the  cochlea  by  the  tractus  foraminulentus,  a  branch  for  the 
saccule — which  enters  the  vestibule  by  a  small  group  of  foramina,  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fovea  hemispherica — and  a  branch  for  the  posterior  semicircular 
canal  ;  this  is  long  and  slender,  and  traverses  a  small  passage  in  the  bone  (foramen 
singulare)  behind  the  foramina  for  the  nerve  of  the  saccule.  The  part  of  the 
inferior  division  which  gives  the  branches  to  the  saccule  and  posterior  canal  is 
distinguished  by  Schwalbe  as  the  ramus  medius.  The  branch  to  the  saccule  also 
has  a  ganglion  upon  it  within  the  meatus  and  that  to  the  posterior  semicircular 
canal  a  ganglion  near  its  ending  in  the  ampulla  (ganglion  of  Corti),  whereas  the 
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ganglion  of  the  cochlear  branch  lies  within  the  modiolus,  at  the  base  of  the  spiral 
lamina  {ganglion  spirale).  All  the  cells  of  these  several  ganglia  are  bipolar.  The 
nerves  of  the  ampullm  enter  the  flattened  or  least  prominent  side  of  the  ampullae, 
where  they  each  form  a  forked  swelling,  which  corresponds  with  the  crista  acustica, 
in  the  interior  of  the  dilatation. 

Vessels  of  the  labyrinth. — The  internal  auditorg  arterg,  a  branch  of  the 
basilar,  accompanies  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  and  divides 
into  branches  for  the  vestibule  and  cochlea.  Those  of  the  vestibule  supply  the 
membranous  labyrinth  and  the  endosteum,  and  small  vessels  ensheathed  by  flbrous 
tissue  pass  across  the  cavity  containing  the  perilymph.  The  blood  is  chiefly 
collected  into  the  internal  auditory  veins  which  accompany  the  artery  and  open 
into  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus,  but  some  is  conveyed  to  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus 
by  fine  veins  in  the  aqueductus  vestibuli  and  aqueductus  cochleae.  Small  arterial 
branches  from  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  and  also  from  the  stylo-mastoid  artery, 
and  from  vessels  of  the  middle  ear,  supply  the  bony  walls  of  the  labyrinth,  but  do 
not  appear  to  anastomose  with  the  arteries  of  the  membranous  labyrinth. 

Structure  of  the  utricle,  saccule,  and  semicircular  canals.  —  Three 
layers  can  be  distinguished  in  the  membranous  walls  of  the  semicircular  canals,  an 


Fig.  121. — Section  op  one  op 

THE  HUMAN  SEMICIRCULAR 

CANALS,  (Riidinger.)  Mag¬ 
nified. 

1,  osseous  wall  ;  2,  fibrous 
bands  with  included  blood-vessels, 
united  at  3  with  the  periosteum  ; 

4,  membranous  canal  with  its 
three  layers  ;  5,  short  fibrous 
bands  (with  intervening  spaces) 
uniting  the  membranous  canal 
firmly  to  the  periosteum  ;  6, 

union  of  its  outermost  layer  with 
the  periosteum. 

outer  fibrous  stratum,  an 
inner  epithelial  lining,  and 
between  the  two  a  tunica 
propria.  These  layers  are 
not  of  equal  thickness 
throughout,  for  along  the 
side  which  is  in  contact 
with  and  supported  by  the 
bone  (fig.  122,  6),  they  are 
thinner  than  at  the  rest  of 
the  circumference,  where 
they  lie  free  and  are  bathed  by  the  perilymph, 
the  fibrous  layer  and  the  tunica  propria  only,  for  the  epithelium  forms  throughout  a 
lining  of  simple  flattened  cells. 

The  fibrous  layer  (fig.  122,  1),  which  contains  some  irregular  pigment-cells,  is 
apparently  composed  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue,  similar  to  that  of  the  periosteum, 
with  which  it  becomes  continuous  at  the  parts  where  the  two  structures  are  in  con¬ 
tact.  It  is  especially  developed  at  the  ends  of  the  oval  section,  whence  vell-maiked 
bands  of  fibrous  tissue  pass  to  the  periosteum  (fig.  122,  7).  _  More  delicate  bands  of 
fibrous  tissue  traverse  the  perilymph  to  become  connected  with  the  peiiosteum  o  t  le 
opposite  wall  of  the  canal  (fig.  121,  2).  Both  along  these  bands  and  also  more 
directly  from  the  contiguous  periosteum,  numerous  small  blood-vessels  pass  into  the 


The  difference  in  thickness  affects 
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fibrous  layer  and  there  break  up  into  a  coarse  capillary  network,  the  branches  of 
which  do  not,  in  man,  pass  into  the  tunica  propria. 

The  tunica  propria  is  a  clear  membranous  structure  continuous  around  the  whole 
tube,  although  thinning  off  very  much  opposite  the  part  where  the  membranous 
canal  is  in  contact  with  the  bone  (fig.  122,  5).  Externally  it  is  not  veiy  distinctly 
marked  off  from  the  fibrous  coat  :  internally  it  has  a  number  of  papilliform  emi¬ 
nences  (fis.  122,  6,)  which  project  into  the  interior  of  the  canal  except  at  the  thin¬ 
nest  part  (Elidinger). 

The  ejritJielial  Unvng  takes  the  form  of  a  complete  layer  of  flattened  cells,  which 
in  the  human  semicircular  canals  are  of  the  same  nature  throughout,  except  along 


Fig.  1::2. — Secxiox  of  iiembra^^ofs  SEinciRCULAE  caxal,  xuch  haoxified.  .^Eiidinger. ) 

1,  outer  fibrous  layer  ;  2.  tunica  propria  :  3,  6,  papilliform  projections  -n-itli  epithelial  covering  ; 
5,  fixed  side  of  the  canal,  vrith  very  thin  tunica  propria  without  papilla  ;  7,  fibrous  bands  passing  to 
periosteum. 


the  outer  part  of  the  lumen,  where  there  is  a  longitudinal  tract  of  cells  which  are 
more  elongated  than  the  rest.  This  line  is  sometimes  termed  the  raphe  of  the 
canal. 

In  many  of  the  lower  animals — birds  and  fishes — some  of  these  lining'  cells  are  columnar, 
while  in  one  species  of  fish  (Salmo  hucho).  as  described  by  Eiidinger.  a  tract  along  the 
whole  length  of  each  canal  becomes  developed  into  two  rows  of  rounded  cells,  from  each 
of  which  a  long  filament  extends  to  the  wall  of  the  canal  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the 
axis. 

The  amp-allse,  as  well  as  the  saccule  and  utricle,  agree  generally  in  structure 
with  the  semicircular  canals  :  but  at  the  part  where  they  are  connected  with  the 
osseous  waU  the  fibrous  outer  layer  is  looser,  and  the  tunica  propria  is  much 
thickened,  and  in  the  ampullm  projects  into  the  cavity  as  the  septum  fransrersum 
surmounted  by  the  crista  acustica,  before  mentioned  (fig.  119).  Throusfh  the 
substance  of  this  thickening  the  nerve-fibres  pass  to  the  edge  of  the  ridge,  and  over 
it  the  epithelium  is  of  an  elongated  columnar  form  (figs.  123  to  126),  and  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  long,  conical,  gradually  tapering  filaments  (auditory  hairs  (Ji),  ),  which 
project  stiffly  into  the  cavity,  and  are  about  0‘03  mm.  in  length.  These  hairs  are 
borne  by  the  columnar  epithelium-cells  (fig.  126),  a  single  hair  projecting  from  each 
cell,  but  under  the  influence  of  reagents  they  are  apt  to  become  broken  near  the 
base,  and  thus  split  up  into  fine  fibrils  which  appear  as  a  bunch  of  cilium-like 
filaments  attached  to  the  free  border  of  the  cell.  The  columnar  cells,  or  hair-cells, 
do  not  extend  down  to  the  basement  membrane,  but  terminate  short  of  this  in  a 
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rounded  extremity.  They  are  surrounded  by  the  branching  axis-cylinders  of  tlie 
nerve-fibres  which  penetrate  into  the  epithelium  ;  the  medullary  sheath  disappears 


Fig.  123. — Longitudinal  section  op  an  ampulla  through  the  crista  acustica. 

Semi-diagrammatic  (E.A.S.). 

amp,  cavity  of  the  ampulla  ;  sc.  c,  semicircular  canal  opening  out  of  it  ;  c,  connective  tissue 
attached  to  the  wall  of  the  membranous  ampulla  and  traversing  the  perilymph  ;  e  e,  flattened  epithelium 
of  ampulla  ;  h,  auditory  hairs  projecting  from  the  columnar  cells  of  the  auditory  epithelium  into  the 
cupula,  cup.  term.  ;  v,  limit  of  the  auditory  epithelium  on  the  crista  ;  n,  nerve-fibres  entering  the  base 
of  the  crista  and  passing  into  the  columnar  cells. 

as  the  fibres  enter  the  epithelial  layer,  and  the  axis-cylinders  ramify  amongst  the 
cells,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  actual  continuity  between  the  terminal 
arborizations  of  the  nerve  fibres  (fig.  125)  and  the  hair-cells. 


Fig.  124. — Section  op  the  jiacula  acustica  op  the  recessus  utriculi,  human. 

(Gr.  Retzius. )  Magnified. 

n.utr.,  bundles  of  the  utricular  branch  of  the  eighth  nerve  ;  h,  hair-cells  ;  j’l.Z. s.,  perilym])hatic 
space. 

Between  and  beneath  the  columnar  cells  other  cells  are  met  with  of  a  different 
character.  They  take  the  form  of  long  and  comparatively  rigid  fibres  (fibre-cells  of 
Ketzius)  which  extend  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  epithelium,  and  are  pro¬ 
vided  at  one  part  of  their  course  with  a  nucleated  enlargement.  This  is  always 
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placed  below  the  columnar  cells,  and  in  many  it  is  close  to  the  central  end  of  the 
fibre.  The  fibres,  which  are  probably  sustentacular  in  function,  like  the  fibres 

Fig.  125, — Nerve  terminations  in 

MACULA  ACUSTICA,  SHOWN  BY 

GtOlgi’s  method.  (Gt.  Retzius.) 

of  Muller  in  the  retina  and  the 
cells  of  Deiters  in  the  cochlea, 
expand  slightly  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  free  surface,  and 
appear  to  become  attached  to 
a  cuticular  structure  which  eu- 
closes  the  ends  of  the  hair-cells 
and  is  thus  comparable  to  the 
reticular  lamina  of  the  cochlea 
(Urban  Pritchard).  On  the  other 
hand  the  fibres  are  set  by  their 
central  ends  upon  a  limiting 
membrane  which  bounds  the 
epithelium  next  to  the  tunica 
well-marked  line. 

Fig.  126. — Section  of  epithelium  op  ampulla  of  lacerta 
VIRIDIS.  (Gr.  Retzius. )  Magnified. 

The  limit  of  the  auditory  epithelium  at  the  sides  of 
the  crest  is  sometimes  marked,  at  least  in  the  human 
ampullse,  by  a  prominent  vessel  (fig'.  12.8,  v). 

The  auditory  hairs  were  first  noticed  by  Max  Schultze, 
who  described  them  as  being  connected  with  the  elongated 
cells  and  not  with  those  of  a  columnar  shape.  Their  true 
relations  were  pointed  out  by  Retzius,  and  in  thisrnatter 
my  own  observations,  in  the  fish  and  in  man,  coincide 
with  his.  When  the  cells  are  isolated  after  preservation 
in  osmic  acid,  the  separated  columnar  cells  are  alone 
surmounted  by  auditory  hairs,_  whereas  the  elongated 
intermediate  cells  are  not  provided  with  auditory  fila¬ 
ments.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  auditory  hairs  do 
not  in  sections  made  from  hardened  specimens  appear  to 
project  freely  into  the  endolymph  of  the  ampulla,  but 
into  a  soft  material  which  takes  a  dome-like  shape 
ter'ininalis.  Lang),  and  appears  to  possess  an  indistinctly 
fibrillar  structure.  If  this  material  is  pre-existent  (and 
not  merely,  as  some  have  supposed,  produced  by  a  swelling 
and  alteration  of  the  auditory  hairs  after  death),  it  is  not 
possible  to  imagine  that  the  hairs  can  be  set  in  vibration 
singly,  but  whatever  movements  are  communicated  to 
the  endolymph,  must  affect  the  whole  cupula  and  all  the 
hairs  embedded  in  it. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  characters  of  the 
epithelium  and  mode  of  nerve-distribution  in  the  cristas 
acusticae  of  the  ampulla,  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
maculae  acusticae  of  the  saccule  and  utricle.  The  nerves 
which  are  supplied  to  the  maculae  seem,  however,  to  spread  out  more  than  those  to  the 
ampullae.  The  auditory  hairs  are  somewhat  shorter  than  those  of  the  ampullae.  As  before 
mentioned,  both  saccule  and  utricle  contain  in  their  cavity  and  lying  in  contact  with  e 
nerve-epithelium  a  little  mass  of  otoliths,  which,  however,  do  not  float  free  in  the  fluid,  bu 
appear  imbedded  in  a  soft  matrix  which  is  perhaps  enclosed  in  a  delicate  cuticular  investmen  . 
Otoliths  are  also  found  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  ampullae  and  semicircular  canals. 

The  membranous  cochlea,  which  occupies  the  spirally- wound  tube  of  the 
osseous  cochlea  consists  like  this  of  about  two  and  three-quarter  turns,  which 
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may  be  termed  respectively  the  Mml,  middle,  and  apical,  the  last-named  boiim 
incomplete  The  total  length  of  the  tube  is  about  35  mm.  In  structure  it 
resembles  the  membranous  semicircular  canals  just  described  in  consisting  of  a  tube 
lined  by  epithelium  and  containing  endolymph,  partly  surrounded  by  a  clear  space 
containing  perilymph,  but  it  differs  from  them  both  in  shape  and  in  the  modifica¬ 
tions  presented  by  its  epithelial  lining.  In  macerated  specimens,  the  two  parts 
into  which  the  osseous  tube  of  the  cochlea  is  divided  are,  it  will  he  remembered, 
only  imperfectly  separated  by  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  which  projects  from  the 
columella  ;  but  in  the  fresh  specimen  the  tube  is  separated  completely  into  three 
distinct  parts  by  means  of  two  mmmbranes,  which  extend  along  its  whole  length 
(figs.  127  to  129).  In  the  first  place  the  lamina  spiralis  is  directly  prolonged  by  a 
compaiatively  strong,  well-marked  membrane,  the  basilar  inembrane,  stretches 
straight  across  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea,  and  is  here  connected  to  an  inward 


Fig.  127. — Luft  cochlea  op  a  child  some  weeks  old  (Reichert),  f 


^  The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  specimen  which  had  been  preserved  in  alcohol,  and  was  afterwards 
dried  ;  a  section  is  made  so  as  to  show  the  lamina  spiralis,  scalae,  and  cochlear  canal  in  each  of  the 
three  coils  :  the  membranous  spiral  lamina  is  preserved,  but  the  appearances  connected  with  the  organ 
of  Corti,  &c.,  have  been  lo^t  from  drying.  /  r,  fossula  of  the  fenestra  rotunda.  The  secondary 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  fossula  attached  below  to  a  bony  projection 
of  the  lower  wall  (crista  semilunaris,  to  the  right  of  d)  ;  s  t,  scala  tympani  ;  s  v,  scala  vestibuli.  In 
the  lowermost  turn  the  scala  tympani  is  seen  to  be  the  larger  :  in  the  higher  turns  the  proportions  are 
reversed  ;  I  s,  lamina  spiralis  ;  h,  hamulus  ;  c  c,  canalis  cochleae  ;  d,  opening  of  the  aqueductus 
cochleae. 


Fig.  128. — Vertical  section  of  the  cochlea  op  a  fcetal  calf  (Kolliker).  f 

In  this  specimen  the  external  wall  was  ossified,  but  the  modiolus  and  spiral  lamina  was  still 
cartilaginous  ;  the  section  shows  in  each  part  of  the  cochlear  tube  the  two  scalae  with  the  intermediate 
canalis  cochleae  and  lamina  spiralis. 


projection  of  the  lining  periosteum  and  sub-periosteal  tissue  known  as  the  spiral 
ligament.  The  basilar  membrane  thus  helps  to  complete  the  upper  ^  limit  of 
the  scala  tympani  but  does  not,  properly  speaking,  enter  into  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  scala  vestibuli,  for  a  second,  much  more  delicate  membrane,  known  as 
the  membrane  of  Eeissner,  passes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  lamina  a  little 
distance  from  its  end,  and  stretches  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  also  to 
become  connected  wdth  the  lining  periosteum.  The  oblique  direction  of  the 
membrane  of  Eeissner  causes  a  triangular  space  to  be  shut  off  between  it  and 
the  basilar  membrane,  which  is  bounded  externally  by  the  outer  osseous  wall  of  the 
cochlea  lined  by  periosteum  ;  and  this  space,  extending  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  osseous  tube,  and  lined  throughout  by  an  epithelium  variously  modified  in 
different  parts,  is  known  distinctively  as  the  canal  of  the  cochlea,,  canalis  membranaceus , 

^  To  avoid  repetition  it  may  here  be  stated  that  for  convenience  sake  the  cochlea  is  considei’ed  in 
the  present  description  as  having  its  larger  part  or  base  lowermost,  and  the  domed  extremity  u]piermost, 
although,  of  course  this  is  far  from  being  the  relative  position  of  the  jiarts  v/hilst  within  the  body. 
Moreover,  parts  nearer  the  columella  are  sjioken  of  as  inner  ;  parts  nearer  the  external  wall  as  outer. 
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or  ductus  cochleans  (fig.  127,  c.  ;  figs.  128, 129)  It  terminates  in  a  blind  extremity 
at  the  apex  {lagenay  and  another  at  the  base.  That  at  the  apex,  extending 

membrana 
Eeissneri 


memhrana  sccda 
tcctoria  vestibvU 


ganglion  spirale 


scala 

vestibuli 


scala 

tympani 


membrana 

basilaris 


membrana  ganglion 

basilaris  spirale  /'■p  a  q  \ 

Fig.  129. _ Section  through  the  middle  of  the  cochlea,  diagrammatic.  (E.  A.  S.  ) 

beyond  the  hamulus,  is  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the  cupola,  and  partly  bounds  the  helico- 
trema  ;  that  at  the  base  fits  into  the  angle  at  the  commencement  of  the  osseous 

stria  vascular  is  Fig.  130. — Apex  op  cochlear 

CANAL.  (Retzius.) 

spiral  lamina  in  front  of  the 
floor  of  the  vestibule.  Near 
to  this  blind  extremity  the 
canal  of  the  cochlea  receives  a 
small  canal,  lined  with  epithe¬ 
lium,  canalis  reuniens  (Hen- 
sen),  which  is  continued  from 
the  saccule  of  the  vestibule 
like  a  neck  of  a  flask,  and 
enters  the  canal  of  the  cochlea 
abruptly  nearly  at  a  right 
angle  (figs.  117,  118,  19). 
The  cavity  of  the  canal  of  the 
cochlea  is  thus  rendered  continuous  with  that  of  the  saccule.  The  structures  which 
are  found  upon  the  flow  of  this  spirally-wound  triangular  canal  of  the  cochlea 
claim  more  particular  attention,  for  it  is  to  them  that  the  branches  of  the  cochlea 
neiwe  are  distributed,  and  upon  them^  the  function  of  the  cochlea  as  a  part  ot  the 
auditory  apparatus  appears  more  especially  dependent. 

1  In  monotreraes  and  in  birds,  reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fishes,  there  is  a 
auditory  epithelium  at  the  lagena,  similar  to  the  maculm  of  utricle  and  saccule,  and  . 

otoliths^  In  fishes  this  is  the  only  nerve-terminal  apparatus  in  the  cochlea,  which  is  also  otherwi  q 
rudimentary. 
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The  floor  itself  of  the  cochlear  canal  is  formed  of  a  narrow  portion  of  the  spiral 
lamina  external  to  the  membrane  of  Reissner,  and  of  the  basilar  membrane.  In  the 
macerated  specimen  this  part  of  the  lamina  thins  off  gradually  to  a  fine  edge  like  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  but  in  the  recent  condition  (fig.  129)  it  retains  its  thickness  for 
some  distance  (or  even  exhibits  a  slight  increase),  and  then  abruptly  terminates  with 
a  border  which  in  section  is  C-shaped,  witl/ the  lower  limb  of  the  G  {Jahium 
tympamcimi)  much  more  prolonged  and  tapering  than  the  upper  (Jctbium  vesU- 
buJcire),  The  lower  limb  is  in  fact  the  section  of  the  end  of  the  osseous  lamina, 
together  with  a  thin  membranous  layer  which  covers  it,  and  which  is  directly 
prolonged  into  the  basilar  membrane.  This  membrane,  as  well  as  the  whole 
thickened  upper  part  of  the  edge  of  the  spiral  lamina,  not  being  ossified,  disappears 
in  the  process  of  maceration.  The  thickened  part  (fig.  131,  1),  with  its  somcAvhat 


Fig,  131.  — Section  across  the  basal  turn  of  the  human  cochlea.  (Gt.  Retzius.)  Magnified, 

D.C,  ductus  cochleae  ;  s.v,  scala  vestibuli  ;  s.t,  scala  tympani  ;  R,  membrana  Reissneri  ;  Mt,  mem- 
brana  tectoria  ;  membrana  basilaris  ;  str.v,  stria  vascularis  ;  l.sp,  ligamentum  spirale  ;  /,  limbus  ; 
s.s^),  sulcus  tunnel  of  Corti  ;  n,  nerve  fibres  ;  s^.Z,  spiral  lamina, 

overhanging,  cTestJake  edge,  is  known  as  the  limljus  of  the  spiral  lamina,  and  the 
groove  which  it^^rhangs,  and  which  in  section  is  represented  by  the  bay  of  the  G, 
is  known  as  i\iQlspiral  groove  (fig.  131,  s.sp.). 

The  tissue  of  which  the  limbus  is  composed  seems  to  be  a  peculiav  form  of  con¬ 
nective  tissue.  Towards  the  under  and  inner  part  there  are  numerous  corpuscles,  and 
the  texture  is  fibrous,  but  above  and  near  the  crest  few  or  no  connective  tissue  cor¬ 
puscles  are  met  with,  but  the  tissue  has  a  columnar  aspect  with  somewhat  regularly- 
arranged  nuclei.  The  fibrillated  tissue  is  prolonged,  as  just  intimated,  beyond  the 
osseous  lamina,  into  the  basilar  membrane.  Near  its  termination,  close  to  the 
junction  with  the  basilar  membrane,  it  is  perforated  with  a  number  of  regularly- 
arranged,  elongated  apertures  (fig.  132,  j^z),  about  4,000  in  number,  which  serve  for 
the  transmission  of  bundles  of  the  nerve-fibres.  The  latter,  in  their  course  from 
the  spiral  ganglion  to  the  auditory  epithelium,  are  lodged,  as  far  as  this,  in  canals  in 
the  lower  osseous  part  of  the  spiral  lamina.  Their  arrangement  will  be  afterwards 
more  fully  described. 
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When  the  limbus  is  viewed  from  above,  the  vestibular  edge  is  seen  to  present  a 
succession  of  tooth-like  projections  (fig.  132,  Or),  about  7,000  m  number  alto¬ 
gether,  which  give  it  a  jagged  aspect.  These  projections  are  continued  as  flattened 
eminences  a  short  distance  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  limbus,  which  is,  therefore, 
not  smooth,  at  least  near  the  edge,  but  marked  in  this  way  with  eminences  and 
intervening  furrows.  Nearer  the  line  of  origin  of  the  membrane  of  Reissner,  it 
becomes  smoother,  and  here,  too,  its  epithelial  covering,  which  is  directly  continuous 
with  that  of  the  under  surface  of  Reissner’s  membrane,  is  evenly  distributed  ; 
whereas, at  the  crest  itself  the  epithelial  cells  are  columnar  in  the  furrows,  but 
flattened  out  over  the  teeth,  so  as  to  be  invisible  here  with  ordinary  methods  of 
preparation.  Their  outlines  can,  however,  according  to  d.  Retzius,  be  brought  to 
view  by  the  employment  of  the  silver  method.  Immediately  below  the  ovei  hanging 
projections,  the  epithelium  again  forms  a  well-defined  layer  of  cubical  or  short 
columnar  cells  which  lines  the  spiral  groove,  and  is  continuous  externally  with  the 
specialized  cells,  presently  to  be  described  as  forming  the  organ  of  Corti. 

The  basilar  membrane  stretches,  as  before  mentioned,  straight  between  the 
osseous  lamina  and  the  spiral  ligament,  and  separates  the  canal  of  the  cochlea  from  the 


h.i.  Cr.  1. 


Pig.  132. _ Semi-piagrammatic  view  op  part  of  the  basilar  membrane  and  tunnel  of  corti  of 

°  THE  RABBIT,  PROM  ABOVE  AND  THE  SIDE.  Much  magnified.  (E.A.S.) 

I,  limbus  ;  Cr,  labium  vestibulare  or  crest  of  limbus  with  tooth-like  projections  ;  h  h,  basilar  mem¬ 
brane  ;  sp.l,  spiral  lamina  with,  p,  perforations  for  transmission  of  nerve  fibres.  In  the  lower  halt  of 
the  part  of  the  spiral  lamina  here  represented  the  nerve  fibres  are  left,  and  are  s,i^pposed  to  be  seen 
through  the  upper  layer  of  that  lamina,  converging  to  three  of  the  perforations  L-Jj^1ow•,^  in  the  section  of 
the  lamina,  they  are  shown  occupying  a  canal,  or  cleft,  in  the  osseous  sub^noe  r,  fifteen  of  the 
inner  rods  of  Corti  ;  h.i,  their  flattened  heads  seen  from  above  ;  e.r,  nine  outer T?»ds  of  Corti  ;  h.e,  their 
heads,  with  the  phalangeal  processes  extending  outward  from  them  and  forming,  with  the  two  rows  of 
phalanges,  the  lamina  reticularis,  l.r.  On  the  left  of  the  figure  the  connective  tissue  fibres  and  nuclei 
of  the  undermost  layer  of  the  basilar  membrane  are  seen  through  the  upper  layers.  Portions  of  the 
basilar  processes  of  the  outer  hair-cells  remain  attached  here  and  there  to  the  membrane  at  this  part. 

scala  tympani.  It  increases  in  breadth,  at  first  rapidly  but  afterwards  more  gradu¬ 
ally,  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  while  the  breadth  of  the  osseous  spiral 
lamina  diminishes.  At  the  lowest  part  of  the  cochlea,  where  this  membrane  occupies 
the  narrow  cleft  between  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea  and  the  lamina  secundaria,  the 
breadth  is  only  about  0'041  mm.  ;  but  towards  the  apex  of  the  cochlea  it  increases 
at  the  expense  of  the  bony  lamina,  until,  near  the  helicotrema,  the  membranous  part 
is  left  almost  unsupported  by  any  plate  of  bone,  measuring  as  much  as  0T95  mm., 
or  al)out  twelve  times  as  much  as  at  the  base  (Hensen).  The  average  measurements 
given  by  Retzius  are,  for  the  first  or  basal  turn  0'21  mm.  ;  for  the  middle  turn 
0’3I  mm.  ;  and  for  the  apical  turn  0'36  mm.  Its  total  breadth  averages,  according 


To  go  opposite  p.  116.] 

In  the  description  of  fig.  132  the  words  “In  the  lower  half - in  the  osseous  substance,” 

are  to  be  omitted  ;  and  in  the  last  line  of  the  description  the  words  “  cells  of  Deiters  ”  are 
to  be  substituted  for  “outer  hair-cells.” 
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to  Eetzms,  83-o  mm.  The  basilar  membrane  is  usually  desoribecl  as  sliowimr  two 
anmta,  which  is  the  part  upon  which  the  rods  of  Corti  stand, 
and  the  zona  pedniata,  extending  from  the  feet  of  the  outer  rods  to  the  spiral  liga! 
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133. — Basilar 

FROM  ABOVE. 


membrane  and  limbus  viewed 
Magnified.  ((I,  Retzius. ) 
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ment,  the  latter  zone  being  soniewliat  thicker 
and  much  more  distinctly  fibrous.  The  proper 
substance  of  the  membrane  appears  to  be 
formed  of  a  homogeneous  gronnd-substance 
containing  nuclei  embedded  in  it  here  and 
there,  and  having  straight  fibres  (running 
radially  from  the  spiral  lamina  to  the  external 
spiral  ligament)  embedded  in  it,  so  that  the 
membrane,  especially  its  outer  part,  presents 
a  marked  striation  when  viewed  on  the  sur¬ 
face  (fig.  133).  Externally,  at  its  attachment 
to  the  spiral  ligament,  it  breaks  up  into 
diverging  fibres,  which  spread  into  that  pro¬ 
jection.  In  a  section  of  the  membrane  across 
the  direction  of  its  fibres  the  latter  appear  as 
fine  points  enclosed  by  the  homogeneous 
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Fig.  134. — Tangential  section  across  the  zona 

PECTINATA  OP  THE  BASILAR  MEMBRANE  OF  THE 

guinea-pig.  (Schwalbe.)  Highly  magnified. 
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ground-substance  (fig.  131).  In  chemical 
nature  they  resemble  elastic  fibres  but  are 
rather  less  resistant  to  alkalies  and  most  other 
reagents.  It  has  been  calculated  by  Eetzius 
that  there  are  altogether  as  many  as  24,000  of 
these  fibres  in  the  human  membranabasilaris, 
but  they  do  not  all  run  singly,  some  being 
grouped  together.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the 
membrane  is  the  epithelium  which  forms  the 
organ  of  Corti,  continued  laterally  by  a  single 
layer  of  cells  (fig.  131)  :  a  delicate  cuticular 
layer  which  is  seen  in  section  is  perhaps 
formed  by  this  epithelium.  On  the  under 
surface  the  membrane  is  covered  by  a  layer 
of  connective  tissue  (often  described  as  part 
of  the  membrane),  the  fibres  of  which  have  a 
direction  parallel  with  the  spiral,  and  across 
that  of  the  fibres  of  the  membrane  proper. 
There  are  numerous  intermixed  spindle- 
shaped  corpuscles  in  this  tissue,  which  is  in 
continuity  Avith  the  lining  periosteum  of  the 
scala  tympani  (fig.  134).  Small  blood-vessels 
are  found  in  it,  but  as  a  rule  extending  only  over  the  inner  part  of  the  membrane. 
They  are  usually  terminated  by  a  rather  larger  longitudinally  running  xTSsel, 
situated  opposite  the  outer  rods  of  Corti,  and  known  as  the  vas  sjnrcile  (fig.  13G). 
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The  membrane  of  Reissner  (fig.  129,  131,  E),  separates  the  scala  yestibuli 
.from  the  canal  of  the  cochlea.  It  is  composed  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  layer  of 
•connective  tissue  continuous  with  the  lining  periosteum  of  the  scala  vestibuli,  and  is 
covered  on  the  surface,  which  is  turned  to  the  cochlear  canal  with  a  simple  pavement 
epithelium  which  is  in  continuity  below  with  the  epithelium  of  the  limbus  and 
above  with  that  lining  the  outer  wall  of  the  canal.  The  cells  have  each  a  circular 
flattened  nucleus,  and  not  unfrequently  contain  fat-droplets.  The  vestibular  side  of 
the  membrane  of  Reissner  is  quite  smooth,  and  is  covered  with  an  epithelial  layer  of 
flattened  connective-tissue  cells,  distinguishable  from  the  epithelial  cells  on  the  other 
side  by  their  greater  delicacy  of  outline,  and  their  larger  size.  A  few  blood-capillaries  are 
continued  into  the  adjacent  part  of  the  membrane  from  the  neighbouring  periosteum. 

Outer  wall  of  the  cochlear  canal.— The  periosteum  which  lines  the  scala 
vestibuli  and  scala  tympani,  consists  of  ordinary  connective  tissue.  There  is  no  con- 


Fig.  135.  — Section  showing  the  structure  of  the  ltgamentum  spirale  and  adjacent  parts, 
FROM  THE  guinea-pig’s  COCHLEA.  (Schvvalbe.  ) 


tinuous  lining  of  flattened  cells  on  the  free  surface,  such  as  covers  the  surface  of 
serous  membranes.  On  the  other  hand  the  periosteum  which  bounds  the  canal  of 
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the  cochlea  externally,  is  much  thickened  by  a  development  of  retifonn  connective 
tissue,  and  is  covered  by  the  epithelium  of  that  tube,  which  here  forms  a  single  layer 
of  columnar  cells,  which  contain  pigment,  and  are  prolonged  by  forked  or  arborescent 
processes  into  the  subjacent  connective  tissue.  There  is  usually  a  slight  inward 
projection  a  little  above  the  spiral  ligament,  containing  a  prominent  blood-vessel 
(figs.  131,  135).  In  the  tract  between  this  prominence  and  the  membrane  of 
Reissner,  the  substance  of  the  periosteum  is  also  frequently  pigmented,  and  from 
containing  large  and  numerous  blood-vessels,  the  capillary  loops  of  whicli  may  even 
project  between  the  bases  of  the  epithelium-cells,  is  termed  stria  vascularis.  Imme¬ 
diately  beneath  the  epithelium  of  the  outer  wall  is  a  basement  membrane,  through 
which,  in  section,  the  cell-processes  above  mentioned  may  be  seen  passing  from  the 
epithelium  into  the  subjacent  connective  tissue. 

The  spiral  ligament  (fig.  131  l.sp.,  fig.  135)  appears  in  section  as  a  triangular 
prominence  attached  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea,  with  the  basilar  membrane 
prolonged  from  its  apex.  It  is  composed  of  a  retiform  connective  tissue,  many  of 
the  cells  of  which  have  an  elongated  shape  and  radiate  from  the  point  of  attachment 
of  the  basilar  membrane.  They  have  been  considered  by  some  to  be  muscular,  but 
there  is  no  distinct  proof  of  their  contractile  nature. 

Organ  of  Corti. — The  epithelium  which  covers  the  basilar  membrane  includes 


limbus  membrana  tectoria  outer  hair-cells 


the  highly-specialised  structures  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  organ  of 
Corti  (fig.  136).  The  central  part  of  this  apparatus  is  formed  by  two  sets  of  stiff, 
rod-like  bodies — the  inner  and  outer  rods  of  Corti  (fig.  132)  which  stand  upon  the 
basilar  membrane,  the  outer  series  (e.r.),  at  some  little  distance  from  the  inner  (^.r.), 
and  are  inclined  towards  each  other,  coming  in  contact  above.  In  this  way  each 
pair  of  rods  forms  a  pointed  arch  with  slanting  sides  (fig.  137),  and  since  the  rods 
of  each  series  are  in  lateral  juxtaposition,  the  double  row  of  inclined  columns  forms 
a  tunnel  (fig.  132)  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  cochlear  canal. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  inner  series  of  rods  is  a  row  of  epithelial  cells  (fig.  136), 
Avhich  are  surmounted  by  a  brush  of  fine,  short,  stiff  hairlets,  and  external  to  the 
outer  rods  are  three  or  four  successive  rows  of  similar  but  more  elongated  cells. 
These  cells  are  termed  respectively  the  inner  and  outer  hair-cells.  The  hairlets  of 
the  outer  hair-cells  project  through  apertures  in  a  curiously  formed  cuticular  mem¬ 
brane,  termed  the  reticular  lamina  (fig.  132,  l.r.,  110),  which  covers  this  part  of 
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the  organ  of  Corti  like  a  wire  net.  The  hairlets  of  the  inner  hair-cells  are  1 1  times 
as  long  as  those  on  the  outer  hair- cells  (Eetzius).  On  either  side  of  the  two  sets 
of  hair-cells,  the  epithelium,  becoming  gradually  shorter,  passes  continuously  into 
the  simple  layer  of  cubical  cells  which  is  found  in  the  spiral  groove  and  on  the 
lateral  part  of  the  basilar  membrane. 

The  whole  organ  is  further  covered  by  a  thick,  fibrillated  membrane — the  tectorial 
memlrane  (fig.  131,  3£t) — which  is  attached  at  one  edge  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
limbus,  falls  over  the  crest,  and  rests  on  the  rods  of  Corti  and  the  hair-cells,  thus 
converting  the  spiral  groove  into  a  canal.  It  will  be  necessary  to  describe  more 
minutely  these  several  parts  of  the  organ  of  Corti. 

Rods  of  Corti. — The  inner  and  outer  rods  of  Corti  differ  from  one  another  in 
shape,  although  agreeing,  for  the  most  part,  as  regards  the  details  of  their  structure. 

Fig.  137. — A  PAIR  OP  RODS  OP  corti,  prom  tub 
rabbit’s  cochlea,  side  view.  (E.A.S.) 
Highly  roagnified. 

h  b,  basilar  membrane  ;  i.7',  inner  rod  ;  e.r, 
outer  rod.  The  nucleated  protoplasmic  masses 
at  the  feet  are  also  shown. 


Each  inner  rod  may  be  best  compared  in  shape  to  a  human  ulna,  the  upper  end  of 
the  rod  being  pretty  accurately  represented  by  the  upper  extremity  of  that  bone,  the 


Fig.  138. — Teased  preparation  showing  an  inner  and  an  outer  rod  in  connection  with  three 

HAIR-CELLS,  AND  PART  OP  THE  LAMINA  RETICULARIS  (pROM  THE  GUINEA-PIG).  (E.A.S.)  Very 
highly  magnified. 

i.r,  inner  rod  ;  e.r,  outer  rod  ;  Ji^,  hair-cells  of  first,  second,  and  third  rows  respectively. 
They  appear,  especially  the  second  and  third,  narrow  in  the  middle,  the  thin  edge  of  the  riband-shaped 
cell  being  here  seen,  but  below  have  become  accidentally  twisted  so  that  the  flattened  side  is  brought 
into  view.  A  nucleus  is  visible  in  A,,  but  none  is  seen  in  h^,  h^,  probably  owing  to  its  being  contained 
in  the  part  of  the  cell  the  edge  of  which  is  turned  towards  the  observer.  The  lower  ends  of  all  three 
have  become  broken  in  the  preparation  of  the  specimen  ;  s,  one  of  the  succeeding  epithelial  cells 
(cell  of  Hensen)  ;  c,  cuticular  thread  attached  to  lamina  reticularis,  belonging  to  a  cell  of  Deiters  ; 
p,  phalangeal  process  of  outer  rod  ;  p^,  p^,  phalanges  of  lamina  reticularis  seen  in  section. 

shape  of  the  olecranon  and  coronoid  processes,  as  well  as  the  concave  articular  surface 
between,  being  readily  recognisable.  The  upper  end  of  each  of  the  outer  rods,  on  the 
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other  hand,  somewhat  resembles  the  outline  of  a  swan’s  head  ;  the  romided  part, 
which  represeats  the  hack  of  the  head,  fitting  into  the  concave  surface  on  the  head 
of  the  corresponding  inner  rod  or  rods,  while  the  part  which  represents  the  bill 
projects  outwards  and  is  connected  with  the  reticular  lamina,  aiding  to  form  the 
first  series  of  rings  for  the  transmission  of  the  auditory  hairlets.  Both  inner  and 
outer  rods  are  more  slender  about  the  middle  of  their  length  and  expand  again 
below,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  basilar  membrane  by  a  somewhat  widened  foot.  They 
are  distinctly  striated  throughout  their  length  (fig.  138). 

In  the  head  of  the  outer  rod  is  an  oval  part  free  from  fibres,  and  staining  with 
carmine  more  deeply  than  the  remainder  of  the  rod  (pseudo-nucleus).  A  similar, 
but  smaller  clear  body,  staining  deeply  with  carmine,  is  seen  in  the  head  of  the  inner 
rod,  and  the  substance  of  the  rod  in  its  neighbourhood  has  a  somewhat  granular 
appearance  (fig.  138). 

The  inner  rods  are  more  numerous  than  the  outer  ;  ^  they  are  also  more  closely 
set  and  touch  one  another  along  their  whole  length,  whereas  the  outer  rods  are  only 
in  contact  laterally  by  their  heads  ;  finally  the  outer  rods  are  in  all  parts  longer 
than  the  inner,  and  in  the  upper  turns  of  the  cochlea  considerably  so. 

How  the  two  sets  of  rods  are  jointed  together  is  not  very  clear.  It  is  certain  that 
the  individual  rods  have  little,  if  any,  independent  movement  ;  they  are  securely 
fixed  below  to  the  basilar  membrane,  and  the  heads  of  adjacent  rods  are  in  close 
contact. 

Basilar  cells. — In  connection  with  both  inner  and  outer  rods,  there  is  seen  a 
protoplasmic  cell  occupying  the  angle  which  the  rod  makes  with  the  plane  of  the 
basilar  membrane  (figs.  136,  137)..  Sometimes  these  cells  extend  along  the  membrane 
until  they  come  into  contact,  and  they  may,  especially  in  young  subjects,  be  seen  to 
rise  up  and  partly  envelope  each  rod.  They  are  usually  regarded  as  the  cells  by 
and  from  which  the  rods  have  been  formed. 

Hair-cells  and  cells  of  Beiters. — The  inner  hair-cells^  some  3,500  in  number 
in  all,  are  closely  applied  against  two  or  three  of  the  corresponding  rods,  the  cells 
being  considerably  larger  in  diameter  than  the  rods.  Seen  from  above  they  are 
oval  and  marked  by  a  curved  line,  which  is  the  line  along  which  the  hairlets  are 
attached  (fig.  140,  i.h.)  They  are  very  like  somewhat  short,  columnar  epithelium- 
cells,  and  are  prolonged  below  into  a  process  (which  may  be  branched)  by  which 
they  are  connected  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  spiral  lamina.  Beneath  them,  and 
extending  also  under  the  gradually  decreasing  columnar  epithelium  of  the  spiral 
groove,  is  a  layer  of  protoplasmic  cells  wTth  large  round  nuclei,  amongst  which  fine 
nerve-fibres  appear  to  run  in  a  spiral  direction.  Around  the  top  of  each  inner  hair¬ 
cell  is  a  sort  of  ring  of  cuticular  substance,  which  is  connected  with  slight  projections 
on  the  flattened  heads  of  the  inner  rods,  and  perhaps  represents  the  reticular  lamina 
in  this  place. 

The  outer  hair-cells  are  peculiar  in  shape.  They  are  cylindrical  at  the  upper 
end,  where  they  fit  into  the  rings  of  the  reticular  lamina  and  bear  the  hairlets,  but 
lower  down  they  are  flattened  from  within  out,  so  that,  in  profile,  they  look  narrow^ 
but  broader  when  seen  on  the  flat  (fig.  138).  These  cells  end  below  with  a  rounded 
extremity  (fig.  136),  extending  about  as  far  as  to  the  narrowing  part  of  Deiters’ cells. 
The  hairlets,  as  with  the  inner  cells,  are  about  20  in  number  on  each  cell,  and  spring 
also  from  a  curved  line  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cell.  Beneath  the  hair-cells  and 
resting  by  a  broad  base  upon  the  basilar  membrane,  certain  other  cells  are  found 
which  are  known  as  Vhq  cells  of  Deiters  136).  These,  which  are  of  a  cylindrico- 


^  According  to  Retzius  there  are  altogether  in  the  human  cochlea  about  5,600  of  the  inner  rods 
and  nearly  4,000  of  the  outer  ones. 
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conical  shape,  rest  by  their  bases  upon  the  basilar  membrane,  and  each  one  encloses 
in  its  substance  a  cuticular  filament  which  is  fixed  below  to  that  membrane.  This 
filament  is  prolonged  above  in  the  tapering  apex  of  the  cell,  between  the  hair-cells 
and  in  close  contact  with  one  of  them,  and  is  attached  above  to,  or  rather  expands 
to  form,  one  of  the  so-called  phalanges  of  the  reticular  lamina  :  it  is  known  as  the 
j)lialmgeal  ijrocess  of  Deiters’  cell.  This  cuticular  filament  may  probably  be  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  rod  of  Corti,  the  cell  of  Deiters  to  which  it  belongs  being 
looked  upon  as  representing  the  protoplasmic  cell  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  each  rod 
of  Corti,  and  in  the  young  subject  encloses  the  rod. 

Hensen  has  described  a  clear  oval  capsule  with  a  spiral  fibre  wound  around  it,  occupying' 
the  part  of  the  hair-cell  next  to  the  free  extremity. 


Fig.  139. — Four  cells  of  Deiters,  from  the  rabbit.  (Modified 
from  Gr.  Retzius. )  Highly  magnified. 

The  phalangeal  processes  are  shown,  each  expanding  to  form  a 
jihalanx  of  the  reticular  lamina.  The  varicose  lines  are  spirally 
running  nerve-fibrils. 

In  most  animals  there  are  three  series  of  outer  hair- 
cells,  but  in  man  there  are  four  series  except  in  the 
lowermost  turn  (fig.  136,  li)  and  even  five  and  six  in  the 
upper  turns  of  the  cochlea  (Pritchard)  ;  but  where  they 
are  more  numerous  they  tend  to  be  somewhat  irregularly 
placed  and  intermittent.  There  are  about  12,000  outer 
hair-cells  and  20  hairlets  to  each  cell  in  the  human 
cochlea  (Ketzius).  The  columnar  cells  outside  the  hair- 
cells  are  much  elongated  and  obliquely  disposed,  but 
become  gradually  shorter  and  more  vertical  as  they  pass  into  the  simple  cubical 
epithelium  on  the  outer  part  of  the  basilar  membrane. 


Spaces  filled  with  endolymph  are  seen  both  in  the  inner  and  outer  hair-cell  region  and 
communicate  between  the  rods  of  Corti  with  the  tunnel-space.  The  largest  of  these  secondary 
spaces  lies  between  the  outer  rods  and  the  first  row  of  outer  hair-cells  (Nuel).  (See  fig.  136.) 

The  cells  which  immediately  succeed  the  hair-cells  form  in  some  animals  a  distinct 
swelling  or  arch  outside  the  hair-cell  region,  from  which  and  from  the  basilar  membrane  they 
may  be  separated  by  a  considerable  space  occupied  by  endolymph.  In  the  guinea-pig  they 
contain  a  considerable  number  of  fat  globules  in  the  upper  turns  of  the  cochlea.  They  are 
sometimes  known  as  the  “  cells  of  Hensen,”  whilst  those  which  follow  them  and  rest  on  the 
lateral  half  of  the  basilar  membrane  have  been  termed  “  cells  of  Claudius.” 


Lamina  reticularis  (figs.  132,  140). — The  net-like  membrane  which  overlies 
the  outer  hair-cell  region  of  the  organ  of  Corti  is  composed  of  at  least  two  rows  of 
elongated  fiddle-shaped  structures  termed  phalanges  ”  which  are  united  to  one 
another  and  to  the  phalangeal  processes  of  the  outer  rods  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  between  them  oblong  apertures  through  which  the  free  ends  of  the  hair-cells 
with  their  semicircular  rows  of  auditory  hairs  project.  The  phalanges,  although 
they  seem  like  rings,  are  in  reality  thin  plates  with  thickened  margins,  and  are  to 
all  appearance  of  a  cuticular  nature  :  the  most  external  row  of  phalanges  is  in  con¬ 
tinuity  with  a  cuticular  tissue  which  lies  between  the  external  epithelium  cells. 
Attached  to  the  phalanges  below  are  the  phalangeal  processes  of  the  cells  of  Deiters 
(fig.  139).  The  lamina  varies  in  extent  with  the  number  of  rows  of  hair-cells. 
Where  there  are  four  or  more  of  these,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
rows  of  cells  of  Deiters  and  of  phalanges  is  observed.  The  phalanges  serve  to 
isolate  the  hair-bearing  ends  of  the  auditory  cells. 
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The  tectorial  memlDrane  is  the  last  special  structure  which  remains  to  be 
described  in  connection  with  the  organ  of  Corti.  It  arises,  as  before  stated,  on 
the  limbus,  not  far  from  the  line  of  origin  of  Reissner’s  membrane  (hg.  131). 
It  overlies  the  projecting  teeth  at  the  edge  of  the  limbus,  and  also  the  epithelium 
between  them  :  all  this  part  of  the  membrane  is  thin  and  delicate,  imperceptibly 


Fig.  140. — View  of  a  small  part  of  the  organ 
OF  Corti  of  the  human  cochlea  from  above, 

SHOWING  THE  LAMINA  RETICULARIS.  Mucll 
magnified.  (Gr.  Retziiis. ) 

i.h,  inner  hair-cells,  the  hairlets  being  seen  in 
section  ;  i.r.li,  heads  of  inner  rods  ;  o.r.li,  heads 
of  outer  rods  ;  i.r.p,  “  olecranon  ”  p^'ocesses  of  inner 
rods  ;  ph.pr,  phalangeal  processes  of  outer  rods  ; 
jp/3,  pJi^,  first,  second,  and  third  series  of 
lihalanges;  /3,  h'\  /C,  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  series  of  outer  liair-cells  :  I/,  cells  of  Hensen. 

Fig.  141. — Surface  view  of  a  small  piece  of 

THE  MEMBRANA  TECTORIA  OF  THE  HUMAN 
COCHLEA.  (G.  Retzius. ) 

7.Z.,  limbus-zone  of  the  membrane,  showing 
markings  caused  by  the  cells  covering  the  limbus  ; 
O.Z.,  O.Z.,  outer  zone,  showing  a  well-marked  fibrous 
structure  ;  II.,  stria  described  by  Hensen  in  the 
middle  of  the  outer  zone  ;  /. ,  reticular  free  border. 


shading  off  towards  the  inner  edge  of  attachment.  As  the  membrane  projects  oyer 
the  crest  of  the  limbus,  it  swells  out  below  into  a  pad-like  projection  (fig.  13C) 
which  covers  in  and  partly  fills  up  the  spiral  groove,  and  rests  below  upon  the  rods 
of  Corti  and  contiguous  structures.  Towards  its  external  edge  the  mem.brane  again 
thins  out,  and  overlies  the  outer  hair-cell  region  as  a  delicate  film  presenting  a 
somewhat  reticular  appearance,  as  if  impressed  by  or  moulded  on  the  subjacent 
structures.  The  thickened  part  of  tne  membrane  is  distinctly  fibions  in  appeaiance 
(the  fibrillation  extending  obliquely  from  within  out)  (fig.  141),  and  after  immersion 
in  weak  solutions  of  omic  acid,  chromic  acid,  or  bichromate  of  potash,  it  appears  to 
possess  considerable  toughness  and  elasticity.  From  its  position  the  hairlets  borne 
by  the  hair-cells  must  necessarily  be  in  contact  with  the  under  surffee  of  this 
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membrane.  In  its  situation  relative  to  the  auditory  epithelium  it  corresponds  to 
the  otolithic  accumulations  of  the  maculae. 

Nerves  of  the  cochlea. — The  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  which  goes  to  the 
cochlea  is  given  off  in  common  with  those  to  the  saccule  and  the  posterior  ampulla. 


Fig.  142. — General  view  of  the  mode  op  dis¬ 
tribution  OP  THE  COCHLEAR  NERVE,  ALL  THE 
OTHER  PARTS  HAVING  BEEN  REMOVED.  (Arnold.) 

It  is  shorter,  flatter,  and  broader  than  any 
of  the  other  branches.  It  perforates  the 
bone  by  groups  of  minute  foramina  at  the 
bottom  of  the  internal  meatus,  below  the 
opening  of  the  Fallopian  aqueduct.  These 
groups  are  arranged  in  a  shallow  spiral 
furrow  (tractus  spiralis  foraminulentus)  in 
the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  cochlea  ;  and 
they  lead  into  small  bony  canals,  which 
first  follow  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
cochlea,  through  the  modiolus,  and  then  radiate  outwards,  between  the  plates  of  the 
the  bony  spiral  lamina  (fig.  129).  In  the  centre  of  the  spiral  tract  is  a  larger  foramen 
which  leads  to  the  central  canal  of  the  modiolus.  Through  this  foramen  and  canal  the 


Fig.  143. — Distribution  of  the  coch 

LEAR  NERVES  IN  THE  SPIRAL  LAMINA. 

(After  Henle.) 

This  figure  shows  part  of  the  modiolus 
and  spiral  lamina,  viewed  from  the  base, 
showing  the  plexiform  arrangement  of  the 
cochlear  nerves  ;  1,  filaments  of  the  nerve 
issuing  from  the  tractus  spiralis  foraminu¬ 
lentus  ;  2,  branches  of  the  nerve  entering 
the  central  canal  of  the  modiolus  ;  3,  wide 
plexus  in  the  bony  lamina  spiralis  ;  4, 
close  plexus  at  its  border. 

Fig.  144. — Part  op  the  nerves  ex¬ 
tracted  AND  MORE  highly  MAGNI¬ 
FIED. 

2,  twigs  of  the  nerve  from  the 
modiolus  close  to  the  lamina  spiralis 
ossea ;  (js,  spiral  ganglion ;  fs,  nerve- 
fibres  running  spirally  along  the  outer 
part  of  the  ganglionic  swelling  3,  wide 
plexus  ;  4,  close  plexus  of  nerve-fibres  as 
in  fig.  143. 

filaments  for  the  last  half- turn  of 
the  spiral  lamina  are  conducted  ; 
whilst  the  first  two  turns  are 


supplied  by  the  filaments  which 
occupy  the  smaller  foramina  and  bent  canals.  Near  the  root  of  the  spiral  lamina 
the  nerve-fibres  pass  outwards  through  a  spirally  wound  ganglionic  cord  {ganglion 
sjnrale),  situated  in  the  special  bony  canal  {spiral  canal  of  ihe  modiolus')  already 
mentioned.  The  cells  of  this  ganglion  are  bipolar  and  each  nerve-fibre  appears 
to  have  one  of  the  cells  interpolated  in  its  course.  From  the  outer  side  of  the 
ganglion,  the  fibres,  having  resumed  their  medullary  sheath,  pass  onwards  with  a 
plexiform  arrangement,  at  first  in  distinct  but  anastomosing  cords  (fig.  144,  3), 
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coDtained  in  separate  canals  in  the  bony  lamina,  but  afterwards  spreading  out 
into  a  stratum  of  intermingling  fibres,  to  be  again  gathered  up,  near  the  edge 


Fig.  145.— Section  through  the  organ  op  Corti  op  the  middle  turn  op  the  human  cochlea. 

(G.  Retzius.)  Highly  magnified. 

of  the  osseous  lamina,  into  conical  bundles  which  turn  abruptly  upwards,  and 
passing  through  the  elongated  apertures  previously  described  (p.  112  and  fig.  132,  ji), 


O.Jl. 


i.li.  ^ 


Fig.  146. — Ending  op  nerve-pibres  in  the 
cochlea,  shown  by  Golgi’s  method.  (G. 

Retzius. )  Much  magnified. 
g,  a  cell  of  the  spiral  ganglion;  i.h.,  inner 
hair-cells;  o.li.,  outer  hair-cells,  with  the 
nerve-fibres  running  spirally  between  the  cells. 

lose  their  medullary  sheath,  and  enter 
the  epithelium  in  the  region  of  the 
inner  hair-cells  (fig.  145).  Some  of 
the  nerve-fibres  appear  to  end  here  by 
ramifying  with  a  spiral  course  amongst 
the  bases  of  the  inner  hair-cells,  but 
others  are  continued  as  fine  threads 
between  the  inner  rods,  and  form  a 
second  spiral  band  close  to  the  outer 
side  of  these  and  in  contact  with  the 
protoplasmic  cell  which  ensheaths  them. 

Other  fibres  may  be  seen  in  sections  to 
pass  across  the  tunnel  of  Corti  between 
the  rods  and  to  enter  the  region  of  the 
outer  hair-cells.  Here  the  fibres,  which 
now  again  branch  and  alter  their  direc¬ 
tion,  run  spirally  parallel  with  the 
successive  series  of  hair-cells.  They 
rest  against  the  corresponding  cells  of 
Deiters,  and  in  man  form  a  bunch 
of  spirally-running  fibres  immediately 
below  the  expanded  part  of  each  hair-pell  (fig.  145).  They  form,  theiefoi 
five  or  six  spiral  strands  of  fibrils,  which  lie  between  the  epithelium-cells 
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inner  rod  vas  spircde  outer  I'od 

Figs.  147  and  148. — Two  stages  in  the  development  of  the  organ  of  Corti  of  the  cat. 

(Gi.  Retzius.) 

In  the  preparation  represented  in  fig.  147  the  hair-cells  are  differentiated  ;  in  that  shown  in  fig.  148 
the  rods  of  Corti  are  also  beginning  to  be  formed,  and  the  nerve-fibres  have  reached  the  organ  of  Corti, 
and  are  already  running  spirally  below  the  hair-cells. 

lines  the  whole  of  the  membranous  labyrinth.  After  a  time  certain  of  these  cells 
begin  to  be  differentiated  and  become  distinguishable  from  the  rest  as  the  inner  and 


of  Corti.  In  most  animals  they  are  less  grouped  together  and  more  distributed 
along  the  length  of  each  cell  of  Deiters  (fig.  139),  but  with  the  same  spiral  arrange¬ 
ment  and  in  the  same  relative  position. 

Vessels  of  the  cochlea. — The  branches  of  the  internal  auditory  artery  to  the 
cochlea,  twelve  or  fourteen  in  number,  arising  at  the  bottom  of  the  internal  auditory 
meatus,  traverse  small  canals  in  the  modiolus  and  bony  lamina  spiralis,  and  also  pass 
to  the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea,  forming  at  the  root  of  the  septum,  between  the 
turns  of  the  cochlear  tube  a  spirally-arranged  glomerulus-like  arterial  plexus, 
which  sends  vessels  to  the  subjacent  stria  vascularis  and  to  the  periosteum  lining 
the  adjacent  scalie  (Schwalbe).  From  this  plexus  offsets  are  distributed  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  network  on  the  periosteum,  but  the  vessels  do  not  anastomose  across 
the  membrana  basilaris.  The  bony  cochlea  also  receives  through  the  fenestra  rotunda 
a  twig  from  the  stylomastoid  branch  of  the  occipital  artery. 

The  veins  of  the  cochlea  issue  from  the  grooves  of  the  cochlear  axis,  and  join  the 
veins  of  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  at  the  base  of  the  modiolus.  A  small 
sinus-like  vein  passes  through  the  aqueductus  cochlea,  from  the  lowermost  turn  of 
the  cochlear  tube,  and  joins  the  commencement  of  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

Development  of  the  organ  of  Corti. — The  organ  of  Corti  is  at  first  com¬ 
posed  of  columnar  epithelium-cells  forming  part  of  the  layer  of  epithelium  which 
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outer  hair-cells.  Subsequently  the  rods  of  Corti  become  formed  by  a  transformation 
of  the  protoplasm  of  other  of  these  columnar  cells,  and  the  cells  of  Deiters  also 
begin  to  appear.  In  the  meantime  the  epithelium  of  the  vascular  stria  which  was 
at  first  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  canal  becomes  pigmented  and  vascularized, 
and  the  remaining  epithelium  of  the  cochlear  canal  is  also  gradually  acquiring  the 
form  and  character  by  which  its  various  parts  are  distinguished. 

The  membrana  tectoria  appears  to  be  formed  as  a  cuticular  deposit  or  secretion 
from  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  limbus,  upon  which,  even  at  a  comparatively  early 
stage  of  development,  it  may  be  seen  to  lie. 

Measurements  of  some  of  the  parts  of  the  cochlea. — The  following 
numbers  (from  Eetzius)  show  the  average  dimensions  of  various  parts  of  the 
human  cochlea,  and  represent  the  size  in  micromillimeters. 
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THE  NOSE. 


The  nose  is  the  special  organ  of  the  sense  of  smell.  It  has  also  other  functions 
to  fulfil for,  communicating  freely  with  the  cavities  of  the  month  and  lungs,  it  is 
concerned  in  respiration,  voice,  and  taste  ;  and  by  means  of  its  muscles  it  assists  in 
expression. 

The  nose  forms  a  prominence  composed  of  bone  and  hyaline  cartilage  with 
certain  muscles,  and  a  general  covering  of  integument.  At  its  lower  extremity  or 
base  the  nostrils  (anterior  nares)  open  downwards.  Its  upper  end  is  the  root,  the 
rounded  or  flattened  ridge  along  its  middle  is  termed  the  dorsvM,  and  this  enas 
below  in  the  point  of  the  nose.  The  upper  or  bony  part  of  the  dorsum  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  Iridge ;  it  frequently  forms  an  angle  with  the  cartilaginous  part 
(aquiline  type).  The  root  springs  from  below  the  glabella  of  the  frontal  bone, 
with  which  it  usually  forms  a  more  or  less  marked  angle,  so  that  the  nose  appears 
to  spring  from  a  well-marked  groove  :  if  this  groove  is  absent,  and  the  line  of  the 
dorsum  is  continuous  with  the  plane  of  the  forehead,  the  G-recian  type  of  nose  is 
produced.  The  sides  of  the  nose,  which  form  an  open  angle  {naso-fctcicil  angU) 
with  the  general  anterior  surface  of  the  face,  diverge  from  the  dorsum  at  an 
increasing  angle  as  we  trace  them  down  from  the  root ;  the  nose  is  therefore 
broadest  below  at  the  nostrils.  This  lowest  part  of  the  lateral  wall  is  slightly  bulged 
outwards,  and  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  slight  groove  ;  it  is  known  as  the  ala 
of  the  nose,  and  is  mobile,  its  form  being  capable  of  alteration  by  the  action  of 
certain  muscles,  which  thereby  dilate  or  contract  the  nostrils.  A  median  parti¬ 
tion  {sephim  nasi)  divides  the  interior  of  the  nose  into  two  approximately  equal 
parts,  the  right  and  left  nasal  fossce.  These  open  above  and  behiud  into  the 
pharynx  by  the  posterior  nares  (choanse),  and  below  on  to  the  exterior  by  the 
anterior  nares.  The  septum  is  composed  of  bone  and  cartilage  in  the  greatei  part 
of  its  extent,  but  at  its  lower  end  it  is  formed  only  of  integument  and  connective 
tissue  {septum  moMle,  or  columna  nasi).  This  part  of  the  septum  forms  the  mesial 
boundary  or  separation  between  the  anterior  nares  ;  in  the  rest  of  their  extent  they 
are  bounded  by  the  curved  free  margin  of  the  alae. 

From  the  development  and  complexity  of  the  nasal  foss^  and  olfactory  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum  mammals  are  divided  by  Turner  into  the  three  subdivisions  of  ^  macrosmatics , 
including’  rodents,  carnivora,  marsupials,  and  most  mammals;  including  man 

and  most  primates,  monotremes,  and  some  cetacea  ;  and  ayiosmatics,  including  certain  cetacea 
(c.y.,  porpoise). 

The  nasal  fossae  communicate  with  hollows  in  the  neighbouring  bones  (ethmoid, 
sphenoid,  frontal,  and  superior  maxillary).  The  skin  of  the  nose  is  studded, 
particularly  in  the  grooves  of  the  alse  or  outer  walls  of  the  nostrils,  with  numerous 
small  openings,  which  lead  to  sebaceous  follicles.  "VYithin  the  margin  of  the  nostrils 
are  a  number  of  short,  stiff,  and  slightly  curved  hairs— — which  grow  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  alae  and  septum  nasi. 

As  is  well  known  the  nose  presents  great  variety  iu  size  and  shape  in  different 
individuals.  Into  most  of  these  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter,  but  there  is 
one  kind  of  variation  which  is  of  considerable  anthropological  importance,  viz., 
the  extent  of  lateral  expansion  of  the  anterior  nares  as  compared  with  the 
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total  length  of  the  organ.  This  relationship  is  expressed  by  the  cephalometric  nasal 


index 


It  is  found  that  in  the  white  races  of  man- 


/  greatest  breadth  x  100  \ 

Vlength  measured  vertically/ 
kind  the  nasal  index  is  below  70  ;  in  the  black  races  (African,  Australasian^  it  is 
85  and  upwards  :  in  the  yellow  races  (Asiatic,  American-Indians,  Eskimo)  from  70 
to  85  (Topinard). 


The  blood-vessels  of  the  outer  nose  are  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  and  facial. 
The  lymphatics  pass  to  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands.  The  sensory  nerves 
are  branches  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  fifth,  and  the  motor  nerves  are 
deiived  from  the  facial.  All  of  these  have  been  already  noticed  in  previous  parts  of 
this  work. 


CARTILAGES  OP  THE  NOSE. 

These  are  the  chief  support  of  the  outer  part  of  the  organ.  They  occupy  the 
triangular  interval  seen  in  front  of  the  nasal  cavity  in  the  dried  skull  (anterior 


nasal  hone 


upper  lateral  cartilage 


cartilage  of  aperture, 
lateral  crus 

cartilage  of  aperture, 
mesial  crus 


minor  cartilages 


subcutaneous  tissue  of  ala 


Fig.  149. — Lateral  view  of  the  cartilages  of  the  nose,  (Modified  from  Arnold.) 


nasal  aperture),  and  assist  in  forming  the  septum  between  the  nasal  fossae.  There 
are  two  large  cartilages,  one  on  each  side,  partly  enclosing  the  aperture  of  the 
anterior  nares,  and  known  as  the  cartilages  of  the  aperture  or  tower  lateral  cartilages, 
and  one  winged  median  cartilage  which  forms  part  of  the  septum  nasi,  and  spreads 
externally  and  superiorly  into  two  large  flattened  expansions  which  are  commonly 
known  as  the  upper  lateral  cartilages,  and  may  conveniently  be  described  separately, 
although  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  septum. 

The  upper  lateral  cartilages  (figs.  149  and  150)  are  situated  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  projecting  portion  of  the  ncse,  immediately  below  the  free  margin  of  the 
nasal  bones.  Each  is  flattened  and  triangular  in  shape,  wnth  one  surface  looking 
outwards,  and  the  other  imVards  towards  the  nasal  cavity.  The  anterior  margin, 
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thicker  than  the  posterior,  is  united  with  the  edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  septum 
above,  but  is  separated  therefrom  by  a  small  fissure  below.  The  posterior  edp  is 
closely  attached  to  the  free  margins  of  the  upper  maxilla  and  of  the  nasal  bone, 
and  the  inferior  margin  is  connected  by  fibrous  membrane  with  the  lower  lateral 


Fig.  150. — Fkont  view  of  the 

CARTILAGES  OP  THE  NOSE.  (Modified 
from  Arnold.) 

cartilage  ;  and  there  are  often 
small  portions  of  cartilage 
{cartilagines  epactiles)  lying  in 
the  fibrous  tissue  in  this  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  lower  lateral  cartilages 
or  cartilages  of  the  aperture 
(figs.  149,  150,  151)  are 

thinner  than  the  preceding, 
below  which  they  are  placed, 
and  are  characterised  by  their 
peculiar  curved  form.  Each 
consists  of  an  elongated  plate, 
so  bent  upon  itself  as  to  pass 
in  front  and  on  each  side  of 
the  nostril  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  by  this  arrangement  serve 
to  keep  it  open.  The  outer 
portion  is  somewhat  oval  and 
flattened,  or  irregularly  con¬ 
vex  externally.  Behind,  it  is 
attached  to  the  margin  of  the  upper  maxilla  by  tough  fibrous  membrane,  enclosed 
in  which  there  is  usually  to  be  met  with  either  a  prolongation  backwards  of  the 
posterior  angle  of  the  cartilage,  or  two  or  three  separate  cartilaginous  nodules 
{cartilag.  minores  vel  quadratcr)  (figs.  149,  150) ;  above,  it  is  fixed,  also  by  fibrous 
membrane,  to  the  upper  lateral  cartilage,  and  to  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the 
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Fig.  151. — View  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
NOSE  FROM  BELOW.  (Modified  from 
Arnold. ) 

cartilage  of  the  septum.  Towards 
the  middle  line  it  is  curved  back¬ 
wards  (fig.  151),  bounding  a  deep 
median  groove,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  it  meets  with  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side,  and  continues  to 
pass  backwards,  lying  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  columna  nasi,  below  the 
level  of  the  cartilage  of  the  septum.  This  inner  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  aperture 
is  thick  and  narrow,  curls  outwards,  and  ends  in  a  free  rounded  margin  which 
projects  outwards.  The  ala  of  the  nose,  like  the  lobule  of  the  ear,  is  formed  of 
thickened  skin  with  subjacent  tissue,  and  is  unsupported  by  cartilage. 

The  cartilage  of  the  septum  (fig.  152)  is  quadrilateral  in  form,  and  is  thicker 
at  the  edges  than  near  the  centre.  It  is  placed  nearly  vertically  in  the  median  plane 
of  the  nose,  but  often  with  an  inclination  to  one  or  other  side,  and  completes,  at  the 
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fore  part,  the  separation  between  the  nasal  fossae.  The  anterior  margin  of  the 
cartilage,  thickest  above,  is  firmly  attached  to  the  back  of  the  nasal  bones  near 
their  line  of  junction  ;  and  below  this  it  lies  successively  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  lateral  cartilages,  united  with  the  former,  which  constitute  its  alac,  and 
connected  loosely  by  fibrous  tissue  with  the  latter.  The  posterior  margin  is  fixed 
to  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  central  plate  of  the  ethmoid  hone  (e)  ;  and  the 
lower  margin  is  received  into  the  groove  of  the  vomer  (v),  and  rests  anterioi-ly  on  the 
incisor  crest  of  the  superior  maxillae. 

This  cartilage  is  the  persistent  anterior  extremity  of  the  primordial  cartilaginous 
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Fig.  152, — Osseous  and  cartilaginous  septum  op  the  nose,  seen  from  the  side.  (Arnold.) 


cranium.  In  voung  subjects  it  is  prolonged  back  to  the  body  of  the  pre-sphenoid 
bone  ;  and  in  many  adults  an  irregular  thin  band  remains  between  the  vomer  and 
the  central  plate  of  the  ethmoid  {processus  posterior  s.  sfjhenoidalis,  fig.  152).  The 
vomerine  cartilages  (Huschke)  or  cartilages  of  Jacoltson,  are  two  small  longitudinal 
strips  of  cartilage  which  lie  along  the  lower  border  of  the  cartilage  of  the  septum, 
attached  to  the  vomer.  They  are  not  always  distinct  from  the  cartilage  of  the 
septum  and  are  relatively  better  developed  in  the  embryo  and  in  many  of  the  lover 
mammals  conformably  with  the  greater  extent  of  development  of  the  organ  of 
Jacobson  (see  p.  143),  which,  in  some  animals,  they  partly  enclose. 


NASAL  POSS.ffi. 

The  nasal  fossse  are,  as  already  stated,  the  cavities  which  occupy  the  interior  of 
the  nose  and  effect  a  communication  between  the  exterior  and  the  pharynx.  They 
have  been  described  in  Vol.  11.  as  they  exist  in  the  skeleton,  but  they  are  much 
narrower  in  the  living  condition  owing  to  the  thickness  and  vascularity  of  the 
lining  membrane,  which  also  covers  over  many  of  the  apertures  seen  m  the  macerated 
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bone.  These  differences  are  well  exemplified  by  comparing  fig.  153,  which 
represents  the  lateral  wall  of  the  left  nasal  fossa  in  the  macerated  condition  with 
fig.  154,  which  shows  the  right  nasal  fossa  as  it  appears  when  still  covered  by 
mucous  membrane.  In  (coronal)  section  each  nasal  fossa  is  irregularly  triangular 
in  shape,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  being  formed  by  the  roof  of  the  fossa,  and  the 
base  by  the  floor.  Towards  the  apex  the  triangle  is  quite  narrow,  but  about 
halfway  towards  its  base,  i.e.,  immediately  below  the  free  edge  of  the  middle 
turbinal  (see  below),  each  fossa  expands,  so  that  this  lower  part  is  nearly  quadri¬ 
lateral  in  coronal  section  (fig.  156)  ;  this  is  the  respiratory  part :  the  upper  narrow 
part  is  the  olfactory  part  of  the  fossa  or  olfactory  cleft.  The  mesial  wall  and  floor 
of  each  fossa  is  smooth,  but  the  lateral  wall  is  complicated  by  a  series  of  lamellar 


prominences  running  in  a  sagittal  direction  and  projecting  into  the  cavity  ;  these 
prominences,  which  are  formed  by  the  turbinate  processes  of  the  ethmoid  bone 
and  by  the  inferior  turbinate  bone  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  may  be  termed 
the  turMnate  bodies,  or  simply  turhinals  {conclicpi). 

The  following’  are  the  average  dimensions  of  the  nasal  fossae  (Thane)  : — 

Grreatest  vertical  measurement  (at  fore  part  of  cribriform  plate)  .  .  44  mm. 

Greatest  sagittal  measurement  (along  floor,  from  posterior  margin  of 

hard  palate  to  anterior  extremity  of  roof)  .  .  .  .  .  .  7B  mm. 

Sagittal  measurement  of  osseous  part  of  floor  .  .  .  .  .44  mm. 

Least  sagittal  measurement  (close  below  cribriform  plate)  .  .  .  3.5  mm. 

Greatest  coronal  measurement  (near  floor)  .  .  .  .  .  .16  mm. 

Least  coronal  measurement  (near  roof)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2’5  mm. 
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The  turbinals  on  the  lateral  wall  of  each  fossa  are  usually  described  as  three  in 
number,  viz.,  two  on  the  lateral  mass  of  the  ethmoid,  which  are  known  as  the 
superior  and  middle  turbinals  (superior  and  inferior  ethmoidal  conchae),  and  one, 
the  inferior  turbinal,  on  the  superior  maxillary  bone  (maxillary  concha).  Each 
concha  overhangs  and  partially  separates  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  fossa  a 
groove-like  space,  which  is  known  as  the  corresponding  meatus  {superior^  middle,  or 


Fig.  154.— View  op  the  right  nasal  possa  as  seen  in  a  section  through  the  skull,  taken  .tust 
°  TO  THE  RIGHT  OP  THE  SEPTUM.  (E.  A.  S.) 

1  incisor  canal  ;  2,  bone  of  hard  palate  ;  3  and  4,  parts  of  the  mesial  crus  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
apertnre;  5,  anterior  part  of  the  same  cartilage;  6,  cartilage  of  the  septum  ;  7,  groove  leading  to 
middle  meatus  ;  8,  agger  nasi ;  9,  frontal  sinus  ;  10,  inferior  ethmoidal  concha  ;  11  superior  ethmoidal 
concha  -  12,  recess  of  upper  meatus  above  superior  concha;  13,  entrance  to  sphenoidal  sinus  ;  14, 
pituitary  fossa  ;  15,  sphenoidal  sinus;  16,  inferior  turbinal  (maxillary  concha)  ;  1/,  lyd  passed  into 
Eustachian  tube  ;  18,  salpingo-pharyngeal  fold  :  immediately  behind  this  is  the  lateral  recess  of  the 
pharynx,  not  specially  indicated  in  the  drawing  ;  19,  soft  palate  ;  20,  uvula  ;  21,  tongue. 

inferior,  as  the  case  may  be).  The  groove  of  the  superior  meatus  betweeu  the 
superior  and  middle  conchse  is  also  termed  the  ethmoidal  fissure.^  This  meatus  is 
relatively  small,  corresponding  with  the  small  size  aud  extent  of  its  overhanging 
concha  :  into  it  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells  open  by  one  or  two  apertures  (fig.  la;)). 

The*  middle  turbinal  or  concha  is  large,  and  overhangs  a  correspondingly  large 
middle  meatus,  which  can  only  be  properly  seen  on  cutting  away  the  concha  (fig.  1 55). 
It  is  then  found  that  the  meatus  extends  under  the  anterior  part  of  the  turbinal 
into  a  gradually  narrowing  funnel-shaped  diverticulum  {wfundihulum)  which  leads 
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directly  upwards  into  the  frontal  sinus,  and  that  the  lateral  wall  of  this  meatus  is 
further  marked  by  a  deep  curvilinear  depression  {Jiiatus  semilunaris,  Zuckerkandl), 
extendino;  from  behind  and  below  upwards  and  forwards  towards  the  infundibulum. 
Into  the  "deepest  part  of  this  depression  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells  and  the  maxiUarij 
antrum  open,  often  by  a  common  orifice  ;  sometimes  the  antrum  has  a  second  orifice 
rather  lower  down  in  the  hiatus.  Immediately  above  and  behind  the  hiatus  semi- 


?ig.  loo. — Sketch  showing  the  position  of  the  orifices  of  the  air-cells  and  of  other 

PASSAGES  LEADING  INTO  THE  NASAL  FOSSJ.  (E.  A.  S.). 

The  middle  and  inferior  turbinals  are  cut  away  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  expose  the  orifices. 

spJi.ethm.,  probe  passed  from  the  spheno-ethmoidal  recess  into  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  sph.sin.  ; 
post.ethm.,  apertures  of  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells  beneath  the  superior  ethmoidal  concha  ;  mid.ethm. 
apertures  of  the  middle  ethmoidal  cells  beneath  the  midddle  (inferior  ethmoidal)  concha,  and  just  above 
the  ethmoidal  bulla,  ethm.b.  ;  ant.etkm.,  aperture  of  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells  in  the  hiatus  semi¬ 
lunaris.  h.s.,  immediately  below  the  ethmoidal  bulla  ;  ant)’.,  aperture  of  the  maxillary  antrum  also  in 
the  hiatus,  and  close  to  those  of  the  anterior  ethmoidiil  cells  but  concealed  by  the  uncinate  process, 
pr.vnc.  ;  antr.',  an  accessory  orifice  to  the  antrum,  sometimes  present  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hiatus 
semilunaris  ;  infund.,  infundibulum  leading  to  the  aperture  of  the  frontal  sinus,  fr.sin.  (through  which 
a  probe  is  passed) ;  n.d.,  orifice  of  nasal  duct,  beneath  the  inferior  turbinal  ;  ag.n.,  agger  nasi ;  Eu.t., 
Eustachian  tube  ;  f.R.,  lateral  recess  of  pharynx  (fossa  of  Eosenmiiller). 

lunaris  and  below  the  attachment  of  the  concha  is  an  oval  prominence  of  the  lateral 
wall  which  is  often  very  strongly  marked.  This  is  the  ethmoidal  bulla  of  Zucker¬ 
kandl,  and  above  or  upon  it  are  the  apertures  of  the  middle  ethmoidal  cells  (fig.  155). 

The  ethmoidal  bulla  has  been  held  to  be  a  rudiment  of  an  additional  ethmoidal  concha 
which  is  well  developed  in  macrosmatic  mammals  ;  but  this  opinion,  although  it  seemed  a 
probable  one,  is  not  supported  by  the  most  recent  researches. 

Zuckerkandl  has  shown  that  there  is  frequently  present,  especially  in  the  foetus  and  child, 
a  second  ethmoidal  fissure  parallel  to  and  above  the  principal  fissure.  This  second  fissure 
separates  off  the  lower  part  of  the  superior  ethmoidal  concha  as  a  middle  ethmoidal  eoncha. 
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There  may  also  he  found  a  third  parallel  fissure  above  the  second  fissure,  effecting  a  further 
separation  of  the  upper  concha,  so  that  in  these  cases  there  are  four  distinct  conchoe  on  the 
ethmoid  bone  alone,  viz.,  suprema,  superior,  media,  and  inferior  (besides  the  lowermost  or 
maxillary  concha).  This  condition  represents  one  which  is  met  with  in  macrosmatic  mam¬ 
mals  in  a  much  more  developed  form.  The  most  common  condition,  however,  in  man, 
according  to  Zuckerkandl,  is  that  with  three  ethmoidal  conchaj,  but  the  middle  one,  when 
present,  is  frequently  hidden  beneath  the  superior  concha,  and  thus  often  escapes  observation. 
Hence  the  usual  description  of  the  ethmoidal  conch se  as  superior  and  inferior  only,  the 
inferior  being  the  one  which  is  spoken  of  above  as  the  middle  turbinal. 


Fig.  156.— Coronal  section  op  the  nasal  possjs  seen  from  behind.  The  section  passes 

THROUGH  THE  LAST  MOLAR  TEETH.  (Testut. ) 

1,  septum  nasi  ;  2,  superior  turbinal  ;  3,  middle  turbinal  ;  4,  inferior  turbinal  ;  5,  posterior 
ethmoidal  cells  opening  at  5'  (on  the  right  side)  into  the  superior  meatus  ;  6,  maxillary  antrum, 
opening  at  6'  into  the  middle  meatus  ;  the  head  of  the  arrow  is  in  the  hiatus  semilunaris  ;  7,  bulla 
ethmoldalis  ;  8,  frontal  sinuses  ;  9,  crista  galli ;  9',  falx  cerebri  ;  10,  cerebral  hemispheres  ;  11,  right 
orbit  containing  the  globe  of  the  eye  (surrounded  by  orbital  fat)  and  its  muscles;  12,  great  wing  of 
si.henoid  ;  13,  spheno-raaxillary  fissure  ;  14,  fatty  tissue  of  zygomatic  fossa  ;  15,  buccinator  muscle  ; 
16,  last  molar  tooth  ;  17,  vault  of  palate  ;  18,  zygoma  ;  19,  left  orbit. 

Besides  the  ethmoidal  fissures  which  separate  the  conchas  from  one  another,  the  superior 
turbinal  is  often  marked  by  a  distinct  groove  at  its  posterior  part,  which  leads  backwards  into 
the  spheno- ethmoidal  recess  (fig.  154). 

The  superior  and  middle  turbinals  are  conjoined  in  front  and  may  be  said 
to  spring  from  the  cribriform  plate,  through  which  pass  the  branches  of  the 
olfactory  nerve.  Their  free  edges  slope  downwards  and  backwards,  that  of  the 
middle  turbinal  gradually  becoming  nearly  horizontal.  The  lower  margins  of  both, 
covered  by  thick  mucous  membrane,  are  free  and  overhang  respectively  the  superior 
and  middle  meatus  ;  the  middle  turbinal  has  also  a  nearly  vertical  free  border 
anteriorly,  which,  together  with  the  adjoining  part  of  the  concha,  forms  an 
operculum  covering  the  corresponding  part  of  the  middle  meatus,  and  concealing 
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the  bulla  ethmoidalis,  the  hiatus  semilunaris,  and  the  apertures  of  the  air-cells 
which  open  into  this  meatus. 

The  middle  meatus,  which  lies  beneath  the  middle  turbinal,  is  roughly  triangular 
in  shape,  with  the  base  of  the  triangle  directed  forwards.  It  expands  in  front  of 
the  middle  turbinal  into  a  nearly  smooth-walled  chamber  which  communicates 
through  the  vestibule  with  the  anterior  nares  ;  this  chamber  is  known  as  the  atrium 
of  the  middle  meatus.  On  the  outer  wall  above  the  atrium  a  low  ridge  (figs.  154, 
155)  may  usually  be  detected  passing  downwards  and  forwards  from  the  anterior 
attachment  of  the  middle  turbinal.  This  ridge  {agger  nasi  of  H.  Meyer),  which 
is  seen  also  in  the  macerated  bone  (fig.  153),  is  the  rudiment  of  a  well-developed 
turbinal  {nasotnrUnal),  which  is  met  with  in  most  mammals  (Schwalbe).  It  is 
usually  better  marked  in  the  foetus  and  new-born  child,  in  which  it  is  seen  to  be 
continued  below  and  behind  into  the  uncinate  process  of  the  ethmoid,  which  forms  the 
lower  and  anterior  boundary  of  the  hiatus  semilunaris  (Seydel).  The  groove  above 
the  agger  nasi  leads  to  the  olfactory  part  of  the  nose,  and  is  termed  sulcus  olfactorius. 

In  the  lower  meatus,  which  lies  between  the  inferior  turbinal  and  the  floor  of  the 
fossa,  is  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct  which  is  defended  by  one  or  two  folds  of 
membrane  :  when  there  are  two,  the  folds  are  often  adapted  so  accurately  together 
as  to  prevent  air  from  passing  up  from  the  cavity  of  the  nose  to  the  lachrymal  sac. 

The  roof  of  the  nasal  fossa  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz. :  nasal,  in  front ; 
ethmoidal,  in  the  middle,  and  sphenoidal,  behind,  corresponding  with  the  bones  of 
the  same  name.  The  roof  is  at  the  front  formed  only  by  the  conjunction  of  the 
septum  and  lateral  walls,  and  is  quite  narrow,  but  it  is  broader  near  the  choanm. 
Above  and  behind  the  upper  turbinal  is  a  diverticulum  of  the  nasal  fossa,  the 
spheno-ethmoidal  recess,  which  communicates  posteriorly  with  the  sphenoidal  sinus 
(fig.  154).  The  floor  of  the  fossa  is  broader  than  the  roof.  In  it  in  front  is  the 
incisor  foramen,  but  this  is  in  the  recent  state  generally  closed  (fig.  154).  Some¬ 
times,  however,  a  narrow  funnel-shaped  tube  of  mucous  membrane  {nasopalatine 
canal,  canal  of  Stensen,  or  canalis  incisivus)  passes  obliquely  downwards  from  each 
nasal  fossa  for  a  short  distance  towards  the  front  of  the  hard  palate.  Yesalius, 
Stensen,  and  Santorini  believed  that  these  tubes  of  membrane  opened  generally  into 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  by  small  apertures  close  behind  the  central  incisor  teeth. 
Haller,  Scarpa,  and  Jacobson  found  the  canals  in  man  usually  closed,  and  often 
difficult  of  detection,  and  these  statements  have  been  confirmed  by  most  modern 
investigators.  The  canal  is  a  remnant  of  the  wide  communication  between  the 
nasal  and  buccal  cavities  found  at  an  early  period  of  foetal  life,  being  in  man  usually 
obliterated,  at  least  in  its  lower  part,  before  birth,  although  persistent  in  many 
animals.  It  is  long  represented  below  by  a  solid  column  of  epithelium  cells 
continuous  with  the  epithelium  of  the  palate,  and  above  by  a  narrow  tube  lined 
with  ciliated  epithelium,  opening  into  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa  but  closed  below. 

The  part  of  the  inferior  meatus  which  lies  behind  the  incisor  canal,  together 
with  the  space  immediately  behind  the  posterior  end  of  the  superior  and  middle 
turbinals  as  far  back  as  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  belongs  to  the  primitive 
buccal  cavity  of  the  foetus,  having  become  separated  from  the  permanent  mouth  by 
the  growth  of  the  palate  (see  Yol.  I.,  p.  97).  It  is  known  as  the  naso-pharyngeal 
part  {ductus  naso-pharyngeus),  and  its  mucous  membrane  is  marked  off  behind  from 
that  of  the  pharynx  by  a  prominence  which  is  termed  the  naso-pharyngeal  fold. 

The  anterior  and  lowermost  part  of  the  nasal  cavity  is  termed  the  vestibule 
(fig.  157).  This  is,  bounded  laterally  by  and  corresponds  in  extent  with  the  ala  and 
the  cartilage  of  the  aperture.  It  is  lined  by  skin  and  is  furnished  with  hairs  and 
with  sebaceous  and  sudoriferous  glands.  The  hairs  are  large  and  numerous  just 
within  the  orifice  of  the  anterior  nares  (vibrissse),  but  over  the  rest  of  the  vestibule 
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they  are  small  and  thinly  .scattered,  and  both  the  hairs  and  glands  arc  absent  near 
the  posterior  limit  of  the  vestibule,  which  is  marked  oh*  by  a  curved  prominence 
{hmen  veshUih)  from  the  nasal  fossae  proper.  At  this  line  the  stratified  epithelium 
of  the  vestibule  passes  into  the  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  fossae,  and  the  cutaneous 
glands  are  replaced  by  compound  mucous  glands.  At  the  front  of  the  vestibule, 
enclosed  by  the  curved  cartilage  of  the  aperture,  is  a  shallow  cul-de-sac  known  as  the 
ventricle  of  the  nares. 


MUCOUS  MEMBRANE. 

The  pituitary  or  Schneiderian  membrane,  which  lines  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  is 
a  highly  vascular  mucous  membrane,  inseparably  united  with  the  periosteum  and 
perichondrium  over  which  it  lies.  It  is  continuous  with  the  skin  through  the 
nostrils  ;  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  through  the  posterior  nares  ; 
with  the  conjunctiva  through  the  nasal  duct  and  lachrymal  canaliculi  ;  and  with 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  several  sinuses  which  communicate  with  the  nasal  fossa?. 
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Fig.  157.— View  of  the  septum  nasi  from  the  right  side. 

The  pituitary  membrane,  however,  varies  much  in  thickness  and  vascularity  in 
different  parts.  It  is  thickest  and  most  vascular  over  the  turbinate  bones 
(particularly  the  inferior)  and  on  the  septum  nasi  it  is  also  very  thick  and  spongy  ; 
but  in  the  intervals  between  the  turbinate  bones,  and  over  the  floor  of  the  nasal 
fossae,  it  is  considerably  thinner.  In  the  maxillary,  frontal,  and  sphenoidal  sinuses, 
and  in  the  ethmoidal  cells,  the  lining  mucous  membrane  is  very  thin  and  pale,  and 
contrasts  strongly  with  that  which  lines  the  nasal  fossae. 

The  character  of  the  epithelium  varies  in  different  parts,  and  by  this,  in  a  general^ 
way,  three  regions  of  the  nasal  foss^  may  be  distinguished.  Thus,  the  legion  ot 
the  external  nostrils  (the  vestibule)  is  lined  with  stratified  squamous  epithelium  ; 
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and  the  remainder  is  divisible  into  two  parts,  viz.,  the  upper  or  olfactory  region  in 
which  the  epithelium  is  non-ciliated  and  columnar,  and  the  lower  or  respiratory 
region  in  which,  as  also  in  the  sinuses,  it  is  ciliated  and  columnar.  The  membrane 
in°the  respiratory  part  covers  the  middle  and  inferior  turbinals  and  all  the  lower 
portions  of  the  fossm,  and  is  studded  with  racemose  glands,  which  open  by  orifices 
apparent  on  the  surface.  They  are  most  numerous  about  the  middle  and  hinder 
parts  of  the  nasal  fossm,  and  are  largest  at  the  back  of  the  septum  near  the  floor  of 
the  nasal  cavity.  Glands  which  are  much  smaller  and  less  numerous  are  stated  to 
open  into  the  several  cavities  which  communicate  with  the  nasal  fossae,  but  many 
observers  have  failed  to  find  them.  Besides  the  glands  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fossae  contains  a  variable  amount  of  lymphoid  tissue,  occasionally  accumulated 
into  “  nodules.”  In  some  parts  large  venous  plexuses  are  found,  encircled,  as  well 
as  the  alveoli  of  the  glands  amongst  which  they  lie,  by  bundles  of  plain  muscular 
fibres  (Klein),  thus  forming  a  sort  of  cavernous  tissue. 

Olfactory  mucous  membrane. — The  olfactory  region,  or  that  in  which  the 
olfactory  nerve  is  distributed,  includes  in  man  only  the  uppermost  part  of  the  fossm 


Fig.  158. — Section  op  the  olfacioky  mucous  membrane.  (Cadiat.) 
a,  epithelium  ;  h,  glands  of  Bowman  ;  c,  nerve- bundles. 


(superior  turbinal  and  corresponding  part  of  the  septum).  It  is  extremely  vascular, 
a  close  plexus  of  large  capillary  vessels  being  found  under  the  lining  membrane 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  Its  mucous  membrane  is  covered  by  a  very  thick 
non-ciliated  epithelium,  and  it  is  more  delicate  in  consistence  than  that  of  the 
ciliated  region,  being  indeed  soft  and  pulpy.  It  has  a  distinct  yellow  colour  in 
man  (locus  luteus)  ;  brown  in  some  animals  ;  the  colour  may  extend  however 
beyond  the  true  olfactory  part  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  glands  of  this 
region  {glands  of  Bowmayi)  are  numerous,  and  are  of  a  more  simple  structure 
than  those  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fossae.  They  open  by  fine  ducts  lined  with 
flattened  cells  which  extend  to  the  surface  between  the  olfactory  epithelium  cells 
(fig.  158).  In  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  the  gland-tube  is  somewhat  convoluted 
and  enlarged,  and  it  may  have  one  or  two  branches.  It  is  limited  throughout  by  a 
basement  membrane,  and  lined  and  almost  filled  with  columnar  or  polyhedral 
secreting  cells.  These  are  of  the  “  serous  ”  type  in  man,  but  in  some  mammals 
there  are  “  mucous  ”  cells  intermingled  with  the  serous  (Paulsen).  The  gland-cells 
contain  yellowish  brown  pigment.  In  man  the  gland-ducts  frequently  open  into  a 
small  sub-epithelial  receptacle  lined  with  flattened  epithelium,  from  which  a  fine 
tube  passes  to  the  surface  between  the  epithelium  cells.  Occasionally  the  opening 
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is  into  a  ciliated  crypt.  Here  and  there  the  epithelium  of  the  surface,  as  shown  by 
Max  Schultze,  is  ciliated  and  not  olfactory  ;  where  this  is  the  case,  the  ordinary 
racemose  glands  are  found  (Klein).  On  the  other  hand,  Bowman’s  glands  are  not 
entirely  confined  to  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane,  but  may  extend  a  short 
distance  beyond  it  into  the  respiratory  part  of  the  fossa. 

The  columnar  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane  (fig.  In*),  a) 
are  prolonged  at  their  deep  extremities  into  a  process  which  is  generally  somewhat 


Fig.  159. — Cells  of  the  olfactory  region.  (M.  Schultze.) 

Highly  magnified. 

1,  from  the  frog  ;  2,  from  man  ;  a,  epithelial  cell,  extending  deeply 
into  a  ramified  process  ;  6,  olfactory  cells  ;  c,  their  peripheral  pro¬ 
cesses  ;  e,  their  extremities,  seen  in  1  to  be  prolonged  into  fine  hairs  ; 
d,  their  central  filaments. 

branched  towards  its  deeper  end.  The  nuclei  of  these 
cells  are  oval  in  shape  and  lie  all  at  about  the  same  level 
{zone  of  oval  nuclei),  i.e.,  in  the  deeper  part  of  the 
columnar  portion  of  each  cell.  The  protoplasm  of  the 
columnar  cells  contains  granules  of  yellowish-brown  pig¬ 
ment.  Amongst  the  branching  central  ends  of  these 
columnar  cells  there  are  a  large  number  of  peculiar 
spindle-shaped  cells  (fig.  159,  1),  each  consisting  of  a 
large,  clear,  nearly  spherical,  nucleus  surrounded  by  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  granular  protoplasm.  From 
each  cell  proceeds  a  superficial  and  a  deep  process.  The 
superficial  process  (r)  is  a  cylindrical  or  slightly  tapering- 
thread  passing  directly  to  the  surface,  and  terminating 
abruptly  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  free  surface  of 
the  epithelial  cells  between  which  it  lies,  or  a  little 
beyond  ;  the  deep  process  {d)  is  more  slender,  and  passes  vertically  inwards.  This 
last  usually  presents  a  beaded  appearance  similar  to  that  observed  in  fine  nerve- 


Fig.  160. — An  olfactory  cell,  human,  (v.  Brunn.) 

n,  central  process  prolonged  as  an  olfactory  nerve  fibril ;  h,  body  of  cell  with  nucleus  ; 

'p,  peripheral  process  passing  towards  free  surface  ;  c,  knob-like  clear  termination  of 
peripheral  process  ;  li,  bunch  of  olfactory  hairs. 

filaments.  These  cells  were  termed  by  Max  Schultze,  olfaciorij  cells, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  columnar  epithelium  cells,  which  are  much 
fewer  in  number,  and  which  are  entirely  surrounded  with  the  fine 
rod-like  peripheral  processes  of  the  smaller  cells.  The  nucleated  bodies 
of  the  olfactory  cells  are  several  rows  deep,  and  form  a  layer  of 
considerable  thickness  beneath  the  columnar  cells  {zone  of  round  nuclei). 

In  the  rabbit  and  guinea-pig  Klein,  in  confirmation  of  a  statement 
by  Sidky,  describes  a  lowermost  layer  of  conical  vertical  cells  resting 
by  their  bases  upon  the  membrana  propria. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  olfactory  epithelium  in  man  is  0*00  mm., 
whereas  in  macrosmatic  mammals  it  is  O’l  mm.  or  more  (v.  Brunn). 

The  olfactory  (but  not  the  columnar)  cells  are  said  to  project 
through  apertures  in  a  cuticular  lamina  w^hich  bounds  the  mucous 
membrane  superficially  {external  limiting  memlrane,  v.  Brunn).  The 
existence  of  this  cuticle  has  been,  however,  called  in  question  by  other 

observers.  i  i  r,  i  i  , 

The  peripheral  process  of  the  olfactory  cell  was  observed  by  hchultze  to  be 
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surmounted  by  a  short  projection  (fig.  159,  2,  e)  ;  according  to  v.  Brunn,  this 
appears  in  well-preserved  specimens  to  be  surmounted  by  a  bunch  of  fine  short 
hairlets,  which  are  termed  the  olfactory  hairs  (fig.  160).  Long  and  fine  hair-like 
processes  have  long  been  known  to  exist  on  the  olfactory  cells  of  amphibia,  reptiles, 
and  birds  (fig.  159,  1,  e). 

In  amphibia  and  fishes  the  olfactory  cells  are  grouped  together  in  the  form  of 
bud-like  organs  resembling  the  taste-buds  of  the  tongue. 

It  has  been  shown  by  various  observers,  by  aid  of  the  methyl-  blue  and  silver- 
chromate  methods,  that  the  fine  varicose  central  processes  of  these  cells  are  directly 
continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  terminate  centrally  by 


Fig.  161. — Diagram  or  the  connections  of  cells  and  fibres  in  the  olfactory  bulb. 

(E.  A.  S.) 

olf.c..  cells  of  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane  ;  olf.n.,  deepest  layer  of  the  bulb  composed  of  the 
olfactory  nerve-fibres,  which  are  prolonged  from  the  olfactory  cells  ;  gl.,  olfactory  glomeruli,  containing 
arborisations  of  the  olfactory  nerve-fibres  and  of  the  dendrons  of  the  mitral  cells  ;  m.c.,  mitral  cells  ; 
a,  their  axis-cylinder  processes  passing  towards  the  nerve-fibre  layer,  7i.tr.,  of  the  bulb  to  become 
continuous  with  fibres  of  the  olfactory  tract  :  these  axis-cylinder  processes  are  seen  to  give  off  collaterals, 
some  of  which  pass  again  into  the  deeper  layers  of  the  bulb  ;  n',  a  nerve-fibre  from  the  olfactory  tract 
ramifying  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  bulb. 

dendritic  ramifications  in  the  glomeruli  of  the  olfactory  bulb  (see  fig.  161,  and 
Vol.  III.,  Part  1,  p.  175). 

Olfactory  Nerve. — The  filaments  of  this  nerve,  lodged  at  first  in  grooves  on 
the  surface  of  the  bones,  enter  the  substance  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane 
obliquely.  The  nerves  of  the  septum  (fig.  162)  are  rather  larger  than  those  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossae  ;  they  extend  over  the  upper  third  of  the  septum, 
becoming  very  indistinct  as  they  descend.  The  nerves  of  the  outer  wall  (fig.  163) 
are  divided  into  two  groups — the  posterior  being  distributed  over  the  surface  of 
the  upper  turbinal,  and  the  anterior  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  olfactory  groove. 
In  the  embryo  the  extent  of  distribution  of  the  olfactory  nerves  is  relatively 
greater,  but  it  becomes  more  limited  as  development  proceeds,  and  ultimately  the 
actual  distribution  of  olfactory  nerve-fibres,  to  judge  by  the  character  of  the 
epithelium  covering  the  membrane,  becomes  limited  to  a  relatively  small  tract 
embracing  little  but  the  superior  turbinal  and  a  corresponding  extent  of  the  septum 
(v.  Brunn). 
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The  nerves  ramify  so  as  to  form  flattened  tufts,  the  filaments  of  which,  spreading 
out  laterally  and  communicating  freely  with  similar  offsets  on  each  side,  form  a 
close  plexus,  with  elongated  and  narrow  meshes. 


Fig.  162, — Nerves  of  the  septum  nasi,  seen  from  the  right  sire.  (From  Sap^iey,  after 

Hirschfelcl  and  Leveille, )  | 

I,  the  olfactory  bulb  ;  1,  the  olfactory  nerves  passing  through  the  foramina  of  the  cribriform  plate, 
and  descending  to  be  distributed  on  the  septum  ;  2,  the  internal  or  septal  twig  of  the  nasal  branch  of 
the  ophthalmic  nerve  ;  3,  naso-palatine  nerves. 

In  their  structure  the  olfactory  nerve  fibres  differ  much  from  the  ordinary 
dark-bordered  fibres  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves  ;  they  possess  no  medullary 

Fig.  163. — Nerves  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal 

FOSS,®.  (From  Sappey,  after  Hirschfeld  and 

Leveille. )  f 

1,  network  of  the  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerve, 
descending  upon  the  region  of  the  superior  and  middle 
turbinated  bones  ;  2,  external  twig  of  the  nasal  nerve  ; 

3,  spheno -palatine  ganglion  ;  4,  ramification  of  the 
large  palatine  nerve  ;  5,  small,  and  6,  external  palatine 
nerves  ;  7,  branch  to  the  region  of  the  inferior  tur¬ 
binated  bone  ;  8,  branch  to  the  region  of  the  superior 
and  middle  turbinated  bones  ;  9,  naso-palatine  branch 
to  the  septum  cut  short, 

sheath,  but  are  axis-cylinders  provided  with 
a  distinct  nucleated  sheath,  much  more 
distinct  than  that  of  the  fibres  of  Remak 
and  with  nuclei  at  less  frequent  intervals 
(fig.  164). 

The  greater  part  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  nasal  fossae  is  provided  also 
with  nerves  of  common  sensibility,  derived  from  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  :  the 
distribution  of  these  has  already  been  described.  They  appear  to  end  amongst  the 
epithelium  cells  in  arborisations  which  have  been  noticed  by  several  observers  in 
preparations  made  by  the  silver  chromate  method. 

The  Organ  of  Jacobson. — In  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  nasal  septum 
a  small  aperture  may  sometimes  be  seen  opening  obliquely  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  slightly  above  and  in  front  of  the  orifice  of  the  nasopalatine  canal 
(see  fig.  157).  This  aperture  leads  into  a  minute  canal  which  passes  backwards  for 
a  short  distance  along  the  septum  to  terminate  blindly  a  few  millimeters  from  the 
orifice.  The  canal,  which  is  lined  with  epithelium  continuous  with  that  of  the 
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nasal  cavity  and  has  numerous  glands  opening  into  it,  is  the  homologue  of  a  much 
more  extensively  developed  tubular  organ  which  opens  in  a  similar  position  m  many 
quadrupeds,  and  is  encircled  by  a  special  curved  plate  of  cartilage  which  lies  below 
the  septal  cartilage  on  either  side  and  is  known  as  the  cartilage  of  Jacobson.  This 
is  only  represented  in  man  by  a  narrow  shred  of  cartilage  (the  vomerine  cartilage 
of  Huschke),  which  lies  wholly  below  the  rudimentary  organ  of  Jacobson.^  In  the 
rabbit  and  guinea-pig  as  shown  by  Klein,  and  probably  in  other  animals  in  which 
the  organ  is  in  a  well-developed  condition,  the  epithelium  which  lines  the  inner  or 
mesial  side  of  the  canal  is  much  thicker  than  that  on  the  outer  side.  It  is  throughout 
similar  in  structure  to  that  lining  the  olfactory  part  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane. 
Moreover  it  receives  considerable  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  in  these 
animals  is  no  doubt  of  high  functional  importance  as  an  accessory  to  the  proper 
organ  of  smell.  In  man  the  epithelium  on  the  mesial  wall  of  the  canal  is  thick  like 
the  olfactory  epithelium,  but  contains  no  true  olfactory  cells.  Most  of  the  cells  are 
of  the  columnar  (sustentacular)  type,  and  although  there  are  some  more  slender 
spindle-cells  between  these,  probably  homologous  with  the  olfactory  cells,  they  do 
not  reach  the  surface,  nor  are  they  connected  with  nerve-fibres.  Moreover, 
calcareous  concretions  are  frequent  amongst  the  epithelium  cells,  so  that  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  function  of  the  organ  in  man  is  entirely  in  abeyance.  In 


Fig.  164. — Nkhve-fibres  from  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane.  (Max  Scliultze.) 
Magnified  between  400  and  500  diameters. 

From  a  branch  of  the  olfactory  nerve  of  the  sheep  ;  at  a,  a,  two  dark-bordered  or  mednllated  fibres, 
from  the  fifth  pair,  associated  with  the  pale  olfactory  fibres. 


the  embryo,  up  to  eight  weeks  this  epithelium  is  relatively  far  better  developed,  but 
after  this  time  it  appears  to  undergo  retrograde  changes. 

Blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  of  the  nasal  fossae. — The  spheno-palatme 
Iranch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  enters  the  cavity  by  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen  and  divides  into  external  branches  {posterior  nasal)  to  the  meatuses  and 
turbinals,  sending  offsets  also  to  the  ethmoidal  cells  and  to  the  maxillary  and  frontal 
sinuses,  and  an  internal  branch  {naso-palatine,  artery  of  the  septum)  along  the 
septum  to  the  incisor  foramen.  The  branches  of  the  naso-palatine  communicate 
freely  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  of  the  ophthalmic. 

The  descendiny  palatine  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  gives  small  offsets 
to  the  hinder  part  of  the  inferior  turbinal  and  meatus. 

The  anterior  ethmoidal  Iranch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  enters  the  cavity  with 
the  nasal  nerve  and  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
septum  and  outer  wall. 

The  posterior  ethmoidal  branch  of  the  same  artery  sends  small  twigs  to  the 
posterior  ethmoidal  cells,  to  the  roof,  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  septum. 

Lastly  a  branch  from  the  superior  coronary  of  the  facial  and  the  lateral  nasal 
artery  supply  the  part  near  the  anterior  nares.  The  several  arteries  anastomose 
freely  together  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  are  distributed  to  three  sets  of 
capillaries,  viz.,  a  periosteal,  glandular,  and  sub-epithelial. 
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The  veins  form  a  dense  plexus  in  the  mucous  membrane,  tliose  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  membrane  being  especially  large  and  closely  arranged  so  as  almost  to 
approach  the  structure  of  a  cavernous  tissue.  This  is  most  largely  developed  over 
the  whole  lower  turbinal,  the  lower  and  hinder  border  of  the  middle  turbinal,  and 
the  hinder  end  of  the  upper  turbinal  as  well  as  on  the  lower  and  hinder  part  of 
the  septum.  A  similar  dense  venous  plexus,  continuous  with  that  of  the  nasal 
fossm,  extends  around  the  nasal  duct,  as  far  upwards  as  the  lachrymal  sac.  The 
trunks  leaving  the  cavity  accompany  the  arteries,  the  splmio-palatine  vein  emptying 


septal  branch  of  ant.  ethmoidal  communicating 


Fig.  165. — Arterial  supply  to  the  mucous  membrane  op  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa. 

(After  Zuckerkandl.) 


itself  into  the  pterygoid  plexus ;  the  ethmoidal  veins  joining  the  ophthalmic  vein 
and  the  veins  of  the  dura  mater,  and  also  sending  a  branch  to  join  the  veins  of  the 
orbital  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain  (Zuckerkandl),  and  small  veins  passing 
out  at  the  margin  of  the  nares  to  join  the  venous  plexus  of  the  upper  lip.  Some 
small  veins  also  pierce  the  nasal  bone  and  the  ascending  process  of  the  supeiior 
maxilla  to  join  the  commencement  of  the  facial  vein. 

The  lymphatics  are  abundant  and  large.  They  form  a  close  plexus  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  the  branches  extending  almost  to  the  surface,  and  a  more  open 
plexus  of  valved  vessels  nearer  the  bone.  These  are  m  communication  with  the 
lymphatic  spaces  which  enclose  the  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  these  spaces 
again  communicate  with  the  subdural  and  subarachnoid  spaces  of  t  e  cranium,  so 
that  the  lymphatics  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  can  be  injected  from  the  cranial 
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cavity  (Schwalbe,  Key  and  Retzius).  Lymphatic  nodules  are  here  and  there 
present  in  the  mucous  membrane. 

septal  branch  of  ant.  ethmoidal 


septal  branches  of 

'•  posterior  ethmoidal 


septtal 
branch 
of  ant. 
ethmoidal 


artery  of  septum.,  vpper  branch 


artery  of 
septum 
narium 
from 
superior 
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1  I 

anastomosis  of  naso-palatine  veins  ivith  palatine  artery  of  septum, 

lov:er  branch 

Fig.  166.— Arterial  supply  to  the  septum  nasi.  (After  Zuckerkandl. ) 
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THE  ORGANS  OE  TASTE. 


THE  OKGANS  OF  TASTE. 

The  gustatory  organs  are  represented  by  certain  patches  or  groups  of  peculiarly 
modified  "epithelium  cells  which  are  lodged  in  the  thickness  of  the  stratified  epithe¬ 
lium  of  cerfain  parts  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx.  These  groups  of  cells  have  in 
mammals  a  bud-like  arrangement  and  have  therefore  been  termed  iaste-huds.  They 
occur  in  man  at  the  sides  of  the  papillm  vallatse  of  the  tongue,  forming  a  zone  around 
the  papillae  and  also  upon  the  opposed  wall  of  the  vallum.  They  are  also  found  on 


Fig.  167. — Papillauy  surface  op  the  tongue,  with  the  fauces  and  tonsils.  (Sappey.) 

1,  2,  circumvallate  papillae  ;  3,  fungiform  papillae  ;  4,  5,  filiform  and  conical  iiapillae  ;  6,  glands 
and  glandular  recesses  ;  7,  tonsils  ;  8,  tip  of  the  epiglottis  ;  9,  fi’senum  epiglottidis. 


the  fungiform  papillae  of  the  back  and  sides  of  the  tongue,  extending  to  the  lip,  and 
here  and  there  in  the  epithelium  covering  the  general  surface  of  the  same  parts  of 
that  organ.  They  are  especially  numerous  over  a  small  area  just  in  front  of  the 
anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  {fimbria  linguce).  This  area  usually  displays  four  or 
five  longitudinal  folds  or  elevations  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  appears  to 
represent  a  much  better  defined  oval  laminated  structure  which  is  found  in  a  similar 
situation  in  the  tongue  of  some  mammals  (e  //.,  rabbit),  and  which  is  known  as  the 


TASTE-BUDS. 
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papilla  foliata  (fig.  169).  Taste-buds  are  also  found  over  the  anterior  surface  of 
tlie  soft  palate,  and  are  very  numerous  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis. 


Fig.  lt)8.— Vertical  section  of  circum vallate  papilla,  from  the  calf.  (Engelmann. ) 

A,  papilla  ;  B,  vallum  ;  n,  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  entering  papilla  ;  d,  duct  of  a  serous  gland 
opening  into  fossa  around  papilla. 

According  to  W.  Krause  they  follow  the  distribution  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve. 

Flask-shaped  organs  similar  to  taste-lmds  were  discovered  by  Leydig  in  fishes  in 


Fig.  169. — View  from  above  of  the  rabbit’s  tongue  showing  the  papill.e  foliat.e.  (E.  A.  S.) 

certain  parts  of  the  skin,  and  they  also  occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  in  those  animals.  In  amphibia  the  taste-organs  take  the  form  of  patches 


JO’ 


Fig.  170. — Vertical  section  of  a  foliate  papilla  of  the  rabbit,  passing  across  the  folia. 

(Ranvier. ) 

central  lamina  of  folium  ;  -r,  vein  ;  y,  lateral  lamina  of  folium  ;  rj,  taste-bud  ;  «,  sections  of 
nerve-bundles  ;  a,  serous  gland. 

of  modified  epithelium-cells  set  on  the  surface  of  certain  papillm  of  the  tongue.  The 
structure  of  the  taste-buds  is  most  easily  studied  in  sections  of  the  papilla  foliata  of 
the  rabbit  (figs.  170,  171). 
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THE  OKGANS  OF  TASTE. 


Taste-buds  have  been  compared  in  general  form  and  appearance  to  the  leaf-buds 
of  a  plant.  They  are  flask-shaped  bodies,  the  base  of  the  flask  resting  upon 
the  corium  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  apex  projecting  towards  the  free 
surface  of  the  epithelium,  and  emerging  between  the  ordinary  flattened  surface- 


Fig.  171. — Section  through  one  of  the  taste -buds  of  the  papilla  foliata  of  the  rabbit. 

(Eanvier.)  Highly  magnified. 

p,  gustatory  pore;  s.  gustatory  cell ;  r,  sustentacular  cell;  m,  leucocyte  containing  granules  ; 
e,  superficial  epithelium  cells  ;  n,  nerve-fibres. 


cells  of  the  stratifled  epithelium.  The  cells  of  the  stratifled  epithelium  are  adapted 
and  applied  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  taste-bud  and  form  a  sort  of  adventitious 
capsule  for  it.  The  most  superflcial  cells  may  even  be  perforated  to  allow  of  the 
access  of  the  apex  of  the  taste-bud  to  the  free  surface.  In  any  case  the  apex  does 
not  quite  reach  the  surface,  but  is  approached  from  the  surface  by  a  small  opening, 
the  gustatori/  jJore.  Into  this  a  bunch  of  fine  hairlets,  prolonged  from  the  gustatoiy 
cells  of  the  taste-bud,  is  seen  to  project. 

Every  taste-bud  contains  two  kinds  of  cells  termed  respectively  the  sustentacular 
and  the  gustatorg  cells.  The  sustentacular  cells  (fig.  172,  1)  are  long  and 
spindle-shaped,  tapering  to  either  end.  They  form  a  complete  envelope  to  the 
taste-bud,  being  fitted  together  like  the  staves  of  a  barrel  :  these  surface  cells  are 
flattened  from  within  out.  Other  sustentacular  cells  lie  within  the  taste-bud 
amongst  the  gustatory  cells,  extending  from  apex  to  base  of  the  taste-bud. 

The  gustatory  cells  (fig.  172,  a)  closely  resemble  in  general  appearance  the 
olfactory  cells  of  Max  Schultze  (see  p.  141).  From  the  nucleated  body  of  the  cell 


Fig.  17*2. — Cells  from  taste-buds  of  rabbit.  (Engelmann.) 
a,  four  gustatory  cells  ;  h,  two  gustatory  and  one  sustentacular  cell ;  c,  three  sustentacular  cells. 
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which  IS  somewhat  bulged,  two  processes  extend.  One,  tlie  peripheral,  is  nearly 
straight  and  passes  to  the  gustatory  pore  where  it  ends  in  a  ciliniii-like  proiectioii 
the  taste-hmr  The  other  process,  the  central  one,  passes  towards  the  base  of  the 
flask  :  It  may  be  fine  and  varicose,  and  is  often  bifurcated  or  even  further  branched 
and,  according  to  0.  Retzins  and  Lenhossek,  it  ends  in  a  free  extremity  or 
extremities,  and  not,  as  was  formerly  thought,  in  continuity  with  the  nerve-fibrils 
which  pass  to  the  taste-bud. 

Each  taste-bud  receives  a  small  bimdle  of  nerve-fibres,  derived,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  those  of  the  papillm  vallatm,  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  The  nerve- 

Fi§-  1/3.  Ending  of  nerve  fibres  in  and  around  taste-buds  of 
RABBIT  :  GOLGI  PREPARATION.  (G.  RetzillS. ) 

fibres  lose  their  medullary  sheath  as  they  enter  the  organ 
and  are  continued  as  axis-cylinders  which  end  by  ramify¬ 
ing  amongst  the  gustatory  cells  {intraUdbar  ramification, 
fig.  173,  i)  without,  as  has  been  just  stated,  coming  into 
actual  continuity  with  these  cells.  A  number  of  nerve- 
fibrils  also  pass  into  the  enclosing  capsule  of  stratified 
epithelium  and  end  by  ramifying  between  the  cells  of 
that  epithelium  {peribidhar  ramification,  fig.  173,  'p). 

These  peribulbar  nerves  are  believed  to  be  nerves  of 
general  sensibility  and  not  gustatory. 

Section  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  in  young 
animals  is  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  taste-buds  after 
some  time.  The  taste-buds  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tongue  appear  to  be  supplied  by  the  chorda  tympani 
nerve. 
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COMPARISON  OF  SENSE-ORGANS. 


COMPARISON  OP  THE  MODES  OP  ARRANGEMENT  OP  SENSORY  CELLS  AND  NERVE 
PIBRES  IN  THE  DIPPERENT  ORGANS  OP  SPECIAL  SENSE. 


All  the  oro-ans  of  special  sense  contain  specially  modified  cells  or  the  processes  of  such  celk, 
the  so-called^nerve-epithelium  cells  or  sense-epithelium  cells,  which  serve  to  receive  the 
nhvsical  impressions  upon  which  the  sensation  depends,  and  to  transmute  these  impressions 
into  nerve-impulses  which  are  then  conducted  by  nerve-fibres  to  a  nerve-centre  The  skin 
appears  at  first  sight  to  present  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  but  the  ganglion-cells  on 
the  posterior  roots,  which  send  their  peripheral  processes  in  the  form  of  nerve-fibres  to 
end  by  ramifying  in  the  skin,  either  in  a  special  tactile  organ  or  between  the  cells  ot  the 


Fig.  174. — Diagram  op  the  nera^ous  system  of  the  earthworm.  (E.  A.  S.,  after  Lenhossek  and 

Retzius. ) 

m,  motor  cells  ;  s,  sensory  fibres  emanating  from  s',  sensory  cells  in  the  epidermis  ,  i,  median 
intercalated  cell. 


epidermis,  do  in  fact  represent  the  sense-epithelium  cells  such  as  we  find  olfactory 

organ  and  in  the  retina  of  the  eye.  This  becomes  plain  from  a  comparison  of 
ments  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  Annelids  with  those  of  Vertebrates.  Thus  me 
(Lumbricus)  the  whole  epidermis  is  pervaded  by  cells  (fig.  174,  /  which  resemble  nearly 
every  particular  the  olfactory  cells  of  Vertebrates.  They  are  spindle-shaped  ceRs,  having  two 
processes,  one  unbranched  and  extending  straight  to  the  free  surface  the  other  branching, 
and  with  one  of  its  branches  prolonged  as  a  nerve-fibre  to  the  central  nervous  sys  em 
endino'  in  a  forked  termination  which  comes  into  relation  with  branches  of  t  e  nerve-c 
there  present.  As  in  the  olfactory  organ  the  sense-cells  are  supported  by  columnar  epi  ^  e  mm 
cells  which  are  not  connected  with  the  :aerve  centre.  In  other  Annelids  ie.fl.,  ereis; 
sense-cells  are  no  longer  situated  between  the  other  cells  of  the  epidermis  but  occupy  a 
deeper  position  and  send  their  peripheral  process,  which  is  still  ?  nrocess 

betw'een  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  and  thus  to  reach  the  surface,  w^hilst  the  cent  p 
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tV.Th''!^  ”fTr’'  terminates  as  in  Lumlnions 

fibre  or  fibres  mav  be  termed  °  sense-cell,  which,  since  it  <>-ives  origin  to  a  nerve- 
pm-inhery  In  VeLwn  tn  the  sensory  nerve-cell,  is  beginning  to  move  away  from  the 
?emove7from  tlrner  nWv  difference  is  that  “the  same  cell  is  further 

of  the  posterior  root  Tn  nTl  f  central  nervous  system,  viz.,  in  the  ganglion 

tL  smLrv  nerJ-ceP  ™ftebrate  embryos  and  in  some  Verteln-ata  throughout  life, 

sensory  nerve  fibre  tow  d  ^ped  cell,  with  a  peripheral  process  extending  as  the 

root  int^tS  ™  the  integument,  and  a  central  process,  passing  by  the  posterior 

bipolar  character  of  the  ^  ^  nerve-centre.  In  most  Vertebrata;  the  spindle-shaped 

men^proceeS  tLlw^^^o^  that  as  develop- 

and  ultimately  come  off^f  ®  ^  towards  one  another  at  their  attachment  to  the  cell 

Ind  does  not  aff“  the  secondary  modiflcation 

cell^  remam  ci-  vav-  vroo  ^  i  compaiison.  in  most  other  sense  organs,  the  sensory 

consist  in  the  rllative  e  t  periphery,  and  the  most  important  differences  between  them 

SOT^ortL  tfi  ‘  TvA  b-  f  of  centrally  directed  prolongation.  In  the 

auditory  oigan  (fig  176)  which  is  an  inyoluted  portion  of  the  integumental  surface  the  sense- 
cells  are  represented  by  the  hair-cells  of  the  maculm  and  of  the  organ  of  Corti  Here  a  central 

system  is  effected  by  the 


Lwnhricus 


Vertebrata 


lig.  175.  Diagrams  showing  the  RELATiys  position  of  the  sensory  cell  in  Lumbricus,  Nereis, 
AND  Vertebrata.  (After  G.  Retzius. ) 


olfactory  cells  of  the  nasal  membrane  or  the  yisual  cells  of  the  retina.  For  they  are  destitute 
of  a  central  or  nerye-fibre  process,  and  it  may  be  doubted  w^hether  they  transmute  the  auditory 
yibrations  into  neryous  impulses.  On  the  other  hand  the  manner  in  which  the  terminations 
of  the  auditory  nerye-fibres  surround  or  abut  against  the  enlarged  deeper  ends  of  these  cells 
suggests  the  possibility  of  a  mechanical  excitation  of  the  nerye-terminations  by  a  direct  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  yibrations  of  the  endolymph  through  the  cells  in  question.  If  this  yiew  be 
taken,  yiz.,  that  the  hair-cells  of  the  auditory  organ  are  not  true  nerye-epithelium  cells,  but 
only  ordinary  epithelium  cells  somewhat  modified  for  the  transmission  of  mechanical  impulses, 
then  it  will  follow  that  the  terminal  sensory  cells  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  cells  of  the  spiral 
ganglion  of  the  cochlea  and  in  the  cells  in  the  yestibular  branch  of  the  auditory  nerye.  These 
are  bipolar  cells  haying  a  peripheral  process  ending  as  we  haye  seen  in  contact  -vyith  the  hair- 
cells,  and  a  central  process  (auditory  nerye  fibre)  ramifying  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  nerye- 
centre.  There  will  thus  be  a  close  analogy  as  regards  neiwe-ending  between  the  auditory  and 
tactile  organs.  With  regard  to  the  gustatory  organ  our  knowdedge  is  still  imperfect.  It  has 
usually  been  supposed  hitherto  that  the  central  processes  of  the  gustatory  cells  are  prolonged 
into  nerye-fibres,  and  if  this  were  the  case,  these  cells  would  come  into  the  same  category  with 
the  olfactory  cells  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  But  according  to  the  most  recent  obseiwa- 
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tions  the  central  process  of  the  grustatory  cell  is  not  continuous  with  a  fibre  of  the  glosso¬ 
pharyngeal  nerye,  and  the  connection  of  the  gustatory  cells  with  the  flbies  of  that  nerye  is 


auditory 


gustatory 


tactile 


Pig,  176.— Diagram  showing  the  mode  op  termination  op  sensory  nerve  pibres  in  the 

"^AUDITORY,  GUSTATORY,  AND  TACTILE  STRUCTURES  OP  VeRTEBRATA.  (After  G.  RetziUS.) 

indirect  and  not  by  continuity.  If  this  is  so,  the  arrang:enient  in  the  gustatory  organ  would 
appear  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  the  general  integument  and  in  the 
auditory  organ  (fig.  176). 

Pig,  177. —Diagram  op  the  connexions  op  the  retinal 
ELEMENTS.  (After  G.  Retzius. ) 

gr.L,  inner  grannies  ;  m.i.,  inner  molecular  layer  g,  ganglion 
cell  ;  n,  its  nerve  fibre  process  or  neuron  ramifying  in  the  nerve 
centre. 

The  retina  of  the  eye,  as  its  development  shows,  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  central  nervous 
system  than  a  peripheral  organ.  It  is  composed  of  nerve- 
elements  (nerve -cells)  which  are  arranged  in  three  tiers 
(fig.  177).  Those  which  are  placed  most  peripherally  are 
the  visual  cells  or  rod-  and  cone-cells,  which  resemble  the 
general  type  of  sensory  cells  in  consisting  of  a  nucleated 
enlargement  or  cell-body  (outer  granule)  with  a  specially 
modified  peripheral  process  (rod  or  cone),  and  a  centrally 
directed  ramified  (nerve-fibre)  process  (rod-  or  cone-fibre). 
In  the  case  of  the  cone- elements  the  peripheral  process  has 
been  shown  to  be  contractile,  since  it  shortens  under  the 
excitation  of  light  (see  p.  50).  It  is  usually  believed  that  in 
these  peripheral  processes  the  nerve-impulses  are  produced 
and  that  the  impulses  are  thence  conducted  centrally  by  the 
central  or  nerve-fibre  process  (rod-  or  cone-fibre),  and  by  it 
transmitted  to  the  next  tier  of  cells.  The  second  tiei  of 
nervous  elements  is  afforded  by  the  layer  of  inner  granules. 
Here  there  are  bipolar  nerve-cells,  the  peripheral  processes 
of  which  interlace  with  the  central  processes  of  the  rod- 
and  cone-cells,  but  one  peripheral  fibre  (fibre  of  Landolt) 
extends  in  most  yertebrates  beyond  the  rest  and  comes  to  lie  between  bodies  of  the 
rod-  and  cone-cells.  The  central  processes  of  the  bipolars  interlace  with  the  peripheial 
processes  of  the  cells  of  the  next  tier. 
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Lastly,  the  third  tier  of  nervous  elements  is  formed  by  the  g-angclion-cells  of  the  retina 
whose  peripheral  dendritie  processes  interlace  with  the  central  processes  of  the  inner  granules 
and  whose  centrally  directed  processes  are  fibres  of  the  nerve  and  have  their  central  optic 
terminations  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  general  nerve-centres. 

The  comparison  of  the  elements  of  the  retina  with  those  of  the  other  sense  organs  is  not 
easy.  If  we  compare  the  retina  with  the  olfactory  organ,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  we 
are  to  place  the  rod-  and  cone-cells  along  with  the  olfactory  cells,  as  in  making  this  com¬ 
parison  IS  most  frequently  done,  or  whether  we  should  not  rather  look  upon  the  bipolar  inner 
granules  as  the  homologues  of  those  elements.  In  the  latter  case  we  should  be  led  to 
suppose  that  the  nervous  impulses  originate  in  the  peripheral  process  of  the  inner  granules, 

Fig.  178. — Diaoram  op  the  arrangement  of  the  sensory  nerve-fibres 

IN  THE  OLFACTORY  ORGAN  AND  BULB.  (After  G.  RetziuS. ) 

being  there  set  up  by  a  stimulation  received  from  the  rod- 
and  cone-cells.  And  it  is  further  open  to  us  to  suppose  this 
stimulation  to  be  a  mechanical  one  caused  by  the  contraction  of 
the  rod-  and  cone-elements  under  the  influence  of  light.  If  on 
the  other  hand  we  regard  the  rod-  and  cone-elements  as  representing 
the  olfactory  cells,  there  appears  to  be  no  structure  in  the  olfactory 
apparatus  homologous  with  the  tier  of  inner  granules  of  the  retina. 

A  comparison  of  the  retina  with  the  remaining  sense-organs  is  also 
easier  on  the  assumption  that  the  inner  granules  represent  the 
actual  sensory  cells  in  which  nervous  impulses  originate  in  response 
to  stimulation  set  up  through  the  rod-  and  cone-elements. 

The  connections  of  the  olfactory  cells  (fig.  178)  more  nearly 
resemble  the  primitive  arrangement  of  sensory  structures  which 
occurs  in  Lumbricus,  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  of  the  sense 
organs.  For  here,  as  in  the  epidermis  of  Lumbricus,  the  sensory 
nerve-cells  are  at  the  free  surface,  lying  between  and  supported  by 
columnar  epithelium  cells.  And  the  sensory  nerve-fibres  are  a 
direct  prolongation  of  the  fixed  ends  of  the  olfactory  cells,  passing 
to  the  nerve  centre  and  there  becoming  interlaced  with  the 
processes  of  the  nerve-cells  of  the  centre.  The  nature  of  the 
olfactory  excitation,  whether  mechanical,  chemical,  or  otherwise,  is  not  known,  but  whatever 
it  be,  we  must  assume  that  its  result  is  to  set  up  nervous  impulses  within  the  olfactory 
cells,  and  that  these  impulses  are  then  propagated  along  the  fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerve  to 
the  olfactory  bulb  :  where,  within  the  olfactory  glomeruli,  they  are  somehow  transmitted  to 
the  dendritic  processes  of  the  mitral  cells,  through  the  nerve-fibre  processes  of  which  they 
are  again  passed  on  to  other  parts  of  the  brain. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  all  the  sense-organs  have  this  in  common,  viz.,  a  bipolar 
sensory  nerve-cell  having  (1)  a  peripheral  process  extending  towards  the  surface  and 
penetrating  between  more  or  less  modified  epithelium-cells  which  cover  that  surface,  and 
(2)  a  central  process  which  is  in  all  cases  recognizable  as  a  nerve-fibre  and  the  terminal 
ramification  of  which  interlaces  with  ramifications  of  nerve-cells  within  a  nerve-centre.  The 
chief  differences  occur  in  the  greater  or  less  special  modification  of  the  epithelium-cells  between 
which  the  peripheral  processes  penetrate,  such  modification  being  very  considerable  in  the 
visual  organ,  less  in  the  auditory  and  gustatory  organs,  very  slight  in  the  olfactory  organ, 
and  absent  in  the  case  of  the  general  integument. 
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Aditus  ad  antrum  (approach  to  antrum),  8o 
Adventitia  ocnli,  1 1 
Agger  (mound)  nasi,  138 
Ala  (wing)  of  nose,  130,  132 
Amacrine  (a  priv.  (xaKpos,  long  ;  '[$,  Ivos,  fibre) 
cells,  41,  44,  52,  57 
Amphibia,  retinal  cells  of,  44 
end-knobs  of  retina  of,  46 
lagena  of,  114 
olfactory  cells  of,  142 
rods  and  cones  of,  49 
taste-organs  of,  149 

Ampulla  (hask-shaped  vessel)  of  semicircular 
canals,  too,  105,  108,  no 
Anderson,  on  dilatator  iridis,  33 
.Angle,  of  eye,  i 

naso-facial,  130 

Annelids,  sensory  cells  and  nerves  of,  152 

Annular  ligament,  83 

Annulus  fibrosus,  82 

Anosmatics  (a  priv.  bcrixaoixai,  smell),  130 

Anterior  chamber  of  eye,  21,  22,  66 

homogeneous  lamina  of  cornea,  19 
hyaline,  layer  of  iris,  33 
limiting  layer  of  iris,  33 
Anthelix  {avri,  opposite  to  ;  helix),  72 
Antitragus,  71 
muscle  of,  75 

Antrum  (cave),  mastoid,  80,  84 
maxillary,  136,  139 
Aqueduct  of  cochlea,  104 
Fallopius,  83 
vestibule,  99,  105 

Aqueous  humour  {humoi\  liquid),  ii,  55,  66 
Arch,  tarsal,  5 
Arcus  senilis,  19 
Area  centralis  retinse,  54 
Arteria  centralis  retinse,  38,  55,  59,  65 
Arteries  or  Artery,  auditory,  internal,  109 
auricular,  76,  79,  83 
central  of  retina,  38,  55,  59,  65 
of  choroid  coat,  36,  55 
ciliary,  13,  15,  16,  26,  29,  33 
of  cochlea,  126 
of  conjunctiva,  5,  16 
of  cornea,  22 
ethmoidal,  144 
of  Eustachian  tube,  88 
of  eyelids,  5 

of  external  auditory  canal,  79 
of  iris,  33 
of  labyrinth,  109 
of  lens,  65 

of  lachrymal  gland,  8 
mandibular,  91 
of  membrana  tympani,  82 
nasal,  144 
of  nasal  duct,  10 
fossa3,  144 
naso-palatine,  144 
of  nose,  131 
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of  optic  nerve,  16,  55 
palatine,  144 
palpebral,  5,  16 
papillary,  55 
of  pinna,  76 
of  retina,  36,  55 
of  sclerotic  coat,  16,  55 
of  septum  nasi,  144 
spheiio-palatine,  144 
stapedial,  91 

of  tympanic  membrane,  97 
of  tympanum,  97 

Atrium  (hall)  of  middle  meatus,  138 

Auditory  artery,  internal,  109 
canal,  external.  See  Canal. 
e])ithelium,  105 
hairs,  no,  112 

meatus,  external.  See  Canal. 

internal,  102,  124 
nerve,  99,  104,  108,  124,  152 
ossicles,  89,  96 

movements  of,  95 

Auricle,  71 

Auricular  artery,  76,  79,  83 
nerve,  76,  79,  83 

Auriculo-temporai  nerve,  76,  79,  S3 

Axis  of  eye,  1 1 

Axis-ligament  of  malleus,  93 


Bacillary  layer  of  retina,  38,  46 
Ball  of  eye.  See  Globe. 

Basal  cells,  45 

Basilar  membrane,  113,  116,  119,  127 
cells,  121 

Berger  on  zonula  of  Zinn,  62 
V.  Bezold  on  external  auditory  canal,  77 
Bibliography.  See  Literature. 

Bipolar  cells,  41,  45,  52,  109,  124,  153, 154,  155 
Birds,  bipolar  cells  of  retina  of,  44 
ciliary  muscle  of,  30 
cochlea  of,  102 
dilatator  iridis  of,  33 
end-knobs  of  retina  of.  46 
epithelium  of  semicircular  canals  of,  no 
fovea  centralis  of,  54 
lagena  of,  114 
olfactory  cells  of,  142 
retinal  cones  of,  49 

Blood-vessels.  See  Artebies  ;  Veins. 

Body,  ciliary,  15,  29,  62,  66 
vitreous,  n,  38,  58 
Bones  or  bone,  small,  of  ear,  89 
of  stapedius  muscle,  94 
tympanic,  79 

Bowman,  corneal  tubes  of,  18 
glands  of,  140 
membrane  of,  19 
Bruch,  membrane  of,  29 
V.  Brunn,  on  olfactory  cells,  142 
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Brunner,  on  articulations  of  auditory  ossicles,  91 
Bulla  (boss)  etlimoidalis,  136 
Bundle,  ciliary,  2 


Cajal,  on  amacrine  cells,  45 

bipolar  cells  of  retina,  43 
ganglionic  layer  of  retina,  41 
liorizontal  cells,  15 
Canal  or  canals,  carotid,  87,  89 
central,  of  modiolus,  102,  124 
of  chorda  tympani,  98 
of  cochlea,  113,  118,  127 
Eustachian,  86 
external  auditory,  76,  81 
of  infant,  79 
nerves  of,  79 
structure  of,  78 
vessels  of,  79 
of  Jacobson’s  nerve,  98 
lachrymal,  7,  8,  lo 
membranous  of  cochlea,  104 
membranous  semicircular,  105 
nasopalatine,  138 
of  Petit,  59,  62,  66 
of  Recklinghausen,  18 
of  Schlemm,  21,  34,  66 
semicircular,  98,  99,  100,  105,  109 
spiral  of  cochlea,  102 

of  modiolus,  104,  124 
of  Stensen,  138 
of  Stilling,  38,  59 
of  tensor  tympani  muscle,  86,  94 
Canaliculus  lacrimalis,  i 
Canalis  hyaloideus,  59 
incisivus,  138 
membranaceus,  113 
reuniens,  105,  114 
utriculo-saccularis,  105 
Canthus  (tire  of  wheel),  i  ^  n  o 

Capitulum  (dim.  of  caput,  head)  of  malleus,  89 
Capsule  of  lens,  34,  59,  62,  63,  65 
of  Tenon,  1 1 
Carotid  canal,  87,  89 
Cartilage  of  Eustachian  tube,  87 

of  external  auditory  canal,  78,  80 

of  Jacobson,  133,  144 

lateral,  of  nose,  131 

of  nasal  aperture,  131,  132 

of  Meckel,  90,  91 

of  pinna,  73,  80 

of  septum  nasi,  132 

tarsal,  2.  Sec  also  Tarsus. 

vomerine,  133,  144 

Cartilagines  e})actiles  (eVa/cTfis,  intercalary),  132 
minores  vel  quadrattu,  132 
Caruncula  (dim.  of  euro,  flesh)  lacrimalis,  2,  10 
Cat,  dilatator  iridis  of,  33 
Caudal  process,  74 
Cells,  basilar,  121 
of  Claudius,  122 
ofDeiters,  12 1,  127 
ethmoidal,  135,  136,  139 
gustatory,  150,  153 
of  Hensen,  122 
mastoid,  84,  96 
nerve-epithelium,  152 
olfactory,  141,  I54 
sense-epithelium,  152 
tympanie,  81 
visual,  46,  154 


Central  artery  of  retina,  38,  55,  59 
canal  of  modiolus,  102,  124 
Cerumen  {cera  aurium,  wax  of  ears),  79 
Ceruminous  glands,  73,  79 
Chamber,  anterior,  of  eye,  21,  22,  66 
posterior  of  eye,  66 
Chievitz,  on  fovea  centralis,  54 
Choanse  {xo&vt),  funnel),  130 
Chorda  (string)  tympani  nerve,  81,  96,  98,  151 
Choroid  (correctly  chorioid,  from  n^em- 

1  brane)  coat,  ii,  13,  14,  16,  23,  30,  53 

I  structure  of,  24 

I  nerves  of,  34 

i  Cilia  {cilium,  eyelid,  eyelash),  4 
Ciliary  arteries,  26,  29,  33 
body,  15,  24,  29,  62,  66 
bundle,  2 

glands,  29,  55,  62,  66 
ligament,  30 
muscle,  20,  30 
circular,  30 

nerves,  13,  15,  16,  26,  29,  55 
processes,  23,  24,  29,  54,  60 
vessels,  13,  15,  16,  26,  29,  55 
Circular  ciliary  muscle,  30 
Circulus  major,  33,  34 
minor,  33 
Zinnii,  16 

Claudius,  cells  of,  1 22 
Cleft,  olfactory,  134 
Coat,  choroid,  ii,  13,  I4j  16,  23,  30,  53 
sclerotic,  ii,  13,  I4j  3° 
vascular,  of  eye,  23 
Cochlea  (snail),  83,  98,  loi,  108 
canal  of,  113,  118,  127 
measurements  of,  127 
membranous,  98,  104,  112 
vessels  of,  126 

Cochlear  nerve,  108,  114,  124 
Cochleariform  [cochleare,  spoon  ;  forma,  shape) 
process,  86,  94 

Colliculus  (dim.  of  collis,  hill)  nervi  optici,  36 
Colosanti,  on  Meibomian  glands,  4 
Coliinicllci  (dirn.  of  coluiiiuct^  pillar)  coclilerBj  102 
Columna  nasi,  130,  132 

Comparison  of  different  sensory  nerves  and  ceils, 

152 

Concha  (mussel  shell)  of  ear,  71 
Conchse,  ethmoidal,  135,  136 
Cone-bipolar  cells,  43 
Cone-tibre,  46,  53,  57,  154 
Cone-foot,  47 
Cone-granules,  46 

Cones  of  retina,  46,  47,  50,  52,  54,  57,  154  ^ 
Conjunctiva  [co7ijungit  palpebras  cum  oculoj,  i, 
4,  10,  II 
arteries  of,  16 
bulbi,  4,  16 
palpebrarum,  4,  ii 
veins  of,  17 

Cornea  (cor?ieii5,  horny),  ii,  13,  I4>  U 
structure  of,  17 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  22 
Corneal  corpuscles,  18,  23 
tubes,  18 

Corpus  ciliare,  15,  24,  29,  62,  66 
Corpuscles  of  cornea,  18,  23 
vitreous  body,  59 
Crista  (crest)  acustica,  107,  no 
i  vestibuli,  99 
I  Crura  [crus,  leg)  of  incus,  90 
I  of  stapes,  91 
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Crystalline  lens.  See  Lens. 
Cnpola,  102 

Cupula  (vault)  terminalis,  112 


Darwin,  tubercle  of,  72 
Deiters,  cells  of,  12 1,  127 
Demours,  membrane  of,  19 
Denissenko,  on  retina  of  eel,  46 
Descemet,  membrane  of,  19,  22 
Diameters  of  cornea,  17 
of  eyeball,  14 
Dilatator  conclne,  75 
pupilie,  32 
tubfe,  87 

Dimensions.  See  Measurements. 
Disc,  optic,  38 

Divisions  of  auditory  nerve,  108 
Dog,  orifice  of  nasal  duct  of,  10 
Dogiel,  on  spongioblasts,  44 
Drum  of  ear,  80 
Duct,  nasal,  7,  9,  138,  140 
Ductus  cochlearis,  113 

endolym])haticus,  99.  105 
naso-pharyngeus,  138 


Ear,  71 

external,  71 
index  of,  72 
internal,  98 
literature  of,  127 
middle,  80 
ossicles  of,  89 
Ear-point,  72 

Earthworm,  sensoiy  cells  and  nerves  of,  152 

Eel,  vessels  of  retina  of,  46 

Eighth  nerve.  See  Auditory  Nerve. 

Elastic  lamina,  posterior,  17,  19 
Ellipsoid,  49 
Eminentia  papillaris,  85 
End-bulbs  of  conjunctival  nerves,  16 
End-knob,  46 

Endolymph,  98,  104,  113,  152 
Endothelium  of  cornea,  17,  20,  22 

lamina  suprachoroidea,  25 
ligamentum  pectinatum,  21 
sclerotic  coat,  16 
Tenon's  capsule,  ii 
zonula  of  Zinn,  62 

Epiglottis,  149 

Episcleral  {i-iri,  upon  ;  sclerotic)  plexus  of  veins. 

Epithelium,  of  ampullte,  no 
auditory,  105 
of  conjunctiva,  16 
of  cornea,  17,  22 
of  Eustachian  tube,  87,  96 
of  iris,  31,  66 
of  lens  capsule,  66 
of  limbus,  1 16 
of  mastoid  cells,  96 
of  membrane  of  Reissner,  118 
of  membranous  cochlea,  1 1 3 
of  nasal  fosste,  139 

nerve - ,  152 

olfactory,  140,  141 
of  organ  of  Cor ti,  117,  119,  126 
of  organ  of  Jacobson,  144 
of  retina,  46,  50,  54 
of  semicircular  canals,  109,  no 
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sense - ,  152 

of  tympanum,  96 
Ethmoidal  arteries,  144 
bulla,  136 
cells,  135,  136,  139 
concluB,  135,  136 
fissure,  135,  136 
Eustachian  canal,  86 

cartilage,  87,  96 
tube,  80,  81,  86,  94,  96 
muscles  of,  88 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  88 
Ewart,  on  lens  fibres,  65 
External  auditory  canal.  See  Canal. 
ear,  71 

palpebral  arteries,  5 

Eye,  I 

axes  of,  1 1 

chambers  of,  21,  22,  66 
choroid  coat  of,  23 
coverings  of,  i 
globe  of,  10 
lens  of,  63 
literature  of,  67 
measurements  of,  14,  17,  63 
retina  of,  35 
sclerotic  coat  of,  13 
suspensory  ligament  of,  12 
vitreous  humour  of,  58 
Eyelashes,  4 
Eyelids,  i,  2,  10 
lymphatics  of,  6 
nerves  of,  7 
smooth  muscle  of,  4 
structure  of,  2 
vessels  of,  5 


Fallopius,  aqueduct  of,  83 
Fascia  (band),  palpebral,  2,  3 
salpingo-pharyngea,  87 
Fat,  orbital,  10,  ii 

Fenestra  (window)  ovalis,  83,  91,  95,  99 
rotunda,  83,  95,  104 
Fibre-cells,  in 
Fibres  of  lens,  64 

of  Muller,  39,  41,  50,  54 
radial,  50 

Fibril  of  Landolt,  44,  57,  154 
Fibrous  tympanic  plate,  79 
Fimbria  (fringe)  lingute,  148 
Fingered  cells,  17 

Fishes,  epithelium  of  semicircular  canals  of, 
no 

lagena  of,  114 
olfactory  cells  of,  142 
rods  and  cones  of,  49 
taste-organs  of,  149 
Fissure,  ethmoidal,  135,  136 
of  Glaser,  81,  90 
petroso-squamosal,  84 
petro-tympanic,  81 
Fissures  of  Santorini,  74,  80 
Fold,  naso-pharyngeal,  138 
salpingo-palatine,  87 
salpingo-pharyngeal,  87 
Folds,  tympano-malleolar,  82 
Fontana,  spaces  of,  21,  66 
Foramen  centrale,  102 
incisor,  138 

singulare  (solitary),  108 
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Fornix  (arch,  vault)  conjunctiva?,  i,  8 
Fossa  (ditch)  of  anthelix,  72 
of  helix,  72 
nasal,  130,  133 

nnicous  membrane  of,  139 
patellaris  {patella,  small  dish),  58 
of  Rosenmuller.  87 
scaphoidea,  72 
triangularis,  72 

Fossula  (dim.  of  fossa)  cochlese,  102 
ovalis,  83 
rotunda,  83 

Fovea  (pit)  centralis  retinoe,  15,  35,  40,  44,  52, 
55 

externa,  53 
hemielliptica,  99,  104 
hemispherica,  99,  105,  108 
Frog,  bipolar  cells  of  retina  of,  44 
retinal  cones  of,  50 
retinal  rods  of,  49 
Frontal  sinus,  136,  139 
Bhindamental  nerve-plexus  of  cornea,  22 
Bhingiform  papillte,  148 
Funiculus  (dim.  of  funis,  cord)  sclerte,  17 


G.\nglion  of  Corti,  108 
nervi  optici,  38,  40,  57 
of  nerve  of  tensor  tympani,  94,  98 
retinffi,  38,  4i,  154 
of  Scarpa,  108 
spirale,  109,  124,  152 
Ganglionic  layer  of  retina,  40,  52,  54,  57 
Ganoidei,  retinal  cones  of,  49 
Giacomini  on  plica  semilunaris  of  negro,  2 
Giant-cells  of  retina,  41 
Glands  of  Bowman,  140 
ceruminous,  73,  79 
ciliary,  29,  55,  62,  66 
Harderian,  5 
lachrymal,  7,  8 
inferior,  7 
Meibomian,  2,  3 
of  Moll,  4 
of  nasal  duct,  10 
tarsal,  3 

posterior,  4 
of  tympanum,  96 
Glandula  lacrimal  is  inferior,  7 
Glandulae  ceruminosae,  79 
Glaser,  fissure  of,  81,  90 
Globe  of  eye,  i,  10 

diameters  of,  14,  15 
dimensions  of,  i,  10,  14 
Glomeruli,  olfactory,  142 
Granules,  inner,  41,  52,  57,  154 
myeloid,  50 
outer,  46,  52,  154 
pigment,  of  retina,  50 
Groove,  spiral,  115 
Guinea-pig,  cells  of  Hensen  of,  122 
olfactory  epithelium  of,  14 1 
organ  of  Jacobson  of,  144 
Gustatory  cells,  150,  153 
organs,  148 

literature  of,  151 
pore,  150 


Haius,  auditoiT,  no,  112 
olfactoiy,  142 

Hair-cells,  no,  119,  121,  127,  152 


Hamulus  (small  hook),  103 
Handle  of  malleus,  82,  90 
Hannover  on  funiculus  sclerae,  17 
Harderian  gland,  5 

Helicotrema  (eAt|,  spiral  ;  rpr\jxa,  hole),  102 
Helix,  72 

muscles  of,  75 
spine  of,  74 

Henle  on  bacillary  layer  of  l  etina,  50 
on  smooth  muscle  of  eyelid,  4 
Hensen,  cells  of,  122 
on  hair-cells,  122 

Hexagonal  cells  of  retina,  24,  35,  38,  50 
Hiatus  (opening,  from  Mo,  open)  B’allopii,  97 
semilunaris,  136,  138 
Homogeneous  lamina  of  cornea,  19 
Horizontal  cells,  45,  57 
Humour  {humor,  liquid)  aqueous,  ii,  54,  66 
vitreous,  n,  38 
Hyaline  layers  of  iris,  33 
Hyaloid  membrane,  53,  58,  59 


Incisor  foramen,  138 
Incisura  (notch)  Rivini,  81,  82 
terminalis,  74 

Incus  (anvil),  80,  89,  90,  91,  95 
ligaments  of,  85,  93 
Index,  of  ear,  72 
nasal,  131 

Infundibulum  (funnel),  135 
Internal  auditory  meatus,  102,  124 
ear,  71,  98 
palpebral  artery,  5 
Intrahulbar  nerves,  151 
Intrinsic  ligaments  of  pinna,  74 
muscles  of  pinna,  75 
Iris  (rainbow),  ii,  15,  20,  23,  31 
muscular  tissue  of,  32 
nerves  of,  34 
pillars  of,  21 
vessels  of,  33 
Isthmus  tub?e,  87 
Iter  chordae  anterius,  84,  98 
posterius,  98 


Jacobson,  cartilages  of,  133,  144 
nerve  of,  97 
organ  of,  133,  143 


Krause  on  glands  of  tympanum,  96 


Labium  tympanicum,  115 
vestibulare,  1 1 5 
Labyrinth,  71,  98 

membranous,  98,  104 
osseous,  98,  99 

Lachrymal  {lacrima,  tear)  apparatus,  7 
canals,  7,  8,  10 
gland,  7,  8  _ 

infei'ior,  7 
reservoir,  i 
sac,  7,  9  _  _ 

Lacus  (reservoir)  lacrimalis,  i 
Lagena  (flagon),  114 
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Lamellse  (dim.  of  lamina,  plate)  of  cornea,  i8 
Lamina,  anterior  homogeneous,  of  cornea,  19 
cribrosa  {cribrum,  sieve),  15 
fiisca  (dark),  13,  16 
posterior  elastic,  of  cornea,  17,  19 
reticularis,  119,  121,  122 
spiralis,  102,  103,  113,  124 
secondary,  103 
supraclioroidea,  24,  53 
Lamina*  of  lens,  64 
Landolt,  fibril  of,  44,  57,  154 
Langley  on  dilatator  iridis,  33 
Lateral  recess  of  pharynx,  87 
sinus,  85 

l.axator  tympani  muscle,  92 
Layer,  of  horizontal  cells,  45 
outer  fibrous,  of  retina,  53 
Layers  of  retina,  38,  52,  54,  56 
Leber  on  canal  of  Schlemm,  22 
Lenhossek  on  gustatory  cells,  15 1 
Lens,  II,  14,  31,  63 

capsule  of,  34,  59,  62,  63,  65 
changes  with  age  of,  66 
fibres  of,  64 
structure  of,  64 
suspensory  ligament  of,  59 
Levator  palati  muscle,  88 
pal23ebrpe  muscle,  i,  2,  3 
Leydig  on  taste-organs  of  fishes,  149 
Lid  of  eye.  See  Eyelid. 

Ligaments  or  ligament,  annular,  83 
of  auditory  ossicles,  92 
of  capsule  of  Tenon,  1 1 
ciliary,  30 
of  incus,  85,  93 
of  malleus,  92 
palpebral,  2,  3 
of  pinna,  74 
spiral,  1 1 3,  1 1 7,  1 19 
suspensory  of  eye,  12 

of  lens,  24,  31,  59 
tarsal,  2,  3,  10 
tymjiano-malleolar,  82 

Ligamentum  pectinatum  {ineten,  comb),  21, 
30,  66  _ 

suspensorium  oculi,  12 
Limbus  (sill,  border)  luteus,  35 
of  spiral  lamina,  115,  127 
Limen  (threshold)  vestibuli,  139 
Limiting  layers  of  iris,  33 
Liquor  Cotunnii,  98 
Morgagni,  66 
Literature  of  ear,  127 
of  eye,  67 

of  gustatory  organs,  151 
of  nose,  146 
Lobule,  71,  74 

Lockwood  on  capsule  of  Tenon,  12 
Locus  luteus,  140 
Long  ciliary  arteries,  33 
Lumbricus,  sensory  cells  and  nerves  of,  152 
Lymphatics  of  conjunctiva,  16 
of  cornea,  22 

of  external  auditory  canal,  76,  81 
of  eyelid,  6 
of  nasal  fossie,  145 
of  nose,  131 
of  jnnna,  76 

of  tympanic  membrane,  83 
Lymph-spaces  of  olfactory  nerves,  145 
of  optic  nerve,  56,  59 
perichoroidal,  13,  25,  66 


Lymph-sjiaces — continued. 
l)erivascular,  26,  56 
of  retina,  56 

of  Tenon’s  capsule,  ii,  25 
Lizard,  bipolar  cells  of  retina  of,  44 


MacuoSiMAtics  {uaKp6s.  large  ;  6a/j.aoiJ.a:,  smell), 

130,  137,  141 

Macula  (sfjot)  acustica  utriculi,  105,  112 
lutea  (yellow),  35,  40,  47,  52,  55 
neglecta,  105 
]\Iaier,  sinus  of,  9 

i  Malleus  (hammer),  80,  81,  82,  89,  91,  92,  94, 

;  .  95,  98 

j  ligaments  of,  92 
I  Mammals,  end-knobs  of  retina  of,  46 
!  rod-ell i2)soid  of,  49 

I  Mandibular  artery,  91 
!  IManubrium  (handle)  mallei,  82,  90 
j  Marginal  fasciculus,  2 
j  plexus,  7 

1  JVlarsupials,  retinal  cones  of,  49 
I  Mastoid  antrum,  80,  84 
I  cells,  84,  96 

j  Maxillary  antrum,  136,  139 
I  concha,  135 

Measurements  of  coats  of  eye,  14 
of  cochlea,  127 
of  cornea,  14,  17 
I  of  globe  of  eye,  14 

of  lens,  63 
of  nasal  fossre,  134 
of  tympanum,  80 

j  Meatus  (passage ),  auditory,  external.  See  Can  al. 
I  internal,  102,  124 

I  of  nose,  135,  138 

j  Meckel,  cartilage  of,  90,  91 
I  Meibomian  glands,  2,  3 
Membrana  fenestrata,  45 
flaccida,  82,  96 

limitans  of  pituitary  membrane,  141 
of  retina,  38,  51,  52 
nictitans  {nicto,  wink),  2 
I  tympani,  78,  79,  81,  90,  93,  95,  96,  98 
Membrane,  basilar,  113,  116,  119,  127 
of  Bowman,  19 
of  Bruch,  29 
of  Demours,  19 
of  Descemet,  19,  22 
hyaloid,  53,  58,  59 
papillary,  34,  66 
pituitary,  139 
ofReissner,  113,  118,  127 
Schneiderian,  139 

secondary,  of  tympanum,  83,  95,  104 
tectorial,  120,  123,  127 
Membranous  cochlea,  98,  104,  112 
labyrinth,  98,  104 
semicircular  canals,  105 

Microsmatics  {ixiKp6s,  little  ;  oap.(xopo.i,  smell), 
130 

Middle  ear,  71,  80 

Modiolus  (nave  of  wheel),  loi,  102,  124 
Molecular  layer,  inner,  38,  41,  43,  44,  52,  54  57 
outer,  38,  43,  45,  47.  57 

Moll,  glands  of,  4 
Monotremes,  lagena  of,  114 
Muller  on  bacillary  layer,  50 
fibres  of,  39,  41,  50,  54 
on  spheno-rnaxillary  muscle,  4 
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Muscles  or  Muscle,  of  antitragus,  75 
ciliary,  20.  30 

circular,  30 
dilatator  conchse,  75 
pupillffi,  32 
tubfe,  87 

of  Eustachian  tube,  88 
of  eyelid,  2,  3,  4,  9,  10 
of  helix,  75 
laxator  tympani,  92 
levator  palati,  88 
of  pinna,  75 
pyraniidalis,  75 
of  Riolan,  2 

salpingo-pharyngeus,  89 
smooth,  of  iris,  32 

of  capsule  of  Tenon,  1 1 
spheno-maxillary,  4 
sphincter  pupilloe,  32 
stapedius,  85,  94,  95,  98 
tensor  choroideie,  30 
tensor  palati,  87,  88 
tensor  tarsi,  9,  10 

tensor  tympani,  81,  86,  93,  94,  95,  98 
of  tragus,  7 5 
transverse,  of  pinna,  75 
of  tympanum,  93 
Myeloid  granules,  50 


Nares,  anterior  and  posterior,  130 
ventricle  of,  139 
Nasal  arteries,  144 

duct,  7,  9,  10,  138,  145 
fossa?,  130,  133 

measurements  of,  134. 
mucous  membrane  of,  134 
vessels  of,  144 
index,  13 1 

Naso-facial  angle,  130 
Naso-palatine  artery,  144 
canal,  138 

Naso-pharyngeal  fold,  138 
Naso-turbinal,  138 
Negro,  plica  semilunaris  of,  2 
Nereis,  sensory  cells  and  nerves  of,  152 
Nerve- epithelium  cells,  15 1 
Nerve-fibre  layer  of  retina,  38,  52,  54,  57 
Nerves  or  nerve,  auditory,  99,  104,  108,  124,  152 
auricular,  76 

chorda  tympani,  81,  96,  98,  151 
of  choroid,  31,  34 
ciliary,  13,  15,  17,  22,  34 
of  cochlea,  108,  114,  124 
of  conjunctiva,  16 
of  cornea,  22 
of  Eustachian  tube,  88 
of  external  auditory  canal,  79 
of  eyelid,  7 
intrabulbar,  15 1 
of  iris,  34 
of  Jacobson,  97 
of  lachrymal  gland,  8 
of  nasal  duct,  10 
fossae,  143 
of  nose,  131 
olfactory,  140,  142 

optic,  10,  II,  15,  16,  35,  39,  47,  55,  56,  57 
peribulbar,  151 
petrosal,  97 
of  pinna,  76 
of  retina,  39 


N  erves — continued. 
of  saccule,  108 
of  sclerotic,  17 
of  taste-buds,  151 
of  tympanum,  81,  83,  97 
Neuroglia-cells,  40 
Neurospongium,  41 
Nose,  130 

cartilages  of,  131 
literature  of,  146 
septum  of,  130,  142,  145 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  131 
Notch  of  Rivinus,  81,  82,  93 
Nuclear  layer,  inner,  38,  41,  54,  57 
outer,  38,  46,  53,  54 
zone  of  lens,  65 
Nucleus  of  lens,  63 


Oblique  muscle  of  pinna,  75 
Ocular  conjunctiva,  5 
Oil-globule  of  retinal  cones,  49 
Olfactory  cells,  141,  154 
cleft,  134 

epithelium,  140,  14 1 
glomeruli,  142 
hairs,  142 

mucous  membrane,  140 
nerves,  140,  142 
organs,  13 1 

literature  of,  146 
Optic  disc,  38 

nerve.  10,  ii,  15,  16,  35,  47,  55,  56,  57 
papilla,  55,  59 
vesicle,  primary.  50 
Ora  serrata  (notched  edge),  35,  54 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  2,  3,  9,  10 
Organ  of  Corti,  119,  126 
of  Jacobson,  133,  143 
Os  oi-biculare  s.  lenticulare,  91 
Osseous  labyrinth,  98,  99 
Ossicula  auditus,  89,  96 
movements  of,  95 

Ostium  (entrance)  pharyngeum,  87 
tympanicum,  86 

Otoconia  (o5y,  wtos,  ear  ;  Kovia,  dust),  105 
Otoliths  (wtJs  ;  A/0os,  .stone),  105,  112 
Otter,  dilatator  iridis  of,  33 
Outer  fibrous  layer  of  retina,  53 
Ox,  ligamentum  pectinatum  of,  21 


Palate,  soft,  149 
Palatine  artery,  144 
Palpebrai  (eyelids),  i 
Palpebral  arteries,  5,  16 
conjunctiva,  4 
fascia,  2,  3 
ligament,  2,  3 
Papilla  (nipple)  foliata,  149 

fungiform,  148 
lacrimalis,  i,  9 
optici,  55,  59 

vallatse  [vallum,  rampart),  148 
Papillary  arteries,  55 
Pars  choroidalis  iridis,  31 

ciliaris  retinae,  35,  54,  60 
iridica  retinae,  31,  35,  54 
lacrimalis,  9 
retinalis  iridis,  31 
Peribulbar  nerves,  151 
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Perilymph,  98,  104,  113 
Perivascular  lymph-space,  26,  56 
Petit,  canal  of,  59,  62,  66 
Petrosal  artery,  97 
nerves,  97 

Petroso-squamosal  fissure,  84 
Petro-tympanic  fissure,  81 
Phalangeal  process,  122 
Phalanges,  122 
Pharynx,  148 

lateral  recess  of,  87 
Pigment  granules,  50 

Pigmentary  layer  of  retina,  38,  50,  52,  53,  54 
Pillars  of  iris,  21 
Pinna,  71 

ligaments  of,  74 
muscles  of,  75 
nerves  of,  76 
structure  of,  72 
vessels  of,  76 

Pituitary  {pituita,  phlegm  or  mucus)  mem¬ 
brane,  139 

Planum  semilunatum,  108 
Plate,  fibrous  tympanic,  79 
Plexiform  layer  of  retina,  41 
Plexus  annularis,  22 

episcleral  venous,  17 
fundamental  nervous,  of  cornea,  22 
marginal,  7 

subepithelial  nervous,  of  cornea,  22 
tympanic,  83,  97 
venous,  of  nasal  fossie,  140,  145 
Plica  (fold)  semilunaris,  2,  10 
Pore,  gustatory,  150 
Porus  (passage)  opticus,  36 
Post-tarsal  veins,  6 
Posterior  chamber  of  eye,  66 
elastic  lamina,  19 
hyaline  layer  of  iris,  33 
limiting  layer  of  iris,  33 
tarsal  glands,  4 
Pouches  of  tympanum,  96 
Pretarsal  veins,  6 
Primary  optic  vesicle,  50 
Process,  caudal,  74 

phalangeal,  122 

Processes,  ciliary,  23,  24,  29,  54,  60 
of  incus,  90 
of  malleus,  90 
Processus  brevis,  90 

cochleariformis,  86,  94 
Folianus,  90 
gracilis  (slender),  90,  92 
lenticularis  (dim.  of  lens),  90 
obtusus,  90 
orbicularis,  90 
sphenoidalis,  133 
Promontory,  83,  96,  102 
Pseudo-nucleus,  51,  121 
Punctum  (small  hole)  lacriniale,  i,  8 
Pupil  {pupa,  small  image  ;  referring  to  reflected 
image  seen  on  looking  into  eye),  31 
dilatator  muscle  of,  32 
sphincter  muscle  of,  32 
Pupillary  membrane,  34.  66 
Purple,  visual,  35,  48,  50 
Pyramid  of  tympanum,  85,  94 
of  vestibule,  99 


Quadeate  cartilages,  132 


Rabbit,  olfactory  epithelium  of,  141 
organ  of  Jacobson  of,  144 
papilla  foliata  of,  149 
Radial  fibres,  50 
Radii  of  eyeball,  15 
of  lens,  63 

Rami  of  auditory  nerve,  108 

Raphe  {f>o.(pn,  seam)  of  semicircular  canal, 

1 10 

Recess,  lateral  of  jdiarynx,  87 
sjiheno-ethmoidal,  138 
Recesses  of  posterior  chamber,  62 
of  tympanum,  96 
Recessus  cochlearis,  99 
epitympanicus,  80,  81 
utriculi,  104 

Recklinghausen,  canals  of,  18 
Reissner,  membrane  of,  113,  118,  127 
Reptiles,  bipolar  cells  of  retina  of,  44 
ellipsoid  of,  49 
lagena  of,  114 
olfactory  cells  of,  142 
retinal  cones  of,  49 
Reticular  lamina,  119,  121,  122 
Retina  {i-etc,  net),  ii,  14,  35,  154 
epithelium  of,  46 
hexagonal  cells  of,  24,  35 
intercommunications  of  elements  of,  56 
layers  of,  38,  52 
lymph-spaces  of,  56 
structure  of,  38 
sustentacular  tissue  of,  50 
Retzius  on  gustatory  cells,  15 1 
Rhodopsin  {poSov,  rose  ;  uij/is,  appearance),  35, 
48 

Riolan,  muscle  of,  2 
Rivinus,  notch  of,  81,  82,  93 
Rod-bipolar  cells,  43 
-ellipsoid,  49 
-fibre,  46,  57,  154 
-granules,  46 

Rods  of  Corti,  119,  120,  127 

Rods,  retinal,  46,  47,  50,  52,  54,  57,  154 

Rosenmiiller,  fossa  of,  87 

Rudinger  on  articulation  of  auditor}’-  ossicles. 


Sac,  lachrymal,  7,  9 
Saccule,  98,  104,  105,  109,  112,  114 
'  nerve  of,  108 
j  Saccus  endolymphaticus,  105 
;  Salpingo-palatine  fold,  87 
]  Salpingo-pharyngeal  fold,  87 
j  Salpingo-pharyngeus  muscle,  89 
I  Salpinx  {a6.Xiriv^,  trumpet),  86 
Santorini,  fissures  of,  74,  80 
Sappey  on  ligament  of  Tenon’s  capsule,  1 1 
I  Scala  (staircase)  tympani,  83,  102,  104 
I  vestibuli,  99,  102,  104 

j  Scarpa,  ganglion  of,  108 
I  Schlemm,  canal  of,  21,  34,  66 
j  Schneiderian  nmmbrane,  139 
I  Schultze  on  fovea  centralis,  52 
i  Schwalbe  on  bacillary  layer,  50 
on  canal  of  Schlemm,  22 
'  on  funiculus  sclerse,  17 

'  Sclerotic  {anX-npos,  tough)  coat,  ii,  13,  16,  21, 

30 

Semicircular  canals,  98,  99,  100,  105,  109 
j  Sense-epithelium  cells,  151 
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Septum  mobile,  130 
nasi,  130,  142,  145 
artery  of,  144 
cartilage  of,  132 
orbitale,  3 

transversum  of  ampullffi,  105,  1 10 
Sheath,  perivascular,  26,  55 
Sheep,  ligamentum  pectinatum  of,  21 
Sinus  (hollow,  bay)  circulus  iridis,  21 
frontal,  136,  139 
lateral,  85 
of  Maier,  9 

of  membranous  labyrinth,  104 
sphenoidal,  139 
tympanic,  84 
of  utricle,  105 
Spaces  of  Fontana,  21,  66 
Spheno-ethmoidal  recess,  138 
Sphenoidal  sinus,  139 
Spheno-raaxillary  muscle,  4 
Spheno-palatine  artery,  144 
Sphincter  {crcpiyyo},  bind)  pupillae,  32 
Spider-cells,  40 
Spina  tympanica,  93 
Spine  of  helix,  74 
Spines,  tympanic,  81,  82,  93 
Spiral  canal  of  cochlea,  102 

of  modiolus,  104,  124 
ganglion,  109,  124,  152 
groove,  1 15 

lamina  of  cochlea,  102,  103,  124 
ligament,  113,  117,  119 
Spongioblasts,  44,  45 
Spot,  yellow,  35,  40 
Spur  of  malleus,  90 
Stapedial  artery,  91 
Stapedius  muscle,  85,  94,  95,  98 
bone  of,  94 

Stapes  (stirrup),  83,  89,  91,  94,  95 
Stensen,  canal  of,  138 
Stilling,  canal  of,  38,  59 
Stomata  {aroiia,  mouth)  of  iris,  31 
Stratum  bacillorum  (&aciZZiMn,  small  staff )  8, 

46,  47,  54 

granularum  externum,  38,  46,  52,  53,  54 
internum,  38,  41,  52,  54,  57 
of  horizontal  cells,  45 
nigrum,  38,  50,  52,  53,  54 
opticum,  38,  52,  54 

reticnlare  internum,  38,  41,  43,  44,  52,  54, 

57 

externum,  38,  43,  45,. 47,  52,  57 
Stria  (flute  of  column)  vascularis,  119 
Stroma  iridis,  31 
Stuart,  on  hyaloid  membrane,  58 
Substantia  propria  of  cornea,  1 7 
Sulcus  (furrow)  olfactorius,  138 
sclerge,  10,  17 
spiralis,  115 
tympanicus,  78 

Suspensory  ligament  of  eye,  12 

of  lens,  24,  31,  59 

Sustentacular  cells  of  taste-buds,  150 

fibres  of  ampullaiy  epithelium, 
1 12 

tissue  of  retina,  50 


Tapetum,  25 
Tarsal  arches,  5 

cartilage,  i,  2,  I2 
glands,  3 


Tarsal — continued. 

ligament,  2,  3,  10 
posterior,  4 

Tarsus  {rapaos,  wing),  i,  2,  12 
Taste-buds,  148,  149,  150 
Taste-hair,  15 1 
Taste -organs,  148 

literature  of,  15 1 

Tectorial  {tcctorium,  cover)  membrane,  120,  123, 
127 

Tegmen  (cover)  tympani,  81 
Teieostei,  cone-fibres  of,  47 

end-knobs  of  retina  of,  46 
Tenon,  capsule  of,  ii 
Tensor  choroidese,  30 
palati,  87,  88 
tarsi,  9,  10 

tympani,  81,  86,  93,  94,  95,  98 
Thin  on  lens-fibres,  65 
!  Tongue,  148 

j  Tractus  spiralis  foraminulentus,  102,  108,  124 
I  Tragus,  71 

muscle  of,  75 

Transverse  muscle  of  pinna,  75 
Tube,  Eustachian,  80,  81,  86,  94,  96 
muscles  .of,  88 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  88 

Tuber  cochlea;,  83 
Tubercle  of  Darwin,  72 
Tuberculum  supra  tragicum,  71 
Tubes,  corneal,  18 
Tunica  choroidea,  23 

propria  of  semicircular  canals,  no 
Iluyschiana  s.  chorio-capillaris,  27 
sclera,  i i 

uveas,  vasculosa,  ii,  23 
vaginalis  oculi,  1 1 
Tunnel  of  Corti,  119,  125 

Turbinate  bodies  or  Turbinals  {turbo,  whirl, 
twist),  134,  137,  142,  145 
Turner  on  olfactory  organs  of  mammals,  130 
Tutamina  {tutamcn,  means  of  protection) 
oculi,  I 

Tympanic  artery,  97 
bone,  79 
cells,  81 

membrane,  78,  79,  81,  90,  93,  95, 
96,  98 
nerve,  81 
plate,  fibrous,  79 
plexus,  83,  97 
spines,  81,  82,  93 
sulcus,  78 

Tympano-nialleolar  folds,  82 

ligaments,  82 

Tympanum  (drum),  71,  80.  iice  also  Tym¬ 
panic. 

glands  of,  96 
mucous  membrane  of,  95 
muscles  of,  93 
nerves  of,  97 

recesses  or  pouches  of,  96 
secondary  membrane  of,  83,  104 
vessels  of,  97 


Umbo  (boss  of  shield),  82 
Utricle,  98,  99,  104,  108,  109,  112 
Uvea  (Lat.  rendering  of  payoeid^s  —  lunica 
uviformis,  choroid  and  iris  together  being 
compared  to  the  skin  of  a  grape,  tiva),  35 
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Vas  spirale,  117 
Vasa  vorticosa  (whorled),  26 
Vascular  coat  of  eye,  23 
Veins  of  choroid  coat,  26 
of  ciliary  processes,  30 
of  cochlea,  126 
of  cornea,  22 
of  eyelids,  6 

of  external  auditory  canal  79 
of  iris,  34 
of  labyrinth,  109 
of  lachrymal  gland,  8 
of  nasal  duct,  10 
fossae,  145 
of  pinna,  76 
post-tarsal,  6 
pretarsal,  6 
of  retina,  55 
of  sclerotic  coat,  17 
of  tympanum,  97 
Venae  vorticosae,  15 
Ventricle  of  nares,  139 
Vertebrates,  sensory  cells  and  fibres  of,  152 
Vesicle,  primary  optic,  50 
Vessels.  Bee  Arteries,  Veins,  Lymphatics. 
Vestibule,  aqueduct  of,  99 


V  estibule — continued. 

of  labyrinth,  83,  98,  99 
of  nasal  fossae,  138 
Vibrissae,  130,  138 
Visual  cells,  46,  154 
purple,  35,  48,  50 

Vitreous  body  or  humour  (humor  liciuid),  ii 

38,  58  1  ^  . 

Vomerine  cartilage,  133,  144 


Wax  of  ear,  79,  80 


Yellow  spot,  35,  40,  47,  52,  55 


ZiNN,  zonula  (dim.  of  zona,  belt)  of,  59 
Zona  arcuata,  1 17 
pectinata,  117 
Zone,  nuclear,  of  lens,  65 
of  oval  nuclei,  14 1 
of  round  nuclei,  141 
Zonula  ciliaris,  59 
of  Zinn,  59 

Zuckerkaudl  on  ethmoidal  fissures,  136 
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M.D.,  Fellow  and  Member  of  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain, 
Examiner  in  Hygiene,  Science  and  Art  Department,  etc.;  and  R.  H.  FIRTH, 
F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Examiner  in  Hygiene,  Science  and  Art  Department. 
With  93  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  31'.  6d. 


OWEN.  A  MANUAL  OF  ANATOMY  FOR  SENIOR  STUDENTS. 

By  EDMUND  OWEN,  M.B.,  F.R.S.C.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Flospital 
for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
London,  and  co- Lecturer  on  Surgery,  late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  its  Medical 
School.  With  210  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  price  12s.  6d. 


POOLE.  COOKERY  FOR  THE  DIABETIC.  By  W.  H.  and 

Mrs.  POOLE.  With  Preface  by  Dr.  PAVY.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


POORE.  ESSAYS  ON  RURAL  HYGIENE.  By  GEORGE  VIVIAN 
POORE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  6j'.  6^/. 


QUAIN.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICINE;  Including  General 

Pathology,  General  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  RICHARD  QUAIN,  Bart., 
M.D.Lond.,  LL.D.Edin.  (Hon.)  F.R.S.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  H.M.  the 
Queen,  President  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London,  &c.  Assisted  by  FREDERICK  THOMAS  ROBERTS, 
M.D.Lond.,  B.Sc.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Fellow  of 
University  College,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University 
College,  &c. ;  and  J.  MITCHEIX  BRUCE,  M.A.Abdn.,  M.D.Lond.,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  &c.  New 
Edition,  Revised  throughout  and  Enlarged.  In  2  Vols.  medium  8vo,  cloth, 
red  edges,  price  40^.  net. 
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QUAIN.  QUAIN’S  (JONES)  ELEMENTS  OF  ANATOMY. 

The  Tenth  Edition.  Edited  by  EDWARD  ALBERT  SCHAFER,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Histology  in  University  College,  London  ;  and 
GEORGE  DANCER  THANE,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  University  College, 
London.  In  3  Vols. 

***  The  several  parts  of  this  work  form  complete  Text-books  of  their 
RESPECTIVE  SUBJECTS.  They  can  be  obtained  separately  as  follows  :  — 

VoL.  L,  Part  I.  EMBRYOLOGY.  By  E.  A.  SCHAFER,  F.R.S.  With 
200  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  184,  price  gs. 

VoL.  I.,  Part  II.  GENERAL  ANATOMY  OR  HISTOLOGY. 
By  E.  A.  SCHAFER,  F.R.S.  With  291  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  278, 
price  I2s.  6d. 

VoL.  IL,  Part  I.  OSTEOLOGY.  By  G.  D.  THANE.  With  16S 
Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  9.;. 

VoL.  II. ,  Part  H.  ARTHROLOGY  —  MYOLOGY  —  ANGEIO- 
LOGY.  By  G.  D.  THANE.  With  255  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  i8j'. 

VoL.  HI.,  PartI.  THE  SPINAL  CORD  AND  BRAIN.  By  E.  A. 
SCHAFER,  F.R.S.  With  139  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

VoL.  III.,  Part  H.  THE  NERVES.  By  G.  D.  THANE.  With  102 
Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  9^^. 

VoL.  III.,  Part  HI.  THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  SENSES.  By  E.  A. 
SCHAFER,  F.R.S.  With  178  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  9L 

VoL.  III.,  Part  IV.  SPLANCHNOLOGY.  By  E.  A.  SCHAFER, 
F.R.S.,  and  JOHNSON  SYMINGTON,  M.D.  With  337  Illustrations. 
Royal  8vo,  i6s. 

Appendix.  SUPERFICIAL  AND  SURGICAL  ANATOMY.  By 
Professor  G.  D.  THANE  and  Professor  R.  J.  GODLEE,  M.S.  With  29 
Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  6s.  6d. 


RICHARDSON.  THE  ASCLEPIAD.  A  Book  of  Original  Research  in 
the  Science,  Art,  and  Literature  of  Medicine.  By  BENJAMIN  WARD 
RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Published  Quarterly,  price  2s.  6d.  Volumes 
I — 10.  8vo,  price  I2.y.  6d.  each. 


SCHAFER.  THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  HISTOLOGY:  Descrip¬ 
tive  and  Practical.  For  the  Use  of  Students.  By  E.  A.  Schafer,  F.R.S., 
Jodrell  Professor  of  Physiology  in  University  College,  London  ;  Editor  of  the 
Histological  Portion  of  Quain’s  “Anatomy.”  Illustrated  by  more  than  300 
Figures,  many  of  which  are  new.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
8vo,  Js.  6d.  (Interleaved,  lOi-.) 
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WORKS  ON  MEDICINE,  SURGERY 


SCHENK.  MANUAL  OF  BACTERIOLOGY.  For  Practitioners  and 
Students.  With  especial  reference  to  Practical  Methods.  By  Dr.  S.  L 
SCHENK,  Professor  (Extraordinary)  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German,  with  an  Appendix,  by  W.  R.  DAWSON,  B.A., 
M.D.,  Univ.  Dub.  ;  late  University  Travelling  Prizeman  in  Medicine.  With 
lOO  Illustrations,  some  of  which  are  coloured.  8vo,  lO.f.  net. 


SMALE  AND  COLYER.  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF 

THE  TEETH,  including  Pathology  and  Treatment :  a  Manual  of  Practical 
Dentistry  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  MORTON  SMALE,  M.R.C.S., 
L.S.A.,  L.D.S.,  Dental  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Dean  of  the  School, 
Dental  Hospital  of  London,  &c.  ;  and  J.  F.  COLYER,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S., 
L.D.S.,  Assistant  Dental  Surgeon  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  and  Assistant 
Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London.  With  334  Illustrations. 
Large  Crown  8vo,  1 

SMITH  (H.  F.).  THE  HANDBOOK  FOR  MIDWIVES.  By 
HENRY  FLY  SMITH,  B.A.,  M.B.  Oxon.,  M.R.C.S.  Second  Edition. 
With  41  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  price  ^s. 


STEEL.— WORKS  by  JOHN  HENRY  STEEL,  F.R.C.V.S.,  F.Z.S., 

A.V.D.,  late  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Principal  of  Bombay  Veterinary  College. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  DOG;  being  a 

Manual  of  Canine  Pathology.  Especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Veterinary 
Practitioners  and  Students.  88  Illustrations.  8vo,  los.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  OX;  being  a 

Manual  of  Bovine  Pathology.  Especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Veterinary 
Practitioners  and  Students.  2  Plates  and  117  Woodcuts.  8vo,  15J. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  SHEEP;  being 

a  Manual  of  Ovine  Pathology  for  the  use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners  and 
Students.  With  Coloured  Plate,  and  99  Woodcuts.  8vo,  12s. 

OUTLINES  OF  EQUINE  ANATOMY;  a  Manual  for  the  use  of 
Veterinary  Students  in  the  Dissecting  Room.  Crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 


“STONEHENGE.”  THE  DOG  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

By  “  STONEHENGE.”  With  84  Wood  Engravings.  Square  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
THORNTON.  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  JOHN  THORNTON, 

M.A.,  Author  of  “Elementary  Physiography,”  “Advanced  Physiography,” 
&c.  With  267  Illustrations,  some  of  which  are  Coloured.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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WALLER.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  AUGUSTUS  D.  WALLER,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital  Medical  School,  London  ;  late  External  Examiner  at  the  Victoria  n 
University.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  With  305  Illustrations.  8vo,  i8.y. 


WEICHSELBAUM.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL 
HISTOLOGY,  With  Special  Reference  to  Practical  Methods. 
By  Dr.  ANTON  WEICHSELBAUM,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the 
University  of  Vienna.  Translated  by  W.  R.  DAWSON,  M.D.  (Dub.), 
Demonstrator  of  Pathology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  late 
Medical  Travelling  Prizeman  of  Dublin  University,  &c.  With  221  Figures, 
partly  in  Colours,  a  Chromo-lithographic  Plate,  and  7  Photographic  Plates. 
Royal  8vo,  21^-.  net. 


WILKS  AND  MOXON.  LECTURES  ON  PATHOLOGICAL 

ANATOMY.  By  SAMUEL  WILKS,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Consulting  Physician 
to,  and  formerly  Lecturer  on  Medicine  and  Pathology  at,  Guy’s  Hospital,  and 
the  late  WALTER  MOXON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  some  time 
Lecturer  on  Pathology  at,  Guy’s  Hospital.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  Re¬ 
vised.  By  SAMUEL  WILKS,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  8vo,  i8.r. 


YOUATT.—  JVORKS  dj  WILLIAM  YOUATT. 

THE  HORSE.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  W.  WATSON,  M.R.C.V.S. 
With  52  Woodcuts.  8vo,  7.V.  6d. 

THE  DOG.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  33  Woodcuts.  8vo,  6s. 


Sfiiixttfit  Works. 

BENNETT  AND  MURRAY.  A  HANDBOOK  OF  CRYP- 
TOGAMIC  BOTANY.  By  A.  w.  bennett,  m.a.,  B.Sc.,  f.l.s., 
and  GEORGE  R.  MILNE  MURRAY,  F.L.S.  With  378  Illustrations. 
8vo,  i6j.  _ 

CARNEGIE.  LAW  AND  THEORY  IN  CHEMISTRY:  A  COM¬ 
PANION  BOOK  FOR  STUDENTS.  By  DOUGLAS  CARNEGIE, 
sometime  Scholar  and  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry  of  Gonville  and  Cains, 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


CLERKE.  THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  STARS.  By  AGNES  M. 

CLERKE,  Author  of  “A  History  of  Astronomy  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century.”  With  6  Plates  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  8vo,  2i.r. 


lO 


GENERAL  SCIENTIFIC  IVORKS 


CLOD  D,— WORKS  iy  EDWARD  CLODD^  Aaahs>r6f^  Tr^  CMmi>M>d  i 

dfihi  W<ifrM^'  ■ 

THE  STORY  OF  CREATION,  a  F,iin  AcccJi:it  at'  I 

with  77  niustranoGs.  Cm'vr,  CL  V 

A  PRLA-rER  OF  EA'OLUTION :  beir.g  a  Popular  Abrid^  oc  ^ 

*•  The  Storv  ot  Croatlon,”^  With  ILIustratibiis,  cp-'  CL 


CROOKES.  SELECT  METHODS  IN'  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 

fchiehy  Inorgarac .  By  WT,  CPOOKES,  F,P,S>,,  '^,P,C,So^  E-ircor  oc 
*^The  Otemlcal  News,”'  Third  Edition,  re-writtea  and  enhirged,  Elua- 
trated  with  67  Woodcuts,,  ^vo/,  21s, 

GULLEY.  A  HANDBOOK  OF  PR-LCTICAL  TELEGR-LPHY.. 

By  R.  E  CULLEY,  M.LCE.,  late  EngHesr-ibcChief  ot  Telegraphs,  to-  -Ee 
Post  QEce,  WIE  Woodcuta  and  17  Plates, 


DU  BO;S.  THE  MAGNETIC  ORCriT  IN  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE  By  Dr,  H,  DU  BOIS,  Pn^at-diicent  ih  che  Uni-^ersity 
Berlin,  Translated  Dom  the  German  by  Dr,  E  ATKINSDN-  Wish 
numerous  Illustrations,  Svo-,  r2>. 


GANOT.  ELEMENTARY  TSE.\TISE  ON  THT'SICS; 

Experimental  and  Applied,  for  the  use  ot  Colleges  and  Schojols,  i-  ]!ar,Sia<,ed 
and  edited  from  Ganot’s  (with  theAutnors  sanction^, 

by  E.  ATKI^^SOK,  Ph,D,,  F,C,Sv,  formerly  Profess.or  ot  Etperrmeatal 
Science,  Staff  Colley,  Sandhurst,  F ourteentli  Editloti^  revised  arul  enAr:^edi, 
with  o  Coloured  Plates  and  itoaS  Woodcuts,.  Large  crown  Svo^  15^. 

NATL'R-AL  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  GEN'ER.^L  RE.\DERS 
AND  YOUNG  PERSONS;,  Trar,slared  and  E^ed  ffotn  GA-Wii 
(A-!^  Li  .with  the  A'athors  sanctibnl  by  E  A  .  Xlbl' 

SOM,  Ph,D,,  F,C,E  Eighth  Editibti,  careniily  revised;  with  7  Plates, 
624  Woodcuts,  and  an  Appendix  of  Quesaotis.  Crown  S-vo,  7r,  CL 


GOQDEWE.— WORKS  hy  J,  3/,  GOODE  VE^  ILA^ 

Loru  i  Javi4U!yiy  pyaf/isM'^r  a/  <sc  iJU  A'^rjayE-;  S^idA  Jjf  Sdidsuut  JRtd  tUd  Pdr^nJ. 

Sckdtji  (if  Kaus^ 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANICS,  Mew  Editior,^  re-wrftten  and 
enlarged.  With  2£3  Woodcuts  and  numerous  Exan-.pres,  Crown  ivo,  6s, 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MECHANISM,  Mew  EdrSiot^  re>.vnttea 
and  enlarged.  Wlith  £42  Woodcuts,  Crown  livo,  6s, 

A  MANUAL  OF  MECHANICS  :  an  Eementary  Text'En'^  for 
Students  of  Applied  Mechanics,  Wllth  i£B  Dlustratioiis  and  Dagrains,  ano 
14!  Examples  taken  from  the  Science  Department  Exarmnatain  Papers,  w>dL 
.Answers,  Fcp.  &vO(„  2s.  CL 
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HELMHOLTZ. — works  by  Hermann  l.  f.  helmholtz, 

M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

ON  THE  SENSATIONS  OF  TONE  AS  A  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
BASIS  FOR  THE  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  Second  English 

Edition  ;  with  numerous  additional  Notes,  and  a  new  Additional  Appendix, 
bringing  down  information  to  1885,  and  specially  adapted  to  the  use  of 
Musical  Students,  By  ALEXANDER  J.  ELLIS,  B,A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
&c.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  68  Figures 
engraved  on  Wood,  and  42  Passages  in  Musical  Notes.  Royal  8vo,  28^. 

POPULAR  LECTURES  ON  SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS.  With 

68  Woodcuts.  2  Vols.  crown  8vo,  2^.  6d.  each. 


HERSCHEL.  OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY.  By  Sir  JOHN  F. 

W.  HERSCHEL,  Bart.,  K. H.,  &c,.  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
Twelfth  Edition,  with  9  Plates,  and  numerous  Diagrams.  8vo,  12s. 


HUDSON  AND  GOSSE.  THE  ROTIFERA  OR  ‘WHEEL 
ANIMALCULES.’  By  C.  T.  HUDSON,  LL.D.,  and  P.  H.  GOSSE, 
F.R.S.  With  30  Coloured  and  4  Uncoloured  Plates.  In  6  Parts.  4to,  price 
lor.  6d.  each  ;  Supplement,  12s.  6d.  Complete  in  Two  Volumes,  with 
Supplement,  4to,  ^4  4'^- 

***  The  Plates  in  the  Supplement  contain  figures  of  almost  all  the  Foreign 
Species,  as  well  as  of  the  British  Species,  that  have  been  discovered  since  the 
original  publication  of  Vols.  I.  and  H. 


JOUBERT.  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY 
AND  MAGNETISM.  Founded  on  Jou  Bert’s  “  Traite  Elcmentaire 
d' Electricitef''  By  G,  C.  FOSTER,  F.R.S.,  Quain  Professor  of  Physics  in 
University  College,  London ;  and  E.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D.,  formerly  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  F.xperimental  Science  in  the  Staff  College.  With  381  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  ']s.  6d.  _ 

KOLBE.  A  SHORT  TEXT-BOOK  OF  INORGANIC  CHE¬ 
MISTRY.  By  Dr.  HERMANN  KOLBE,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Translated  and  Edited  by  T.  S.  HUM- 
ITDGE,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc.  (Lond. ),  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in 
the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth.  New  Edition.  Revised  by 
H.  Lloyd-Snape,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc,  (Lond.),  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth.  With  a  Coloured  Table  of  Spectra 
and  66  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  8^.  6d. 


LARDEN.  ELECTRICITY  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND 

COLLEGES.  With  numerous  Questions  and  Examples  with  Answers, 
and  214  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  By  W.  LARDEN,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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LADD —WORI^S  by  GEORGE  T.  LADD,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 

Yale  University. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY :  A 
TREATISE  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  AND  NATURE  OF 
THE  MIND  FROM  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  EXPERI¬ 
MENTAL  POINT  OF  VIEW.  With  1 13  Illustrations.  8vo,  price  2ij. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  EXPLANATORY :  A 

Treatise  of  the  Phenomena,  Laws,  and  Development  of  Human  Mental  Lite. 
8vo.  2\s. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  With 

numerous  Illustrations.  8vo.  12s. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND  :  an  Essay  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Psychology. 
8vo.  i6^. 

PRIMER  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  Crown  8vo.  55.  6d. 


LOWELL.  MARS.  By  PERCIVAL  I.OWELL,  Fellow  American  Academy, 
Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.  With  24 
Plates.  8vo,  12.9.  6d. 

*  *  The  book  is  written  in  a  style  suitable  for  the  general  reader,  and  the 
mos*t  recent  speculations  as  to  the  planet  being  inhabited,  the  possible  canals, 
oases,  &c.,  are  discussed. 


MARTIN  NAVIGATION  AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY. 

Compiled  by  Staff- Commander  W.  R.  MARTIN,  R.N.,  Instructor  in 
Surveying,  Navigation,  and  Compass  Adjustment  ;  Lecturer  on  Meteorology 
at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich.  Sanctioned  for  use  m  the  Royal 
Navy  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  Royal  8vo,  i8.y. 


MENDELEEFF.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By 

D  MENDELEEFF,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Translated  by  GEORGE  KAMENSKY,  A.R.S.M.  of  the 
Imperial  Mint,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Edited  by  A.  J.  GREENAWAY,  F. I.  C., 
Sub-Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society.  Yith  97  Illustrations. 

2  Vols.  8vo,  l6s.  _ _ _ 

MEYER.  OUTLINES  OF  THEORETICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Bv  LOTHAR  MEYER,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Tubin¬ 
gen.  Translated  by  Professors  P.  PHILLIPS  BEDSON,  D.Sc.,  and  W. 
CARLETON  WILLIAMS,  B.Sc.  8vo,  ql 


MITCHELL.  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL 

JOHN  MITCHELL,  F.C.S.  Sixth  Edition.  Edited  by  W.  CROOKES, 
F.R.S.  With  201  Woodcuts.  8vo,  31  j.  6^/. 


MORGAN.  ANIMAL  BIOLOGY.  An  Elementary  Text  Book.  By 
C.  LLOYD  MORGAN,  Principal  of  University  College,  Bristol.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  8j.  6d. 
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MOSSO.  FEAR.  By  ANGELO  MOSSO.  Translated  from  the  Fifth 
Edition  of  the  Italian  by  E.  LOUGH  and  F.  KIESOW.  With  8  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo,  *]s.  bd. 

This  book  deals  with  much  more  than  is  conveyed  by  the  title.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  series  of  essays  on  the  expression  of  the  emotions,  dealing  more 
especially  with  the  painful  emotions.  Although  the  subject  is  treated  in  a 
measure  scientifically,  i.e.,  physiologically,  the  book  is  not  intended  solely  for 
the  scientific  public. 

MUIR.  THE  ALCHEMICAL  ESSENCE  AND  THE  CHEMICAL 

ELEMENT  :  an  Episode  in  the  Quest  of  the  Unchanging.  By  M.  M.  PATTI- 
SON  MUIR,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  4^.  6a. 

ODLING.  A  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  Arranged 

for  the  use  of  Medical  Students,  with  express  reference  to  the  Three  Months’ 
Summer  Practice.  By  WILLIAM  ODLING,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  71 
Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


OSTWALD.  SOLUTIONS.  By  W.  OSTWALD,  Professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Being  the  Fourth  Book,  with  some  additions, 
of  the  Second  Edition  of  Ostwald’s  “  Lehrbuch  der  Allgemeinen  Chemie.” 
Translated  by  M.  M.  PATTISON  MUIR,  Professor  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo,  ioj-.  6d. 


PAYEN.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY  ;  A  Manual  for  use  in  Tech 
nical  Colleges  or  Schools,  also  for  Manufacturers  and  others,  based  on  a 
Translation  of  Stohmann  and  Engler’s  German  Edition  of  Payen’s  Freds  de 
Chimie  Indiistrielle.  Edited  and  supplemented  with  Chapters  on  the  Chemistry 
of  the  Metals,  &c.,  by  B.  H.  PAUL,  Ph.D.  With  698  Woodcuts.  8vo,  42^. 
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OLD  AND  NEW  ASTRO¬ 
NOMY.  By  Richard  A. 
Proctor  and  A.  Cowper 
Ran  YARD.  With  31  Plates  and 
472  Illustrations.  Text.  4to,  21s. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  FOR 
LEISURE  HOURS  ;  Familiar 
Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects, 
Natural  Phenomena,  &c.  3  Vols. 
crown  8vo,  5^.  each. 

THE  ORBS  AROUND  US  ;  a 
Series  of  Essays  on  the  Moon  and 
Planets,  Meteors,  and  Comets. 
With  Chart  and  Diagrams,  crown 
8vo,  5^.  Cheap  Edition,  crown 
8vo,  3^.  6d. 

OTHER  WORLDS  THAN 
OURS  ;  The  Plurality  of  Worlds 
Studied  under  the  Light  of  Recent 
Scientific  Researches.  With  14 
Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  5-*'* 
Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo,  3^^.  6d. 


THE  MOON  ;  her  Motions,  As¬ 
pects,  Scenery,  and  Physical 
Condition.  With  Plates,  Charts, 
Woodcuts,  and  Lunar  Photo¬ 
graphs,  crown  8vo,  5J-. 

UNIVERSE  OF  STARS  ;  Pre¬ 
senting  Researches  into  and  New 
Views  respecting  the  Constitution 
of  the  Heavens.  With  22  Charts 
and  22  Diagrams,  8vo.  ioa  6d. 

LARGER  STAR  ATLAS  for 
the  Library,  in  12  Circular  Maps, 
with  Introduction  and  2  Index 
Pages.  Folio,  15J'.,  or  Maps 
only,  I2i'.  6d. 

NEW  STAR  ATLAS  for  the 
Library,  the  School,  and  the  Ob¬ 
servatory,  in  12  Circular  Maps 
(with  2  Index  Plates).  Crown 
8vo,  5^. 
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THE  STUDENT’S  ATLAS. 
In  12  Circular  Maps  on  a  Uni¬ 
form  Projection  and  i  Scale, 
with  2  Index  Maps.  Intended  as 
a  vade~mectmi  for  the  Student 
of  History,  Travel,  Geography, 
Geology,  and  Political  Economy. 
With  a  letter-press  Introduction 
illustrated  by  several  cuts.  5^. 

OTHER  SUNS  THAN  OURS  : 
a  Series  of  Essays  on  Suns — Old, 
Young,  and  Dead.  With  other 
Science  Gleanings,  Two  Essays 
on  Whist,  and  Correspondence 
with  Sir  John  Herschel.  With 
9  Star-Maps  and  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo,  65-. 

HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE 
TELESCOPE  :  a  Popular  Guide 
to  the  Use  of  the  Telescope  as  a 
Means  of  Amusement  and  Instruc¬ 
tion.  With  7  Plates.  Ecap.  8vo, 

2.S.  6d. 

THE  SOUTHERN  SKIES: 
a  Plain  and  Easy  Guide  to  the 
Constellations  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  Showing  in  12 
Maps  the  position  of  the  principal 
Star-Groups  night  after  ^  night 
throughout  the  year.  With  an 
Introduction  and  a  separate  Ex¬ 
planation  of  each  Map.  True  for 
every  Year.  4to,  5^. 

HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE 
STARS  :  a  Plain  and  Easy  Guide 
to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Con¬ 
stellations.  Showing_  in  12  Maps 
the  position  of  the  principal  Star- 
Groups  night  after  night  through¬ 
out  the  Year.  With  Introduction 
and  a  separate  Explanation  of 
each  Map.  True  for  every  Year. 
4to,  3^.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY.  With  33  Maps 
and  Woodcuts.  Ecp.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
ASTRONOMY  ;  with  Hints  for 
Young  Telescopists.  With  47 
Woodcuts.  Ecp.  8vo,  is.  6d. 


EASY  LESSONS  IN  THE 
DIFFERENTIAL  CALCU¬ 
LUS  :  indicating  from  the  Outset 
the  Utility  of  the  Processes  called 
Differentiation  and  Integration. 
Ecp.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  STARS  IN  THEIR  SEA¬ 
SONS.  An  Easy  Guide  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Star  Groups,  in 
12  Large  Maps.  Imperial  8vo,  5'*‘* 

STAR  PRIMER.  Showing  the 
Starry  Sky  Week  by  Week,  in  24 
Hourly  Maps.  Crown  4to,  2^.  6d. 

ROUGH  WAYS  MADE 
SMOOTH.  Familiar  Essays 
on  Scientific  Subjects.  Crown, 
2s.  6d. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  WHIST: 
WITH  THE  LAWS  AND  ETI¬ 
QUETTE  OF  WHIST.  Crown 
8vo,  3J-.  6d. 

HOME  WHIST  :  an  Easy  Guide 

to  Correct  Play.  i6mo,  u. 

OUR  PLACE  AMONG  INFI¬ 
NITIES.  A  Series  of  Essays 
contrasting  our  Little  Abode  in 
Space  and  Time  with  the  Infini¬ 
ties  around  us.  Crown  8vo,  5^'. 

STRENGTH  AND  HAPPI¬ 
NESS.  Crown  8vo,  5^. 

STRENGTH;  How  to  get  Strong 
and  keep  Strong,  with  Chapters 
on  Rowing  and  Swimming,  Eat, 
Age,  and  the  Waist.  With  9  Il¬ 
lustrations.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

THE  EXPANSE  OF  HEAVEN. 
Essays  on  the  Wonders  of  the 
Firmament.  Crown  8vo,  5-*^* 
Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

THE  GREAT  PYRAMID,  OB¬ 
SERVATORY,  TOMB,  AND 
TEMPLE.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  5^'. 

pleasant  ways  in 

SCIENCE.  Crown  8vo,  5^. 
Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 
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MYTHS  AND  MARVELS  OF 
ASTRONOMY.  Crown  8vo,  5^. 
Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo,  3^'.  ()d. 

CHANCE  AND  LUCK;  a  Dis- 
cussion  of  the  Laws  of  Luck, 
Coincidences,  Wagers,  Lotteries, 
and  the  Fallacies  of  Gambling, 
&c.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  boards, 
2s.  6d.  cloth. 


NATURE  STUDIES.  By 
Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson, 
T.  Foster,  E.  Clodd,  and 
R.  A.  Proctor.  Crown  8vo,  5^-. 
Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo,  p.  6d. 

LEISURE  READINGS.  ByE. 
Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster, 
A.  C.  Runyard,  and  R.  A. 
Proctor.  Crown  8vo,  ^s.  6d. 


REYNOLDS.  EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY  for  Junior  Students. 
ByJ.  EMERSON  REYNOLDS,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Univ. 
of  Dublin.  Fcp.  8vo,  with  numerous  Woodcuts. 

-Metals  aitd  Allied  Bodies,  3^,  6f/. 
-Chemistry  of  Carbojt  Compounds,  4s. 


Part  I, — Introductory ,  ij'.  (id. 
Part  Non-Metals,  2s.  6d. 


Part  III. 
Part  IV.- 


SLIIMGO  AND  BROOKER.  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
FOR  ELECTRIC-LIGHT  ARTISANS  AND  STUDENTS. 

(Embracing  those  branches  prescribed  in  the  Syllabus  issued  by  the  City  and 
Guilds  Technical  Institute.)  By  W.  SLINGO  and  A.  BROOKER.  With 
346  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 


SMITH.  GRAPHICS;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  CALCULATION 
BY  DRAWING  LINES,  applied  to  Mathematics,  Theoretical  Me¬ 
chanics  and  Engineering,  including  the  Kinetics  and  Dynamics  of  Machinery, 
and  the  Statics  of  Machines,  Bridges,  Roofs,  and  other  Engineering  Structures. 
By  ROBERT  H.  SMITH,  Professor  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Mason  Science  College,  Birmingham. 

Part  I.  Text,  with  separate  Atlas  of  Plates — Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Trigonometry,  Vector,  and  Locor  Addition,  Machine  Kinematics,  and  Statics 
of  Flat  and  Solid  Structures.  8vo,  15T. 


SORAUER.  A  POPULAR  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY 

For  the  Use  of  Gardeners,  or  for  Students  of  Horticulture 
and  of  Agriculture.  By  Dr.  PAUL  SORAUER,  Director  of  the  Experimental 
Station  at  the  Royal  Pomological  Institute  in  Proskau  (Silesia).  Translated 
by  F.  E.  WEISS,  B. Sc.,  F. L. S.,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Owens  College, 
Manchester.  With  33  Illustrations.  8vo,  gs.  net. 


THORPE.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY. 

By  B.  THORPE,  B.Sc.  (Viet.),  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Treas.  C.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London.  Assisted  by  Eminent 
Contributors.  To  be  published  in  3  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  11.  £2  2s.  each, 
Vol.  HI.  ;^3  3-^. _ 

TUBEUF.  DISEASES  OF  PLANTS  DUE  TO  CRYPTO- 
GAMIC  PARASITES.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  CxVRL 
FREIHERR  VON  TUBEUF,  of  the  University  of  Munich,  by  WILLIAM 
G.  SMITH,  B.  Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Plant  Physiology  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  With  over  300  Illustrations.  [In  preparation. 
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TYNDALL.— by  JOHN  TYNDALL,  F.R.S., 

FRAGMENTS  OF  SCIENCE.  2Vols.  Crown  8vo,  i6^. 

NEW  FRAGMENTS.  Crown  8vo,  IOJ-.  6L 
HEAT  A  MODE  OF  MOTION.  Crown  8vo,  125. 

SOUND.  With  204  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  loj-.  6d. 

RESEARCHES  ON  DIAMAGNETISM  AND  MAGNE-CRYS- 
TALLIC  ACTION,  including  the  question  of  Diamagnetic  Polarity. 
Crown  8vo,  12s. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  FLOATING-MATTER  OF  THE  AIR 

in  relation  to  Putrefaction  and  Infection.  With  24  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo, 
Js.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  LIGHT,  delivered  in  America  in  1872  and  1873. 
With  57  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  5^. 

LESSONS  IN  ELECTRICITY  AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITU¬ 
TION,  1875-76.  With  58  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

NOTES  OF  A  COURSE  OF  SEVEN  LECTURES  ON 
ELECTRICAL  PHENOMENA  AND  THEORIES,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  Crown  8vo,  it.  6d. 

NOTES  OF  A  COURSE  OF  NINE  LECTURES  ON  LIGHT, 

delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Crown  8vo,  it.  6d. 

FARADAY  AS  A  DISCOVERER.  Crown  8vo,  st.  6d. 

THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS  :  being  a  Narrative  of  Excursions 
and  Ascents.  An  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Phenomena  of  Glaciers,  and  an 
Exposition  of  the  Physical  Principles  to  which  they  are  related.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  6d.  net. 


WATTS’  DICTIONARY  OF  CHEMISTRY.  Revised  and  entirely 
Re-written  by  H.  FORSTER  MORLEY,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Fellow  of,  and  lately 
Assistant- Professor  of  Chemistry  in,  University  College,  London  ;  and  M.  M. 
PATTISON  MUIR,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  Fellow,  and  Prselector  in  Chemistry, 
of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Assisted  by  Eminent  Contributors, 
To  be  Published  in4Vols,  8vo.  Vols.  I.  &  II.  42T.  each.  Vol.  III.  50J. 
Vol.  IV.  63T. _ 

WEBB.  CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  FOR  COMMON  TELESCOPES. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  WEBB,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  Vicar  of  Hardwick,  Hereford¬ 
shire.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged  by  the  Rev.  T.  E. 
ESPIN,  M.A.,  F. R. A. S.  (Two  Volumes.) 

Vol.  I.  With  Portrait  and  a  Reminiscence  of  the  Author,  2  Plates,  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  6t. 

Vol.  H.  With  Illustrations  and  Map  of  Star  Spectra.  Crown  8vo,  6t.  6d. 

WRIGHT.  OPTICAL  PROJECTION  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Use  ot  the 
Lantern  in  Exhibition  and  Scientific  Demonstration.  By  LEWIS  WRIGHT, 
Author  of  “Light:  a  Course  of  Experimental  Optics.”  With  232  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo,  6t. 
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